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Art. I.—Curist’s Seconp CoMING. 
BY THE EDITOR. 


IN our previous article on this subject, we alleged a large 
array of passages which foreshow that Christ’s second com- 
ing is to take place at the time of the destruction of the 
antichristian powers, and the resurrection of the holy dead; 
and is therefore to precede the millennium. We are now 
to adduce another series of predictions, in which it is fore- 
told that his coming is to contemporize with the restoration 
of the Israelites to their national land, which is also to pre- 
cede the reign of the thousand years. 

III. That the Israelites are to be recalled from their pre- 
sent dispersion, reinvested with their ancient inheritance, 
and subsist there for ever as a distinct people, and under a 
theocratic government, is announced in the most unequivocal 
and emphatic terms in a great number of passages. It will 
be sufficient to cite Hosea and Amos. 


“For the children of Israel shall abide many days without a king, 
and without a prince, and without a sacrifice, and without an image, 
and without an ephod and teraphim. Afterward shall the children 
of Israel return and seek the Lord their God, and David their king, 
and shall fear the Lord and his goodness in the latter days.”—Hosea 
iii, 4, 5. 
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“T will not utterly destroy the house of Jacob, saith the Lord: 
For lo, I will command, and I will sift the house of Israel among all 
nations, like as corn is sifted in a sieve, yet shall not the least grain 
fall upon the earth. All the sinners of my people which say, The 
evil shall not overtake nor prevent us, shall die by the sword. In 
that day will I raise up the tabernacle of David that is fallen, and 
close up the breaches thereof; and I will raise up his ruins, and I will 
build it as in the days of old; that they may possess the remnant of 
Edom, and of all the heathen which are called by my name, saith 
the Lord that doeth this. Behold, the days come, saith the Lord, 
that the ploughman shall overtake the reaper, and the treader of 
grapes him that soweth seed; and the mountains shall drop sweet 
wine, and all the hills shall melt. And I will bring again the capti- 
vity of my people of Israel, and they shall build the waste cities, and 
inhabit them; and they shall plant vineyards, and drink the wine 
thereof; they shall also make gardens, and eat the fruit of them. 
And I will plant them upon their land, and they shall no more be 
pulled up out of their land which I have given them, saith the Lord 
thy God.”—Amos ix. 9-15. 


Here are thus explicit predictions of the restoration of 
the Israelites to their national inheritance, accompanied by 
enumerations of events that are to precede it, and definitions 
of its period, which show with the most ample certainty that 
it has not yet been accomplished. It is to take place after 
their being sifted among all nations, and therefore subse- 
quently to their dispersion by the Romans; and consequent- 
ly, it is still future; as their only return that has hitherto 
taken place, was from a captivity among the Assyrians and 
Babylonians only, not from among the nations generally. 
It is to‘be after they have long been “ without a king, and 
without a prince, and without a sacrifice, and without an 
image, and without an ephod and teraphim.” It is, there- 
fore, not only to be after their return from Babylon, up to 
which time they had princes; but after the destruction of 
the temple by the Romans, to which period they had sacri- 
fices and an ephod; and it is thus still future, as no restora- 
tion of the nation has taken place since that period. And 
finally, it is to be a return that is never to be followed by 
another exile; and therefore is yet to be accomplished, as 
no such restoration has as yet taken place. There are pre- 
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dictions of their restoration in many other passages—as 
Isaiah Ixvi. 15-24; Jeremiah xxxiii.; Ezekiel xxxiv. 

It is foreshown, also, with equal explicitness, that their 
conversion universally to faith in the Messiah, is to take 
place at the period of their restoration. 


“For I will take you from among the heathen, and gather you 
from all countries, and will bring you into your own land. Then 
will I sprinkle clean water upon you, and ye shall be clean; from all 
your filthiness and from all your idols will I cleanse you. A new 
heart also will I give you, and a new spirit will I put within you; 
and I will take away the stony heart out of your flesh, and I will 
give you an heart of flesh. And I will put my Spirit within you, and 
cause you to walk in my statutes, and ye shall keep my judgments ; 
and ye shall dwell in the land I gave your fathers, and ye shall be 
my people, and I will be your God.”—Ezekiel xxxvi. 24-28. 


There are many similar predictions in Isaiah, and the 
other prophets. 


“O thou afflicted, tossed with a tempest and not comforted, behold 
I will lay thy stones with fair colors, and lay thy foundations with 
sapphires ; and I wili make thy windows with agates, and thy gates 
of carbuncles, and all thy borders of pleasant stones. And all thy 
children shall be taught of the Lord; and great shall be the peace 
of thy children. In righteousness shalt thou be established: thou 
shalt be far from oppression, for thou shalt not fear; and from ter- 
ror, for it shall not come nigh thee.”—Isaiah liv. 11-14. “Thy 
people also shall be all righteous; they shall inherit the land for 
ever, the branch of my planting, the work of my hands, that I may 
be glorified.”—Ix. 21. 


That restoration is most indubitably, therefore, still future. 
It is as certainly future now, as it was when Paul wrote Ro- 
mans xi. 25,26; as no such conversion of the nation has 
yet taken place. 

At the time of their restoration and conversion, Christ is 
to become their King, and is to reign over them in visible 
majesty. This is foreshown in a number of passages. 


“T will gather the remnant of my flock out of all countries whither 
I have driven them, and will bring them again to their folds; and 
they shall be fruitful and increase. And I will set up shepherds 
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over them, which shall feed them; and they shall fear no more nor 
be dismayed, neither shall they be lacking, saith the Lord. Behold, 
the days come, saith the Lord, that I will raise unto David a right- 
eous Branch, and a King shall reign and prosper, and shall execute 
justice and judgment in the earth. In his days Judah shall be 

“saved, and Israel shall dwell safely: and this is the name whereby 
he shall be called, The Lord our Righteousness. Therefore, behold, 
the days come, saith the Lord, that they shall no more say, The Lord 
liveth which brought up the children of Israel out of the land of 
Egypt: but, The Lord liveth which brought up and which led the 
seed of the house of Israel out of the north country, and from all 
countries whither I had driven them ; and they shall dwell in their 
own land.”—Jeremiah xxiii. 3-8. 


This also is most certainly still future. Christ has not 
hitherto reigned as King in the earth; neither has Judah 
hitherto been saved by him, nor Israel dwelt safely under 
his sceptre. He is not to receive the earth as his kingdom, 
and assume the dominion of the nations, until the seventh 
trumpet sounds, and the Ancient of days comes and con- 
signs the antichristian powers to destruction. Rev. xi. 15; 
Dan. vii. 18, 14. 

We shall now show thatthe restoration and conversion of 
the Israelites are to take place at the time of Christ’s second 
coming, destruction of the antichristian hosts, and commence- 
ment of his millennial reign. It is foreshown in the pre- 
diction of Christ’s reign, Isaiah xi. The prophecy first an- 
nounces him as the descendant of David, who had been pro- 
mised as the everlasting inheritor of his throne, 2 Sam. vii. 16, 
and describes his attributes as a king, and the characteristics 
of his reign. . 


“ And there shall come forth a rod out of the stem of Jesse, and a 
branch shall grow out of his roots ; and the Spirit of the Lord shall 
rest upon him, the spirit of wisdom and understanding, the spirit of 
counsel and might, the spirit of knowledge and of the fear of the 
Lord; and shall make him of quick understanding in the fear of the 
Lord: and he shall not judge after the sight of his eyes, neither 
reprove after the hearing of his ears; but with righteousness shall 
he judge the poor, and reprove with equity for the meek of the earth. 
And he shall smite the earth with the rod of his mouth, and with the 
breath of his lips shall he slay the wicked.”—Vs. 1-4. 
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The reign here foreshown is thus to commence with a dis- 
crimination of the humble and meek from the wicked, and 
the destruction of the latter by avenging judgments: and in 
exercising these acts of discrimination and vengeance, he is 
to be personally and visibly present; for he is to smite the 
earth with the rod of his mouth, and slay the wicked with 
the breath of his lips, which bespeak his visible presence ; and 
the latter, we are accordingly shown in the New Testament, 
is the instrument with which he is to destroy the man of sin 
at his second coming, 2 Thess. ii. 8; and the former is the 
symbol with which he is represented as slaying the armies of 
the beast and kings at the last great battle at Armageddon, 
Rey. xix. 11-21. The period of his exercising these judicial 
and destroying acts, is therefore that of his second coming, 
and overthrow of the antichristian powers. That destruction, 
it is next foreshown, is to be followed by the millennium in 
which he is to reign in righteousness. 


“ And righteousness shall be the girdle of his loins, and faithful- 
ness the girdle of his reins. The wolf also shall dwell with the 
lamb, and the leopard shall lie down with the kid; and the calf and 
the young lion and the fatling together; and a little child shall lead 
them. And the cow and the bear shall feed ; their young ones shall 
lie down together, and the lion shall eat straw like the ox. And the 
sucking child shall play on the hole of the asp, and the weaned child - 
shall put his hand on the cockatrice’s den. They shall not hurt nor 
destroy in all my holy mountain; for the earth shall be full of the 
knowledge of the Lord, as the waters cover the sea.”—Vs, 5-9. 


That this period is to be the period of the new heaven 
and new earth, when Christ is to reign here visibly, and 
sorrow, want, suffering, and death are no longer to be 
known, is expressly shown, chapter lxv. 17-25, which we are 
hereafter to quote. Andit is at this period that the restora- 
tion of the Israelites is to take place. 


“ And in that day there shall be a root of Jesse, which shall stand 
for an ensign of the people; to it shall the Gentiles seek; and his 
rest shall be glorious. And it shall come-to pass in that day, that 
the Lord shall set his hand again the second time to recover the 
remnant of his people, which shall be left, from Assyria, and from 
Egypt, and from Pathros, and from Cush, and from Elam, and from 
Shinar, and from Hamath, and from the islands of the sea. And 
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he shall set up an ensign for the nations, and shall assemble the out- 
casts of Israel, and gather together the dispersed of Judah from the 
four corners of the earth. The envy also of Ephraim shall depart, 
and the adversaries of Judah shall be cut off: Ephraim shall not 
envy Judah, and Judah shall not vex Ephraim. But they shall fly 
upon the shoulders of the Philistines toward the west; they shall 
spoil them of the east together; they shall lay their hand upon 
Edom and Moab ; and the children of Ammon shall obey them. And 
the Lord shall utterly destroy the tongue of the Egyptian sea, and 
with his mighty wind shall he shake his hand over the river, and 
shall smite it into seven streams, and make men go over dry-shod. 
And there shall be a highway for the remnant of his people which 
shall be left from Assyria, like as it was to Israel in the day that he 
came up out of the land of Egypt.”—Vs. 10-16. 


The time when the Israelites are to be recalled from their 
dispersion in the different parts of the globe, is thus to be the - 
time when Christ executes his avenging judgments on the 
wicked at his second coming, and institutes his millennial 
reign. It is to be “in that day.” And Christ is then to 
manifest himself to the nations; for he is to stand as a signal 
to them ; his “rest,” the scene of his manifestation, is to be 
“ slorious,”’ that is, invested with splendor, and is therefore to 
be visible; and the Gentiles are to seek to it, that is, go thi- 
ther, as is foreshown chapter ii. 2, 3, to offer their homage 
and learn his will. And this is shown also in the song of grati- 
tude and joy that follows, chapter xii.: “In that day shall 
ye say, Praise the Lord, call upon his name, declare his 
doings among the people, make mention that his name is 
exalted. Sing unto the Lord, for he hath done excellent 
things: this is known in all the earth. Cry out and shout, 
thou inhabitant of Zion; for great is the Holy One of Israel 
IN THE MIDST OF THEE.”—Vs. 4-6. 

The prophecy thus clearly foreshows that the restoration 
and conversion of the Israelites are to take place at the time 
of Christ’s visible coming, execution of his final judgments 
on the antichkristian hosts, creation of the new heaven and 
new earth, and commencement of his millennial reign. This 
is indisputably the grammatical sense of the passage; and 
it is as unquestionably its only meaning. The attempts of 
commentators to fasten on it a wholly different signification, 
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on the assumption that it is figurative, are entirely unauthor- 
ized. The figures that occur in it, near forty in number, 
instead of investing it with a different sense, are employed 
for the very purpose of clearly and impressively expressing 
the signification we have ascribed to it, and have in that their 
whole office. There are no figures by which it could be made 
the vehicle of the sense which those commentators assign 
to it,—a prediction of the conversion of the Gentiles, in place 
of a restoration of the Israelites. They in fact, under the 
fancy that the Israelites are used representatively, treat it as 
though it were allegoric or symbolical ; but that, as we shall 
at a later stage of the discussion show, is altogether mistaken, 
and involves a total violation of the prediction. 
There is a similar prediction in Isaiah ]xvi. 


“ Rejoice ye with Jerusalem, and be glad with her, all ye that love 
her; rejoice with joy for her, all ye that mourn for her: that ye 
may suck and be satisfied with the breasts of her consolations; that 
ye may milk out and be delighted with the abundance of her glory. 
For thus saith the Lord, Behold, I will extend peace to her like a 
river, and the glory of the Gentiles like a flowing stream : then shall 
ye suck; ye shall be borne upon her sides, and dandled upon her 
knees. As one whom his mother comforteth, so will I comfort you; 
and ye shall be comforted in Jerusalem.”—Vs. 10-13. 


But when is her deliverance from the power of her ene- 
mies,—which it is shown, vs. 5-9, is to be accomplished 
instantaneously and miraculously,<and her introduction 
into this peaceful and prosperous condition, to take place? 
When Jehovah comes—the answer is—in flaming fire, to 
judge the nations and inflict vengeance on the apostates. 


“ And when ye see this, your heart shall rejoice, and your bones 
shall flourish like an herb, and the hand of the Lord shall be known 
toward his servants, and his indignation toward his exemixzs. For, 
behold, tux LorD WILL COME WITH FIRE, AND WITH HIS CHARIOTS 
LIKE A WHIRLWIND, to render his anger with fury, and his rebuke 
with flames of fire; for by fire and by his sword will the Lord 
plead with all flesh, and the slain of the Lord shall be many. They 
that sanctify themselves and purify themselves in the gardens 
behird one tree in the midst, eating swines’ flesh, and the abomi- 
naticn, and the mouse, shall be consumed together, saith the Lord.”— 
Vs, 14-17. 
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This is clearly to be a personal and visible coming. It is 
such an advent, and such an advent alone, that the language 
describes. It is JEHOVAH HIMSELF who is to appear in the 
scene; not some other being, or the mere elements of the 
physical world. He is to coME, not merely exert his 
power there, or employ the agents of the natural world to 
accomplish his will. He is to come WITH FLAMES OF FIRE 
AND WITH HIS CHARIOTS, not invisibly, or merely, without 
coming, employ the instrumentality of men to execute his 
vengeance. Mere acts of providence do not come with 
chariots; neither are the chariots of Jehovah invisible, nor 
the flames of fire with which he is to consume his enemies. 
It is to contradict their nature to suppose that they are to be 
invisible. The commentators who attempt to force such a 
sense on the language, might as well assert that the chariots 
are to be without form, and the fire without heat. It is 
held by metaphysicians to be the highest possible proof of 
the falsehood of a proposition, that that which it affirms is 
inconceivable; and that is the character of the construction 
which represents that the advent of Jehovah here foretold is 
to be invisible: For who can conceive of invisible chariots, 
that is, chariots that cannot be perceived by the eye, that 
therefore have neither extension, shape, nor color; and that 
consequently are not in any place? Who can conceive of 
flames of fire that have neither any form, color, nor motion; 
and consequently are not in any place? What admirable 
masters of their profession are the critics who, to carry out a 
false theory, plunge into this abyss of contradiction and 
absurdity! But perhaps it will be said that the mode of the 
advent here described is merely jigurative, or indicates 
nothing more than that the acts God is then to exert are to 
be terrific and overwhelming to his enemies. To this we 
reply, in the first place, that that assumption is gratuitous, 
and against the laws of the metaphor which is supposed to be 
used in the passage: for when that figure is employed in pre- 
dicating an act of an agent, the act is always one that is not 
literally possible to him, but only resembles one that is suitable 
to his nature; as when the fields are said to smile, and the 
clouds to frown. But the acts here ascribed to Jehovah are 
not impossible, nor inappropriate tohim. Instead, the mode 
of the advent here foreshown of him, is essentially that in 
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which he appeared to the prophets, Ps. xviii., Isa. vi., Ezek. i. 
and x., and that in which it is expressly predicted he is to 
come at the destruction of the fourth beast, Dan. vii., and the 
man of sin, and his enemies generally, 2 Thess. i.andii. In 
the next place, even the supposition that the passage is meta- 
phorical, assumes that Jehovah is thus really to come to the 
earth and destroy his enemies by his own act: as it is a law 
of the metaphor, that the agent to whom the figurative act 
is ascribed, is always the real agent of the act which the 
metaphor is used to signify. On the ground, then, on which 
these mistaken interpreters proceed, Jehovah is in fact to 
come in person to the earth, and exert the acts by which his 
enemies are to be destroyed. Their supposition, therefore, 
that the passage is metaphorical, does not prevent it from 
announcing a real personal advent of Jehovah, and confuting 
their inference that the acts he is to exert are to be mere acts 
of his ordinary providence. As he is indisputably to come 
in person, his advent and acts will as indisputably be visible, 
and suitable in their greatness and awfulness to his attri- 
butes, the vindication of his rights, and the manifestation of 
his glory. But in the third place, the supposition that the 
passage is metaphorical, is precluded by the comparison that 
is made in it of Jehovah’s coming with fire and with his 
chariots, to a whirlwind;—-or according to the more accurate 
translation of Le Clerc, J. A. Alexander, and others, 
“ Jehovah comes in fire, and like a whirlwind his chariots,” 
in which there is only a comparison of the movement of his 

chariots to a whirlwind :—as in that figure the objects com- — 
pared are always those which the terms by which they are 
designated literally denote, as in the similes of the Psalmist: 
“For as the heaven is high above the earth, so great is the 
mercy of Jehovah toward them that fear him. As far as 
the east is from the west, so far hath he removed our trans- 
gressions from us. Like as a father pitieth his children, so 
the Lord pitieth them that fear him. As for man, his days 
are as grass: as a flower of the field, so he flourisheth ; for 
the wind passeth over it and it is gone,” Ps..ciii. 11-16; 
where the things compared are those which the names by 
which they are designated literally express. And that is 
the law of the figure universally and necessarily, as other- 
wise there would be no means of knowing what the objects 
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are that are compared. What can Jehovah’s chariots mean, 
if they do not mean his chariots? and what can a whirlwind 
mean, if it does not mean a whirlwind? The fact that the 
coming of Jehovah’s chariots is compared to the rush of a 
whirlwind, presents the most absolute demonstration, accord- 
ingly, that his chariots are actually to come, and that his 
advent, therefore, is to be personal and visible. The attempt 
to exclude this sense by the pretence that the passage is 
metaphorical, thus defeats itself. 

When then is this advent in fire and with chariots rushing 
like a whirlwind, to take place? The answer is, at the time 
of the restoration of the Israelites and the creation of the 
new heavens and the new earth, at the commencement of 
Christ’s millennial reign. 


“ For I know their works and thoughts: it shall come that I will 
gather all nations and tongues, and they shall come and see my 
glory. And I will set a sign among them, and I will send those 
that escape of them unto the nations, to Tarshish, Pul, and Lud, that 
draw the bow, to Tubal and Javan, to the isles afar off, that have not 
heard my fame, neither have seen my glory; and they shall declare 
my glory among the Gentiles. And they shall bring all your bre- 
thren for an offering unto the Lord out of all nations, upon horses 
and in chariots, and in litters, and upon mules, and upon swift 
beasts, to my holy mountain Jerusalem, saith the Lord, as the chil- 
dren of Israel bring an offering in a clean vessel into the house of the 
Lord. And I will also take of them for priests and for Levites, saith 
the Lord. For as the new heavens and the new earth which I will 
make, shall remain before me, saith the Lord, so shall your seed and 
your name remain. And it shall come to pass that from one new 
moon to another, and from one sabbath to another, shall all flesh 
come to worship before me, saith the Lord. And they shall go forth 
and look upon the carcasses of the men that have transgressed against 
me ; for their worm shall not die, neither shall their fire be quenched ; 
and they shall be an abhorring unto all flesh.”—Vs, 18-24. 


The time when Jehovah is to come in fire and his chariots 
as a whirlwind and destroy his enemies, is thus the time 
when the Israelites are to be restored from their dispersion 
among all nations, and Jerusalem is to be created a rejoicing, 
and her people a joy. And that advent of Jehovah and that 
restoration of the Israelites are to be personal and visible; 
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as the comparison that is made of the continuance of that 
people before him to the endurance of the new heavens and 
new earth which he is then to create, demonstrates, according 
to the law of the simile we have already stated, that -the 
objects that are thus compared are those which their names 
literally denote. The supposition indeed that they are not; 
that, as those claim who hold the prophecy to be metaphor- 
ical, the new heavens and new earth denote a new state of 
the church, and that the Israelites mean the Gentiles who 
are to constitute the church; is to make the objects com- 
pared identically the same, and convert the sim#e into non- 
sense. For it then: becomes a mere assurance that, as the 
new state of the church which God is to create shall remain 
before him, so shall the individuals who constitute the church 
in that state remain! What admirable proofs they give of 
their knowledge of the laws of language who thus put the 
word of God on the rack and wrench from it all its legiti- 
mate meaning, in order to bring it into harmony with their 
unauthorized theories! But the comparison of the perma- 
nence of the heaven and earth and of the Israelites in the 
passage, prohibits that outrage, and cuts off the pretence 
therefore on the one hand, that the Israelites are not the real 
subjects of the predicted restoration, nor the restoration a real 
one; and on the other, that the time of their restoration is 
not to be the time of Christ’s second coming, and the crea- 
tion of the new heavens and new earth at the beginning of 
the millennium. For at the creation of the new heavens and 
new earth, God, we are expressly assured, Rev. xxi. 1-11, is 
to descend and dwell with men, and the new Jerusalem, the 
symbol of the risen and glorified saints, is to come down 
from heaven and be the scene of his visible presence; and 
that creation of the new heavens and new earth, we are expli- 
citly shown, Isaiah lxv., is to be followed by the residence of 
the Israelites in their ancient capital and land, in millennial 
peace, prosperity, and happiness. 


“For behold, I create new heavens and a new earth; and the 
former shall not be remembered, nor come into mind. But be ye 
glad and rejoice for ever in that which I create; for behold, I create 
Jerusalem a rejoicing, and her people a joy; and I will rejoice in 
Jerusalem, and joy in my people: and the voice of weeping shall be 
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no more heard in her, nor the voice of crying. There shall be no 
more thence an infant of days, nor an old man that hath not filled his 
days: for the child shall die an hundred years old; but the sinner 
being an hundred years old shall be accursed. And they shall build 
houses and inhabit them; and they shall plant vineyards and eat 
the fruit of them. They shall not build, and another inhabit; they 
shall not plant, and another eat: for as the days of a tree are the 
days of my people, and mine elect shall long enjoy the work of their 
hands. They shall not labor in vain, nor bring forth for trouble ; for 
they are the seed of the blessed of the Lord, and their offspring with 
them. Andit shall come to pass that before they call I will answer, 
and while they are yet speaking I will hear. The wolf and the 
lamb shall feed together, and the lion shall eat straw like the bul- 
lock, and dust shall be the serpent’s meat. They shall not hurt nor 
destroy in all my holy mountain, saith the Lord.”—Vs. 17-25. 


The creation of the new heavens and earth is most cer- 
tainly therefore to be followed by the residence of the Isra- 
elites in their ancient country and capital, through an unli- 
mited period, in unmingled peace, prosperity, and happiness. 
These two passages are thus a clear, full, and most empha- 
tic revelation, that Jehovah is to come in visible pomp and 
glory, and destroy his enemies by the fires of his vengeance, 
at the time of the restoration of the Israelites; and that the 
epoch of that advent and restoration, is to be the epoch of 
the creation of the new heavens and new earth, and the com- 
mencement of Christ’s millennial reign. 

That these events are to take place at the same time, is 
foreshown also in the prophecy of Joel. 


“And it shall come to pass afterwards, that I will pour out my 
Spirit upon all flesh; and your sons and your daughters shall pro- 
phesy, your old men shall dream dreams, your young men shall see 
visions: and also upon the servants and upon the handmaids in those 
days will I pour out my Spirit. And I will show wonders in the 
heavens and in the earth, blood, and fire, and pillars of smoke. 
The sun shall be turned into darkness and the moon into blood, 
before the great and the terrible day of the Lord come. And it shall 
come to pass, that whosoever will call upon the name of the Lord 
shall be delivered: for in Mount Zion and in Jerusalem shall be deli- 
verance, as the Lord hath said, and in the remnant whom the Lord shall 
call. For behold, in those days and in that time, when I shall bring 
again THE CAPTIVITY OF JuDAH AND JERUSALEM, I will also gather 
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all nations, and will bring them down into the valley of Jehoshaphat, 
and will plead with them there for my people and my heritage Israel, 
whom they have scattered among the nations and parted my land.” 
—Joel ii. 28-82 ; iii. 1, 2. 


The period when these events are to take place is thus 
declared to be that of the restoration of God’s people from 
their captivity among the nations, and the extraordinary sig- 
nals that are to precede their restoration in the heavens and 
on the earth, are those which Christ announced to his disci- 
ples, as immediately to precede his coming in the clouds of 
heaven, to gather and judge the nations, and redeem his 
people. The prophet then summons the nations to assemble 
their hosts at Jerusalem, predicts again that the sun and 
moon shall then be darkened, and announces that Jehovah 
shall then utter his voice from Zion, and give deliverance to 
his people. 


“Proclaim ye this among the Gentiles: Prepare war; wake up 
the mighty men ; let all the men of war draw near; let them come 
up; beat your ploughshares into swords, and your pruning-hooks 
into spears: let the weak say, I am strong. Assemble yourselves 
and come, all ye heathen, and gather yourselves together round 
about: thither cause thy mighty ones to come down, O Lord: Let 
the heathen be wakened, and come up to the valley of Jehoshaphat ; 
for there will I sit to judge all the heathen round about. Put ye in 
the sickle, for the harvest is ripe; come, get you down, for the press 
is full, the fats overflow ; for their wickedness is great. Multitudes, 
multitudes in the valley of decision: for the day of the Lord is near 
in the valley of decision. The sun and the moon shall be darkened, 
and the stars shall withdraw their shining. The Lord also shall roar 
out of Zion, and utter his voice from Jerusalem ; and the heaveris 
and the earth shall shake; but the Lord will be the hope of his peo- 
ple, and the strength of the children of Israel. So shall ye know 
that I am the Lord your God, dwelling in Zion, my holy moun- - 
tain. Then shall Jerusalem be holy, and there shall no stranger pass 
through her any more.”—Chap. iii. 9-17. 


The gathering of the nations here foretold, is that of the 
great battle of God Almighty at Armageddon, predicted also 
Zech. xiv. 1-15, and Rev. xix. 11-21, whose object is to be to 
conquer and disperse the Israelites who will have returned to 
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Jerusalem, and thereby confute the expectation of God’s 
people that Christ is to establish his throne there, destroy his 
foes, and extend his dominion over the whole earth. And 
Jehovah is then to appear visibly—for he is to shake the hea- 
vens and the earth with the thunder of bis voice—and is to 
judge and destroy his enemies, and give deliverance to his 
people. The facts that the assemblage is to consist of armed 
hosts; that their aim is to be to perpetuate the captivity and 
dispersion of the Israelites, and thereby prevent Christ’s reign- 
ing on Mount Zion; that Jehovah is to interpose in person 
to save his people, and judge and destroy their assailants ; and 
‘that his interposition is to be preceded by the signs in the sun 
and moon which are to herald Christ’s coming in the clouds 
to judge and destroy his enemies, show most clearly that 
the epoch is the same. There are not to be two great sieges 
of Jerusalem, or battles in Palestine, in which Jehovah is to 
interpose in person and devour his enemies with fire. There 
are not to be two judgments and destructions of the anti- 
christian powers, symbolized by the beast and false prophet, 
Rey. xix., Dan. vii. There are not to be two such crises at 
which the sun and moon are to be darkened, the stars fall from 
heaven, and the powers of heaven be shaken, v. 15, 16, Matt. 
xxiv. 29. The advent here foreshown is unquestionably 
therefore Christ’s second coming, and the judgment that of the 
hostile hosts that are symbolized, Dan. vii., Rev. vi. 138-17, 
xi. 18, and xix. 11-21, and foretold also Zech. xiv. and 
Isaiah Ixvi. They are accordingly to be followed by the 
renovation of the earth, and the millennial reign of Jehovah 
in Zion. 


“ And it shall come to pass in that day that the mountains shall 
drop down new wine, and the hills shall flow with milk, and all the 
rivers of Judah shall flow with waters, and a fountain shall come forth 
of the house of the Lord and shall water the valley of Shittim. 
Egypt shall be a desolation, and Edom shall be a desolate wilderness 
for the violence against the children of Judah, because they have shed 
innocent blood in their land. But Judah shall dwell for ever, and 
Jerusalem from generation to generation. For I will cleanse their 
blood which I have not cleansed ; for the Lord dwelleth in Zion.”— 
Joel iii, 18-21. 


This is the period of the new heaven and new earth fore- 
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shown Isaiah lxv. and Amos ix., when God is to make Jeru- 
salem a rejoicing and her people a joy ; when there is to be 
no more weeping, sorrow, nor want, but the ploughman shall 
overtake the reaper, and the treader of grapes him that sow- 
eth seed; and the mountains shall drop sweet wine ; the wolf 
and the lamb shall feed together; and Jehovah shall dwell 
in Zion and manifest to all nations his glory. 

The contemporaneousness of these events is foreshown also 
by Zephaniah. God first announces his purpose to gather 
the nations together, and devour them with the fire of his 
indignation, and cut of also the incorrigible of his own peo- 
ple; and then to convert the survivors of the Israelites, and 
cause them tq dwell in their land in righteousness and peace. 


“ Therefore wait ye upon me, saith the Lord, until the day that I 
rise up to the prey: for my determination is to gather the nations, 
that I may assemble the kingdoms to pour upon them mine indigna- 
tion, all my fierce anger: for all the earth shall be devoured with the 
fire of my jealousy. For then will I turn [change] to the people a 
pure lip, that they may all call upon the name of the Lord to serve 
him with one consent. From beyond the rivers of Ethiopia my sup- 
pliants, the daughters of my dispersed, shall bring mine offering. In 
that day thou shalt not feel shame for deeds such as those with which 
thou hast [heretofore] transgressed against me: for then I will take 
away out of the midst of thee them that rejoice in thy pride, and 
thou shalt no more be haughty because of my holy mountain, and I 
will leave in the midst of thee an afflicted and poor people, and they 
shall trust in the name of the Lord. The remnant of Israel shall not 
do iniquity, nor speak lies ; neither shall a deceitful tongue be found 
in their mouth: for they shall feed and lie down, and none shall make 
them afraid.”—Chap. iii. 8-13. 


These events are most certainly still future. No such 
destruction of the nations by fire has happened. No such 
conversion of the surviving Israelites, and peaceful occupa- 
tion of their ancient land, have taken place. That gathering 
of the nations is undoubtedly to be to the last great battle of 
Armageddon ; and the fire with which they are to be de- 
voured, the flaming fire in which Christ is to be revealed, 
when he comes with his mighty angels to take vengeance on 
those that acknowledge him not, and obey not his gospel, 
2 Thess. i. 7,8. Itis next announced accordingly that the 
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Israelites shall then be delivered from all their calamities and 
sorrows; that their dispersed shall be restored to their na- 
tional inheritance; and that God shall thereafter dwell in the 
midst of them, and make them the objects of wonder and 
admiration to all the inhabitants of the earth. 


“Sing, O daughter of Zion; shout, O Israel; be glad and re- 
joice with all thy heart, O daughter of Jerusalem. The Lord hath 
taken away thy judgments, he hath cast out thine enemy: the King 
of Israel, the Lord, is in the midst of thee; thou shalt not see evil 
any more. 

“In that day it shall be said to Jerusalem, Fear thou not; and to 
Zion, Let not thine hands be slack. The Lord thy God in the midst 
of thee is mighty; he will save, he will rejoice over thee with joy; 
he will rest in his love, he will joy over thee with singing. I will 
gather the sorrowful for the solemn assembly who are of thee, the 
reproach of which is a burden. Behold, at that time I will undo all 
that afflict thee: and I will save her that halteth, and gather her 
that was driven out; and I will get them praise and fame in every 
land where they have been put toshame. At that time will I bring 
you again, in the time that I gather you; for I will make you a 
name and a praise among all people of the earth, when I turn back 
your captivity before your eyes, saith the Lord.”—Vs. 14-20. 


Here is thus an explicit promise of their recall from their 
captivity, their re-establishment in their own land and 
restoration to the divine favor, the reign of Jehovah their 
King in the midst of them, and their everlasting exemption 
thereafter from every form of evil. The period of these 
events is to be the period, therefore, of Christ’s second com- 
ing, overthrow of the antichristian powers, and institution 
of his millennial reign, when all things are to become new, 
and toil, suffering, want, sorrow, and death are to be known 
no more. , 

It is predicted also by Ezekiel, that at the time of their 
restoration to their land, Jehovah shall establish his taber- 
nacle, in which he visibly revealed himself, among them, that 
the Messiah shall then be their King, and reign over them, 
and that they shall be universally sanctified, and enjoy their 
ancient inheritance under his gracious sceptre through an 
everlasting series of generations. 
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“Thus saith the Lord God; Behold, I will take the children of 
Israel from among the heathen whither they be gone, and will 
gather them on every side, and bring them into their own land ; 
and I will make them one nation in the land upon the mountains of 
Israel: and one king shall be king to them all: and they shall no 
more be two nations, neither shall they be divided into two king- 
doms any more at all, neither shall they defile themselves with their 
idols, nor with their detestable things, nor with any of their trans- 
gressions: but I will save them out of all their dwelling-places 
wherein they have sinned, and will cleanse them: so shall they he 
my people, and I will be their God: and David my servant shall be 
king over them: and they shall all have one shepherd: they shall 
also walk in my judgments, and observe my statutes and do them. 
And they shall dwell in the land that I have given unto Jacob my 
servant, wherein your fathers have dwelt; and they shall dwell 
therein, they, and their children, and their children’s children for 
ever: and my servant David shall be their prince for ever. More- 
over, I will make a covenant of peace with them: it shall be an 
everlasting covenant with them; and I will place them, and multi- 
ply them, and will set my sanctuary in the midst of them for ever- 
more. My tabernacle also shall be with them: yea, I will be their 
God, and they shall be my people; and the Gentiles shall know 
that I, Jehovah, do sanctify Israel, when my sanctuary shall be in 
the midst of them for evermore.”—Chap. xxxvii. 21-28, 


Such a universal restoration and sanctification of the 
nation has never yet taken place. Their dispersion is now 
more absolute, indeed, and their alienation from God more 
general than they were at the time of the prediction. The 
return and conversion here foreshown are yet future. When 
the Israelites are thuS restored and converted, God is for 
ever to establish his sanctuary among them, in which he 
will reveal himself visibly, and from that wonderful distinc- 
tion—such are to be the displays of his majesty there—all 
the nations of the world will see that the Israelites are, as a 
people, consecrated in an especial manner to Jehovah; and 
Christ, the great descendant of David and heir of his throne, 
is then to be their king, reign over them and bless them 
with peace, prosperity, and happiness, through an eternal 
succession of generations. That this great Prince is the 
Messiah, and that he is then to reign in person and appear 
in visible majesty in his sanctuary at Jerusalem, is placed 
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beyond all doubt by a symbolical vision, in which the temple 
itself, then to be erected on Mount Zion, was presented to 
the eyes of the prophet, and he beheld Jehovah descending 
in majesty from heaven, and entering it, filling it with his 
glory, and proclaiming it as the seat of his throne, and his 
dwelling-place for ever. 


“ Afterwards he brought me to the gate, the gate that looketh 
toward the east; and behold, the glory of the God of ssrael came 
from the way of the east; and his voice was like a noise of many 
waters; and the earth shined with his glory. And it was according 
to the appearance of the vision which I saw; according to the vision 
that I saw when I came to destroy the city: and the visions were 
like the vision I saw by the river Chebar; and I fell upon my face. 
And the glory of the Lord came into the house by the way of the 
gate whose prospect is toward the east. So the Spirit took me up, 
and brought me into the inner court; and behold, the glory of the 
Lord filled the house. And I heard him speaking unto me out of 
the house ; and the man stood by me. And he said unto me, Son 
of man; the place of my throne, and the place of the soles of my 
feet, where I will dwell in the midst of the children of Israel for ever, 
and my holy name shall the house of Israel no more defile.”—Chap. 
xiii. 1-7. 


As Jehovah in this vision, according to the law of divine 
symbols, represented himself, so his coming in the vision in 
glory, and entering into the temple and proclaiming it his 
everlasting throne in the midst of the children of Israel, 
symbolizes his real coming in visible glory, entrance into 
the temple, of which that beheld by the prophet was the 
representative, and reigning there as the King of that peo- 
ple: and the time when he is to come in that manner and 
commence his reign there, it is shown in the subsequent 
part of the vision, is the period of their restoration to their 
ancient land, at the creation of the new heaven and new 
earth, when Jerusalem is to become a rejoicing and her 
people a joy, and when tears and sorrow, want and suffering, 
are to be known no more. 


“ Afterwards he brought me again unto the door of the house; 
and behold, waters issued out from under the threshold of the house 
eastward; for the forefront of the house stood toward the east, and 
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the waters came down from under from the right side of the house, 
at the south side of the altar. Then brought he me out of the way 
of the gate northward, and led me about the way without unto the 
outer gate, by the way that looketh eastward: and behold, there ran 
out waters on the right side. And when the man that had the line 
in his hand went forth eastward, he measured a thousand cubits, and 
he brought me through the waters; the waters were to the ankles. 
Again he measured a thousand, and brought me through the waters ; 
the waters were to the knees. Again he measured a thousand, and 
brought me through ; the waters were to the loins. Afterward he 
measured a thousand; and it was a river that I could not pass over: 
for the waters were risen, waters to swim in, a river that could not 
be passed over. And he said unto me, Son of man, hast thou 
seen? Then he brought me, and caused me to return fo the brink 
of the river. Now, when I had returned, behold at the bank of the 
river, very many trees on the one side and on the other. Then said 
he unto me, These waters issue out toward the east country, and go 
down into the desert, and go into the sea; and being brought forth 
into the sea, the waters shall be healed. ..... And by the river 
upon the bank thereof, on this side and on that side, shall grow all 
trees for meat, whose leaf shall not fade, neither shall the fruit 
thereof be consumed : it shall bring forth new fruit according to his 
months, because their waters they issued out of the sanctuary ; and 
the fruit thereof shall be for meat, and the leaf thereof for medi- 
cine.”—Chap. xlvii. 1-12. 


That the things here symbolized belong to the period of 
the new heavens and the new earth, when Christ and the 
risen saints are to reign here, is seen from the exhibition in 
the Apocalypse, chapter xxii. 1, 2, of a similar river, as pro- 
ceeding from the throne of God and the Lamb in the new 
Jerusalem, with trees of life on its banks yielding fruit every 
month, and leaves for the healing of the nations. The com- 
ing of Christ, the restoration of the Israelites, the renovation 
of the world, and the commencement of the millennial reign, 
are therefore to be of the same period. 

There is a similar prediction in Zechariah. The prophet 
first foreshows that the nations are to gather together against 
Jerusalem, and that God will defend the city and destroy 
them in an extraordinary manner. 


“The burden of the word of the Lord for Israel, saith the Lord, 
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which stretcheth forth the heavens, and layeth the foundations of 
the earth, and formeth the spirit of man within him. Behold, I 
will make Jerusalem a cup of trembling unto all the people round 
about, when they shall be in the siege both against Judah and against 
Jerusalem. And in that day will I make Jerusalem a burdensome 
stone for all people: all that burden themselves with it shall be cut 
in pieces, though all the people of the earth be gathered together 
against it. In that day, saith the Lord, I will smite every horse 
with astonishment, and his rider with madness: and | will open 
mine eyes upon the house of Judah, and will smite every horse of 
the people with blindness. And the governors of Judah shall say in 
their heart, The inhabitants of Jerusalem are strength in the Lord 
of hosts, their God. In that day will I make the governors of Judah 
like a hearth of fire among the wood, and like a torch of fire ina 
sheaf; and they shall devour all the people round about, on the 
right hand and on the left; and Jerusalem shall be inhabited again 
in her own place, even in Jerusalem. The Lord also shall save the 
tents of Judah first, that the glory of the house of David, and the 
glory of the inhabitants of Jerusalem, do not magnify itself above 
Judah. In that day shall the Lord defend the inhabitants of Jerusa- 
lem; and he that is feeble among them at that day shall be as David ; 
and the house of David as God, as the angel of the Lord before 
them. And it shall come to pass in that day, that I will seek to 
destroy all the nations that come against Jerusalem.”—Chap. xii. 
1-9. 


That the conflict here described is to be a conflict between 
Judah and the Gentile nations, and that it is the Jews, not, 
as the allegorizing interpreters maintain, some analogous 
class of persons, that are to be delivered, is shown by the 
similes in which they are compared, in their assault on the 
Gentiles, to a hearth-fire among wood, and a burning torch 
in a sheaf of grain; and the feeble among them is likened 
to David, and the house of David to the angel of Jehovah, 
the Messiah: as in that figure, as already stated, the agents 
or things compared are always those which their names 
literally denote. No law of language is more certain; and 
it sets aside for ever the pretence that this and other similar 
prophecies, under the names of Judah and Jerusalem, merely 
treat of converted Gentiles. This deliverance is to be fol- 
lowed by an effusion of the Spirit upon the house of David 
and the inhabitants of Jerusalem, and a visible manifestation 
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of Christ to them, and their repentance, faith, and accept- 
ance. 


“ And I will pour upon the house of David, and upon the inhabit- 
ants of Jerusalem, the Spirit of grace and of supplications, and they 
shall look upon me whom they have pierced, and they shall mourn 
for him as one mourneth for his only son, and shall be in bitterness 
for him as one is in bitterness for his first born. In that day shall 
there be a great mourning in Jerusalem, as the mourning of Hada- 
drimmon in the valley of Megiddon. And the land shall mourn 
every family apart; the family of the house of David apart, and 
their wives apart; the family of the house of Nathan apart, and 
their wives apart; the family of the house of Levi apart, and their 
wives apart ; the family of Shimei apart, and their wives apart; all 
the families that remain ; every family apart, and their wives apart. 
In that day there shall be a fountain opened to the house of David 
and to the inhabitants of Jerusalem, for sin, and for uncleanness.”— 
Chap. xii. 10-14; xiii. 1. 


That Christ is then to reveal himself to them openly, and 
be recognised by them as their Messiah, is expressly shown 
in the announcement that “they shall look upon me whom 
they have pierced,” as they cannot look upon him unless he 
is present and visible. It is indicated also by the bitterness 
of their sorrow, and their inquiry what the wounds are in 
his hands; and it is placed beyond question, by the quota- 
tion of the language by John in the Apocalypse, to show 
that when he comes in the clouds, and visibly to every eye, 
they also who pierced him shall see him. “ Behold, he 
cometh with clouds; and every eye shall see him, and they 
who pierced him, and all the kindreds of the earth shall wail 
because of him,” Rev. i.7. As in this passage, they who 
pierced him are to see him with the eye, so they in Zecha- 
riah, who are to look upon him, are to look upon him with 
the eye; and therefore he is to be personally present and 
visible to them. And this is expressly shown again, in a 
later passage in the prophecy, chap. xiv. 1-4, in which it is 
announced that when Jehovah gathers all nations against 
Jerusalem, and the city has been taken, the houses rifled, 
and one half of the population carried forth captives, “then 
will the Lord go forth and fight against those nations, as 
when he fought in the day of battle, and Ais feet s&ll stand 
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in that day upon the mount of Olives, which is before Jerusalem 
on the east, and the mount of Olives shall cleave in the midst 
thereof, toward the east and toward the west, a very great 
valley, and half of the mountain shall remove toward the 
north, and half of it toward the south, and ye shall flee to 
the valley of the mountains, and the Lord my God shall come, 
and all his saints with thee ;” and it is added, “ And the Lord 
shall be King over all the earth; in that day there shall be 
one Lord, and his name one.”—-Chap. xiv. 1-5, 9. His 
coming is therefore to be literal, is to take place at the epoch 
of the last great battle with the antichristian powers, the 
deliverance and conversion of the Israelites, and the com- 
mencement of the millennial reign. 

Christ’s visible interposition to deliver the Israelites at the 
time of their restoration, is foretold by Micah : 


“T will surely assemble, O Jacob, all of thee ; I will surely gather 
the remnant of Israel : I will put them together as the sheep of Boz- 
rah, as the flock in the midst of their fold: they shall make great 
noise by reason of [the multitude of ] men. The Breaker is come up 
before them: they have broken up and passed through the gate, 
and are gone out by it: and their King shall pass before them, and 
Jehovah at their head.”—Chap. ii. 12, 13. 


The re-assembling of the Israelites here predicted is to 
embrace the whole of them. Not an individual is to be left 
in exile; and their multitude is to be such, that the noise of 
their movement is to be great, like that of an army. It is, 
therefore, still future. No universal restoration of the ten 
tribes, who alone had been carried into captivity at the time 
of this prophecy, has yet taken place; nor any return that 
answered at all in numbers to this description. The whole 
who were restored from Babylon amounted to but a few 
thousands; and they, with at most few exceptions, were of 
the two tribes of Judah and Benjamin. The Breaker—he 
who crushes every barrier, who makes a way through every 
obstacle to their return—is their King Jehovah, and he is to 
pass before them as their leader; and is therefore to be visi- 
bly present, as he was in conducting them from Egypt. The 
attempts of their conquerors to retain those whom they have 
carried {nto captivity, Zech. xiv. 2, in camps or fortified cities, 
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are to be vain. Jehovah is to appear at their head, dash the 
gates within which they are inclosed, and leading them 
homeward, dry up the Red Sea for their passage, and divide 
the Euphrates, that they may pass it dry shod.—Isaiah xi. 
15, 16. 

There is a still more specific prediction of his coming and 
reign over them at the time of their restoration, chap. iv. 
and v. After announcing, chap. iv. 1-5, that “in the last 
days the Lord’s house shall be established in the top of the 
mountains, and all nations shall flow unto it,” the prophet 
adds: 


“Tn that day, saith the Lord, will I assemble her that halteth, and 
I will gather her that is driven out, and her that I have afflicted, and 
I will make her that halted a remnant [that shall return], and her 
that was cast far off a strong nation ; and the Lord shall reign over 
them in Mount Zion, from henceforth even for ever. And thou, O 
tower of the flock, the stronghold of the daughter of Zion, unto thee 
shall it come, even the first dominion: the kingdom shall come to 
the daughter of Jerusalem.”—Vs. 6-8. 


Before their deliverance they were to be trampled down 
by their enemies and carried into captivity; but at length 
they shall triumph over their oppressors, and tread them 
down like sheaves on a threshing floor. 


“ Now also many nations are gathered against thee, that say, Let 
her be defiled, and let our eye look upon Zion. But they know not 
the thoughts of the Lord, neither understand they his counsel ; for 
he shall gather them [the nations], as the sheaves into the floor. 
Arise and thresh, O daughter of Zion; for I will make thine horn 
iron, and I will make thy hoof brass: and thou shalt beat in pieces 
many people, and I will consecrate their gain unto the Lord, and their 
substance unto the Lord of the whole earth.”—Vs. 10-13. 


No such victory over their enemies has yet been achieved 
by them. They never conquered the Assyrians, the Baby- 
lonians, the Medes and Persians, the Greeks, the Syrians, nor 
the Romans; nor consecrated the spoils of those nations to 
Jehovah. The prediction is yet to be fulfilled. It is accord- 
ingly foreshown in the next chapter, that it is to take place 
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after a long dispersion, to which they were to be subjected 
subsequently to Christ’s first coming and crucifixion. 


“ They shall smite the judge of Israel with a rod upon the cheek. 
But thou, Bethlehem Ephratah, though thou be little among the 
thousands of Judah, yet out of thee shall he come forth unto me that 
is to be ruler in Israel, whose goings forth have been of old, from 
everlasting. Therefore will I give them up, until the time that she 
which travaileth hath brought forth: then the remnant of his breth- 
ren shall return unto the children of Israel, and he shall stand and 
feed in the strength of the Lord, in the majesty of the name of Jeho- 
vah his God ; and they shall abide; for now shall he be great unto 
the ends of the earth.”—Chap. v. 1-4. 


It is thus foreshown that after Christ’s first coming and 
being smitten on the cheek, Matt. xxvi. 67, the Israelites were, 
because of their rejection of him, to be given up to disper- 
sion among their enemies, till the time should come when 
they should endeavor, like one in a birth struggle, Isaiah 
lxvi. 7-9, liv. 1-3, to extricate themselves, and return and 
reorganize as a nation in their own land: when he shall in- 
terpose in the majesty of Jehovah as their ruler, and shall 
cause them to abide in their inheritance, because he shall then 
be great unto the ends of the earth ; that is, shall be the King 
of kings and Lord of lords, and bring all nations under his 
dominion, so that there shall be no foe left who can make 
war on them, and carry them again into captivity. But when 
that great moment arrives, and Christ and his flaming 
legions interpose in their behalf, instead of being any longer 
helplessly trampled down by their foes, they are to gain a 
victory over them. 


“ And the remnant of Jacob shall be among the Gentiles in the 
midst of many people, as a lion among the beasts of the forest, as a 
young lion among the flocks of sheep, who, if he go through; both 
treadeth down, and teareth in pieces, and none can deliver. Thine 
hand shall be lifted up upon thine adversaries, and all thine enemies 
shall be cut off.”—Vs. 8, 9. 


Christ’s second coming, therefore, and the commencement 
of his reign over the nations, are to take place at the time of 
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the restoration of the Israelites and destruction of the hos- 
tile powers that endeavor to retain them in subjection. 

The contemporaneousness of these events is revealed also, 
Zech. ix. 


“ Rejoice greatly, O daughter of Zion; shout, O daughter of Jeru- 
salem: behold, thy King cometh unto thee: he is just and having 
salvation, lowly and riding upon an ass, and upon a colt the foal of 
an ass. And I will cut off the chariot from Ephraim and the horse 
from Jerusalem, and the battle bow shall be cutoff, and he shall speak 
peace unto the heathen; and his dominion shall be from sea even to 
sea, and from the river to the ends of the earth.”—Vs. 9, 10. 


But when is the King of Zion thus to come to her, destroy 
all the implements of war, and extend his dominion over 
the whole earth? When he delivers the Israelites from their 
captivity, vii. 12, and restores them to their own land, v. 16. 


“ As for thee also, by the blood of thy covenant [the covenant I 
have made with thee ratified by blood], I have sent forth thy prison- 
ers out of the pit wherein is no water. Return ye to the stronghold 
[Jerusalem], ye prisoners of hope; even to-day do I declare I will 
render double unto thee; when I have bent Judah for me, filled the 
bow with Ephraim, and raised up thy sons, O Zion, against thy sons, 
O Javan, and made thee as the sword of a mighty maa.”—Vs. 11-13. 


When thus released from their captivity as from a prison, 
summoned to return to their ancient capital, and prepared to 
be used as God’s instruments in destroying their enemies, 
then shall Jehovah visibly appear for their deliverance, and 
flash his devouring lightnings on their foes. 


“ And the Lord shall be seen over them, his arrow shall go forth 
as the lightning, and the Lord God shall blow the trumpet, and shall 
go with whirlwinds of the south. The Lord of ‘hosts shall defend 
them: and they shall devour and subdue with sling-stones; and 
they shall drink and make a noise as through wine; and they shall 
be filled like bowls, as the corners of the altar. And the Lord their 
God shall save them in that day, as the flock of his people: for they 
shall be as the stones of a crown lifted up as an ensign upon his 
land.”—Vs. 14-16. 


Their restoration is thus to take place when Jehovah 
comes visibly in the clouds, and darting his lightnings on the 
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hosts arrayed against them, gives them a final deliverance 
from their power; and that is-to be at the commencement of 
Christ’s millennial reign, when he puts an end for ever to 
war, and extends his peaceful and gracious dominion over all 
the nations of the world. 

There are other passages in the Old Testament in which 
these events are exhibited as contemporaneous, as Isaiah iv. 
2-6; ix. 1-7; xxiv., xxv., xxvi., xxx. 18-43; xxxii.-xxxv., 
and nearly the whole that follow. The restoration of the 
Israelites from their captivity, their sanctification, acceptance, 
and deliverance from all the avenging judgments with which 
they have been smitten; the destruction of their enemies, the 
reign of Jehovah over them in majesty, and the renovation 
of the earth, are everywhere conjoined as events of the same 
happy period. So also Jeremiah xxiii. 1-8; xxx., xxxi, 
and xxxiii.; Hosea i. 10; ii. 14-23; iii. 4,5; xii. 9-14. 

But we turn to the New Testament, in which it is also 
foretold that the second coming of Christ is to take place at 
the time of the restoration of the Israelites. Thus Christ 
announces that at the destruction of Jerusalem by the Ro- 
mans, the Israelites were to fall by the edge of the sword, 
and be led away captive into all nations; and that Jerusa- 
lem was to be trodden down by the Gentiles until the times 
of the Gentiles should be fulfilled; implying that at that 
epoch their captivity is to terminate; and he adds that when 
that tribulation has ended, they shall see the Son of man 
coming in the clouds of heaven with power and great glory, 
and shall look up and lift up their heads because their 
redemption draweth nigh. Matthew xxiv. 21-30; Luke 
xxi. 24-28. 

It is foreshown also Rom. xi. 25-27, where it is announced 
that the blindness which has happened unto Israel is to con- 
tinue until the fulness of the Gentiles be come in; and that 
then all Israel shall be saved by the coming of the Deliverer 
to Zion, who shall turn away ungodliness from Jacob, 
according to God’s covenant with them when he takes away 
their sins; indicating that they will then have returned to 
Zion according to the predictions of the ancient prophets, that 
their conversion is to take place after their return from their 
dispersion, Jer. xxxi. 27-40; Zech. xii. 6-14; and that the 
coming of their Deliverer is thus to be personal and visible. 
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And finally it is expressly declared by Peter, Acts iii. 19-21, 
that Christ is tocome from heaven at the time of the restora- 
tion of the Israelites and the creation of the new heavens and 
new earth, which are to take place at their re-establishment in 
their ancient land. ‘ Repent ye, therefore, and be converted, 
that your sins may be blotted out, when the times of refreshing 
shall come from the presence of the Lord, and he shall send Jesus 
Christ, who was before preached unto you, WHOM THE 
HEAVENS MUST RECEIVE [RETAIN] UNTIL THE TIMES OF THE 
RESTITUTION OF ALL THINGS, which God hath spoken of by the 
mouth of all his holy propheis since the world began.” That 
restitution of all things is the restoration of the Israelites 
from their dispersion, their renovation and re-establishment as 
God’s people, the resurrection of the holy dead, the conver- 
sion of the Gentiles, the new creation of the earth and the 
atmosphere by which they are to be reinstated in a condi- 
tion essentially like that in which they subsisted anterior to 
the fall; and finally the reign of Jehovah over the earth in 
visible majesty, for this is the restitution of all things that is 
spoken of by the holy prophets, Isaiah, Jeremiah, Ezekiel, 
Joel, Micah, and others, as we have shown; and is the only 
restitution of which they speak. And the time when it is to 
be accomplished, the apostle expressly declares, is that of 
Christ’s return from the heavens to a residence again on 
earth. His construction of these ancient prophets, therefore, 
is precisely that which we have put on them; and precludes 
and confutes the allegorical and mystical sense for which 
anti-millenarians contend; for the coming of Christ which 
he foreshows is to take place at the time of the restitution, 
is indisputably a personal coming. It is to be a coming from 
heaven, where he is to abide until that time. It is to bea 
coming as the Sent of God, the King to whom the earth is 
given as a dominion, that he may judge his enemies who 
have usurped authority over it, deliver his persecuted peo- 
ple, raise his saints who are buried in its dust, convert its 
living nations, and reign over it and fill it with the beauty 
and bliss of his salvation through the round of eternal ages. 
To attempt to force on the passage any other sense is to con- 
tradict its natural meaning, and the only meaning it will 
bear, and convert it into a mere cloud of deceptive words. 
For if Christ’s coming which it predicts is an allegorical act, 
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then the heaven which he is to leave, the earth to which he 
is to come, the all things he is to restore, and the Israelites 
and Gentiles therefore who are to be the subjects of that res- 
titution, are also allegorical; precisely as in the allegory, 
Psalm ]xxx., the vine being allegorical, its being brought 
out of Egypt, planted, taking root, sending out its branches 
to the sea, and covering the hills with its shadow, are like- 
wise allegorical, and represent objects and events of a sphere 
wholly different from themselves. These allegorical inter- 
preters, therefore, by their construction, get rid not only of 
the personal coming of Christ, and of the restoration of the 
Israelites and Gentiles, but of the heaven also which Christ 
is to leave, and the earth to which he is to come, and all the 
persons and things which he is to restore, and make a 
wholly different world and a different set of intelligences 
the subjects of the restitution. It were an extraordinary 
weakness to imagine that if Christ’s act of coming is allego- 
rical and denotes an action of a different nature, the heavens 
are not allegorical also which he is to quit, the earth to which 
he is to come, the restitution he is to achieve, and the inha- 
bitants of the earth also who are used as representatives of 
the subjects of the predicted restitution, and who must there- 
fore, like the other elements of the allegory, be represent- 
atives of a different class of existences. Their construction, in 
thus emptying the passage of all its natural meaning, and 
making it relate to some other world and some other order of 
beings, no one knows who or where, reveals its utter error and 
folly, and demonstrates that the language involves no such 
figure, but is to be interpreted in its usual grammatical sense. 

We have thus a great array of passages which foreshow, 
with the utmost clearness, that at the restoration of the Is- 
raelites, Jehovah-Christ is to come in person and visible 
majesty, and deliver them from the power of their enemies, 
that he is then to re-establish them in their ancient relation 
as his chosen people, create the heavens and earth anew, and 
commence an eternal reign over them and the converted 
Gentiles. This is not simply hinted here and there, or pre- 
sented in vague and indeterminate terms that admit of ano- 
ther construction. It is a principal theme of nearly all the 
ancient prophets, and is everywhere exhibited as the great 
consummation, in which the long rebellion, dispersion, and 
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captivity of the Israelites, are to terminate. As their first 
great subject is the enumeration and denunciation of the sins 
of that people, calls to repentance, warnings of the judgments 
that awaited them, predictions of their abandonment by 
God to the hands of their enemies, their conquest, the de- 
struction of their capital, the desolation of their country, 
their long exile, degradation and misery among the Gentiles, 
and the vindication of God in inflicting on them those awful 
punishments; so their other great theme is the promise of 
their final restoration from captivity, their re-adoption as 
God’s people, the interposition of the Redeemer, in person, 
to extricate them from the hands of their enemies, the re- 
building and re-peopling of Jerusalem, the re-establishment 
of God’s sanctuary among them, the deliverance of the earth 
from the curse to which it has been subjected, the reign of 
Christ over them for ever thereafter, on the throne of David, 
in glory and majesty. This can no more be struck from 
those prophecies than the other, or turned from its natural 
sense to an allegorical meaning. We have no higher cer- 
tainty that the Israelites are the people whom the prophets 
designate by that name, reproach and denounce for their of- 
fences against God, and foreshow would be conquered by 
hostile nations, driven into exile, and suffer slaughter, cap- 
tivity, degradation, and misery, through a long lapse of ages; 
than we have that they are the people who, the prophets pre- 
dict, are at length to be recalled from their dispersion, re-con- 
stituted a separate people, and re-established in their cove- 
nant relations to Jehovah; and that at the time of that res- 
toration, Christ is to come in glory, reveal himself to them as 
their Messiah and King, destroy the hostile powers that are 
to be arrayed against them, and creating the heavens and 
earth anew, reign over them for ever, in the grandeur of the 
Incarnate Deity. No grosser violation of the word of God 
was ever perpetrated, than that of which they are guilty who 
assume that these two great divisions of the prophecies are 
to be interpreted on wholly different principles. No more 
astounding hallucination was ever exhibited, than they dis- 
play, who fancy that such a misconstruction is vindicable by 
the laws of language. 
We shall resume the subject in our next number. 
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Art. IL—INQuUIRY INTO THE MEANING OF MATTHEW 
xxiv. 14: 


“ And this gospel of the kingdom shall be preached in all the world, for 
a witness unto all nations, and then shall the end come.” 


BY THE REY. JOHN RICHARDS, D.D., HANOVER, N. H. 


THE disciples asked Christ when Jerusalem and the temple 
should be destroyed, and when his second advent, or the end 
of the world, would take place, evidently regarding all those 
events as destined to occur at one andthe same time. Christ 
divides their question, and answers the two parts in order; 
declaring distinctly that the two events, the destruction of 
the temple and the end of the world, would not occur simul. 
taneously, but a wide and indefinite interval would separate 
them. He discourses of the first in verses 8-28, and of the 
second in verses 29-31, beginning with the words, “ Imme- 
diately after the tribulation of those days.” He then, for the 
sake of clearer understanding and deeper impression, goes 
over the ground again more concisely. From verse 32 to 
35 he speaks of the destruction of the temple, and from verse 
36, “But of that day and hour,” onward, he speaks of the 
end of the world. This we are persuaded is the true division, 
and furnishes the key to the chapter. 

Of the destruction of the temple he told the time within 
short limits—within the natural life of that generation; and 
the event verified the prediction, for in thirty-seven years 
the temple was destroyed by Titus. Of the second coming, 
he said no man knew it, nor yet the angels, but God only. 
Yet he gave them this general intimation—that there shall be 
a wide interval, that Jerusalem must be trodden down of the 
Gentiles until the times of the Gentiles be fulfilled, and that 
the end would not come till the gospel were preached unto 
all nations, and that then it should come. “ And this gospel 
of the kingdom shall be preached in all the world, for a wit- 
ness unto all nations, and then shall the end come.” 

It is important to inquire what Christ meant— 

I. By the gospel being preached in all the world. 

Il. For a witness unto all nations. 
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III. The end—its nature and character. 


I. What is meant by the gospel being preached in all the 
world? 

We answer: That the knowledge of Jesus Christ and the 
overtures of the gospel be proclaimed and understood among 
all nations, so that they do have the opportunity of weighing 
the question whether they will receive or reject the mes- 
sage. It is plain that the time has never been when this 
could be affirmed, since Christ was on earth. The apostles 
travelled far and wide in eastern Asia, Europe, and a small 
section of Africa; but though they spent their lives in the 
work, it is evident at the first glance that the ear of only a 
very small part of the world was gained, even where they 
were personally present. And they did not go to China, 
Tartary, India, northern Europe, and central and southern 
Africa—of course not to the western hemisphere. When 
the empire was Christianized by Constantine, it was still 
true that immense regions of the world did not even hear of 
Christ; the deepest superstition and grossest idolatry con- 
tinued to prevail, while the empire itself was converted only 
to a nominal Christianity, and but a small portion probably 
had the gospel intelligibly propounded to them. Through 
the dark ages there was descent and not progress in the em- 
pire, while the heathen world continued in the same state. 
At the Reformation, the Roman Catholic church made an 
onset on China and India, and parts of Africa; but the 
impression they made was very small in extent, while what 
they preached hardly deserved the name of gospel. When 
our missionaries first went to India, in 1812, they issued a 
tract for circulation at home, entitled “The Claims of Six 
Hundred Millions,” that is, two-thirds of the human race, who 
were still in Paganism. In no intelligible sense, therefore, 
can it be said that the gospel has been preached to all 
nations. 

This has indeed been asserted on the ground that, when 
a missionary plants himself in the midst of a heathen nation, 
as Gordon Hall in India, or Henry Martyn in Persia, and 
preaches a few years to as many as he can approach, this is 
a proclamation of the gospel. And it has even been asserted 
that the words of Paul, “ which [the gospel] is come unto 
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you as it is in all the world,” Col. i. 6, are to be interpreted in 
such latitude as to mean that in his day the gospel had been 
preached to all nations. But this is not sober interpretation. 
Nor can sober men be persuaded that the aggregate of 
missionary labors as yet is a preaching the gospel to all 
nations. If we seek for an example in which Christ’s true 
meaning is fulfilled, undoubtedly New England is such. 
Here the gospel has been long preached to the people. In 
every city and village and rural district the masses in their 
individual capacity have come in contact with the gos- 
pel. All have the opportunity, if they will embrace it, 
of hearing the gospel from the pulpit; all, if they please, 
have the Bible to read, and all do mingle and converse with 
Christian people; and even those who reject the offers of the 
gospel and violently oppose, do yet in their opposition mani- 
fest their acquaintance with the gospel by the very opposi- 
tion they make. We would not say that it is necessary for 
all the world to come into the condition of New England 
before it could be affirmed with truth that the gospel was 
preached to all nations, but something proximate, we think, 
must be the intent of Christ; that the individuals of all nations 
shall be in a situation to hear or read the message if they 
will—the name of Jesus, and the offers of salvation through 
him, must be apprehended so that the message may be intel- 
ligently received or rejected. Nor do we say how long the 
offers of the gospel must be presented to the mind before it 
can be said the gospel has been preached. We should say 
the gospel had been fairly presented to the hundred thousand 
souls of the Sandwich Islands during the last thirty years, 
so that all the individuals had had opportunity to weigh 
the question, Will I, or will I not, receive Christ and be 
saved by him? When all the world has enjoyed the gos- 
pel in such a degree, it will be true that the gospel is 
preached among all nations. 

It is worthy of inquiry here, when is it likely the gospel will 
be preached among all nations to the extent now intimated ? 
It is evident that the prospects, judging from the history of 
the last fifty years, give promise of this work being accom- 
plished in much shorter time than any previous era has indi- 
cated. The present state of India, China, Turkey, and the 
Pacific Islands, is such as never existed before, and the faci- 
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lities, by means of the press and navigation by steam, are 
unprecedented. Let only the same efforts and zeal even be 
continued for a hundred years, with no more impediments 
from war than have existed for the last thirty years, and it 
might be that the offers of the gospel would be fairly pre- 
sented to the individuals of all nations. But God may give 
to the events of his providence such a turn as shall open 
doors of access to the gospel for the heathen which shall 
seem almost miraculous, and secure its accomplishment in a 
far shorter time. A glimpse of this is now seen in China, 
where a great political revolution is in progress; and through 
the ambition and selfishness of man, God may bring about a 
result which the best appointed efforts of the church seemed 
inadequate to effect. But of this providential ordering of 
events we can poorly judge; they are in the future, and we 
know not either the delays or the accelerations God in his 
wisdom may design. But, 

II. Let us inquire what is meant by the gospel being 
preached for a witness. 

It is a great error to suppose that when the gospel is 
preached to all nations, all nations—that is, the individuals 
of all nations—will accept the offers and be saved. Yet the 
ardent hopes of Christians now prevent them from making 
the discrimination. If reminded of it to-day, enthusiasm in 
the missionary work, commendable in itself, makes them 
forget it to-morrow. But the discrimination should be made, 
and it should not be forgotten that the gospel preached 
among all nations is not the same as the gospel received by 
all nations, that is, received into the heart with saving effect. 
Contemplate New England. The gospel has been preached 
two hundred years, and all its individuals have had the 
offers of salvation through Christ fairly presented to them. 
This is the fact now. Yet who would venture to say that 
one half or even one third of those now on the stage, or of 
those who have died in the last thirty years, did savingly 
hear and embrace the gospel? The largest charity of those 
who profess the creeds of the Congregational churches of 
New England, at least of those who make a credible pro- 
fession of those creeds, would not embrace so great a pro- 
portion as one third. Contemplate Protestant England and 
Scotland, and a similar picture is presented. Contemplate 
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the Sandwich Islands—even the twenty-two thousand that 
have been selected and received into the church, and asober 
judgment would hardly ground a hope for half. The mis- 
sionaries have done as well as they could. Rejecting the 
principles of Catholics, they have repelled rather than 
invited admissions. Yet their own account of the character 
of the converts is such as to lead us to the strong fear that 
not half are the true children of Christ. They represent 
them as still very ignorant, frail of purpose, and liable to be 
turned aside in masses from apparent steadfastness. At the 
same time, there are unquestionably bright examples of a 
simple-hearted, genuine piety among them; a great and glo- 
rious work has beena ccomplished there, and God has there 
an invisible church, we do believe, to be numbered by thou- 
sands who will be saved. 

Now such have been the facts, substantially but variously, 
ever since the time of the apostles. Wherever the gospel 
has been preached, some have been truly converted, and 
some have rejected; but everywhere the rejecters have 
greatly outnumbered the accepters. In Athens, when Paul 
preached on Mars Hill, the immense majority turned away 
in pride anddisgust. But a few—Dionysius the Areopagite, 
and a woman named Damaris, and certain others with them 
—believed. At Corinth a much larger proportion believed, 
and a church was formed. 

This general effect of the preaching of the gospel we are 
led to expect from the parable of the sower. Christ throws 
the hearers of the gospel into four classes; the soil of three 
is bad, the seed brings forth no fruit. In only one is the 
soil propitious. We would not say that Christ means to 
assert that three fourths will be lost and one fourth saved; 
but that he meant it as a general account of the reception of 
the gospel in all the centuries up to the millennium, in 
which the great majority would reject the gospel, we do say, 
and facts thus far do confirm the interpretation. The para- 
ble of the wheat and tares is more specific and definite. The 
church itself will be composed, the visible church, of good 
men and bad men; for it is not in man to search the heart 
and discriminate; they must both grow together—how long ?-- 
till the end of the world, for the harvest in the parable is, in 
the interpretation, the end of the world. What can be 
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plainer than that this is to be the character and condition of 
the visible church to the end of the world? ‘True, Christ 
does not speak here of proportions, but in his view the pro- 
portion of tares must at all times be large, because he repre- 
sents it dangerous to root them out. Up to this time, if we 
embrace all that call themselves a Christian church, espe- 
cially the Roman Catholic and the Greek church, the pro- 
portion of tares has been fearfully in the ascendant. Of the 
whole visible church in New England and Scotland, a candid 
impartial judgment would make a very large deduction in 
behalf of tares. 

On the basis of these two parables of Christ, interpreted 
by him, and with admitted facts as to the reception of the 
gospel by the world, and the mingled character of the 
church, what ought we to understand by the gospel being 
preached for a witness to all nations? Their conversion to a 
new Christianity, not a merely nominal, but a true Chris- 
tianity? Certainly not. Neither of the parables could be 
true in such a case, and the fulfilment of the parables for 
1800 years in the history of the world and’ the church gives 
great confirmation to the position that such will continue to 
be the case till the end come. 

Witness, then, is to be taken in its common acceptation— 
testimony. When Christ commanded his disciples to go 
into one city and preach the gospel to them, and they 
would not receive nor hear them, they were to shake off the 
dust of their feet as a witness against them, and depart out of 
that to another:—as much as to say, We have declared 
plainly unto you repentance and salvation through Christ, 
and you, understanding the message, do intelligently reject 
it; we have borne testimony for Christ, and you reject the 
overtures ; in witness or testimony that we have discharged 
the duty laid on us, we do in accordance with ancient custom 
perform this emblematical act—we shake the dust from our 
feet. Whatmore obvious than that Christ in Matthew xxiv. 
repeats the same idea, The gospel of the kingdom must first 
be preached among all nations for a witness—a testimony for 
God that he clearly declares man’s ruined state, proposes a 
way of recovery through faith in Christ and repentance unto 
salvation? The preaching of the gospel is a testimony against 
wickedness and for judgment to come, a testimony of gra- 
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cious offers on the part of God for reconciliation. Without 
this testimony God could not, on the system he has adopted, 
proceed in the judgment he has revealed to be holden. We 
might ask, why has he not caused this testimony to be given 
more rapidly while the generations of the heathen were going 
down to the grave? But that, like the origin of evil, is 
among the secret things which belong to God, and cannot be 
answered but by God. 

The gospel then is to be preached as a witness to all 
nations; whether they will hear and be saved, or reject it 
and be lost, is not involved necessarily in the declaration. 
Suppose all the world reject the gospel, as the antediluvian 
world all rejected the preaching of Noah, and that only a 
solitary few scattered over the world, one to a nation or tribe, 
were found to bear witness for God, and that from Christ’s 
time onward to the end none but those preachers should be 
saved; the conditions of the commission would be satisfied, 
the gospel would be preached for a witness to all nations, 

To know what will actually turn out as the result of 
preaching the gospel, we must look elsewhere. It is true 
there are other ends included in the counsels of God as the 
result of preaching the gospel: facts show it. God mani- 
festly has been gathering in his elect church from Christ’s 
time onward, and we do certainly know that the result is 
and will be different from the preaching of Noah to his repro- 
bate generation. But wecannot find the guarantee that any- 
thing substantially different from the past will occur until 
the time of the end; we cannot find it in Christ’s commission 
to his disciples, “Go ye into all the world and preach the 
gospel to every creature; he that believeth and is baptized 
shall be saved, and he that believeth not shall be damned.” 
That commission is in perfect accordance with Christ’s two 
parables just cited, with his commission to the seventy, and 
with Matt. xxiv. 14, And this gospel of the kingdom must 
first be preached in all the world for a witness to all nations, 
and then shall the end come.” It says nothing about spe- 
cific results, but generally, “he that believeth and is bap- 
tized shall be saved, but he that believeth not shall be 
damned,” If that text stood alone, nothing at all could be 
determined whether all would be saved or ali lost; much 
less could anything be determined as to proportions. Other 
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passages show clearly enough that the preaching of the gos- 
pel will not be without saving effects, and that a vast multi- 
tude will be saved through its means; but no passages that 
we know of, either singly or combined, show that half, or 
anything like half, of any generation, will savingly receive 
the gospel message before that time which Christ speaks of 
as the end. Up to that time the gospel is to be preached as a 
Witness with various success. 

Again let us look at facts in New England. There are 
2,800,000 people. Ofthe Congregationalists, the largest deno- 
mination, there are 164,000 church members; of Baptists, 91,- 
000; of Free Will Baptists, 30,000; of Methodists, 88,000; of 
Episcopalians, 18,000; of all other denominations say 20,000 ;* 
-—total 411,000. That makes very nearly one seventh part 
of the population. We will offset the false professors in the 
church against truly converted persons out of the church. It 
is credible to suppose this ratio of one to seven has existed for 
the last fifty years. But there has been an immense amount 
of ministerial labor expended, and other means of grace en- 
joyed in New England during that time. There have been 
extensive revivals, and the missionary enterprise has grown 
up within that period; and yet the ratio is but one to seven, 
and the net increase, by profession, to the Congregational 
churches in New England for the last few years, is but about 
2,000 per year. Moreover, you may find many towns having 
a population of 2,500 each, where the gospel has been preach- 
ed with more or less fidelity for thirty years by various deno- 
minations, and not one twelfth part are either professors of 
religion or habitual attendants of public worship. Do not 
these facts—for we do not believe we are very wide from the 
truth—go to show that the gospel in the best part of the 
world is in truth preached for a witness just as Christ said, 
and not anywise approximating to a saving efficacy, as to 
masses? In the Sandwich Islands the ratio of professors of 
religion to non-professors is one to four, and the American 
Board call the nation converted and passed from their hands. 
Should the Islands hold their own of native population, and 
not become extinct as is feared, and should learning and 
civilization greatly increase, thirty years more would doubt- 
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less reduce the present ratio’ so as to be not better than one 
to seven, like New England, or one to ten. What else can 
be expected when schism, and conflicting denominations, 
and the temptations of evil men from abroad shall come in? 

Take another illustration—the history of our aborigines 
now going fast to extinction. The gospel was preached 
faithfully by Eliott and the Mayhews to the Indians of 
Massachusetts in the east, and by Edwards and Sargeant. 
to the Stockbridges in the west. So, to the Mohegans in 
Connecticut, and the Six Nations around Utica. A precious 
elect were saved from out of them, but alas, how few! The 
same results are now being experienced in the tribes west of 
the Mississippi. The Sioux, the Ojibways, the Pottawato- 
mies, the Osages, the Oregon Indians, particularly resist the 
offers of the gospel,—almost no converts reward the labors 
of the missionary. It is only among the Choctaws, the Che- 
rokees, and the Senecas, that success is found. And that 
small success is similar to the success among ourselves. 
What is it then? To those who hear, it is indeed a savor 
of life unto life, but to those who refuse it isa witness against 
them. 

In thesummer of 1772, the Rev. David McClureand the Rev. 
Levi Frisbie went on a mission to the Delawares, then inha- 
biting Ohio, and having their principal town on the banks 
of the Muskingum. Pittsburgh was then the frontier post; 
all beyond was unbroken wilderness. Mr. Frisbie fell sick 
at Pittsburgh, and could not proceed. Mr. McClure pressed 
on, and was received by the Indians with welcome. Making 
known his errand, they appointed a council to consider. 
This council met at intervals for two weeks. Meanwhile 
the missionary preached to them as often as he could collect 
an audience. In the evening of a Sabbath after a sermon, 
“two of the head men,” says the narrative, ‘came to my 
house and spoke to the following purpose: ~ 

“‘¢ Brother, when you spoke to us, you told us we must 
repent of our sins and believe on Jesus Christ; now we 
should be glad to know what sin is, that we may know what 
to repent of,’” 

On the Thursday following he preached on sin at the 
eouncil-house, and according to the narrative, “As they 
had themselves desired me to preach on that subject, I spoke 
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with freedom, and concealed nothing that I looked upon as 
belonging to the subject, for fear of being afterward accused 
by them of misrepresenting the matter. I spoke to them 
chiefly on external immoralities and sins, which the light of 
nature and reason condemned; my subject was drawn 
mainly from the catalogue of sins recorded in the first chap- 
ter of the epistle to the Romans; spoke largely on the sin of 
drunkenness, as that was fresh in their memories (from the 
riots of the day or two preceding), and on fornication, which 
I found was shockingly common among them. Aftersermon 
I withdrew, and Joseph (his interpreter) tarried with them. 
One of the council observed to him, that if all those things 
were sins which I_had mentioned, he believed there was no 
one perfect. And another asked him why I had spoke to 
him altogether, and told him everything he had been guilty 
of. One of the council asked me to-day, if there were any 
more sins besides those I had mentioned; I told him there 
were many more; well, says he, we would choose to hear 
them all; and they appointed the next day to hear more on 
the subject, sin.” 

He met them the next day, and dwelt particularly on sins 
of the heart, and that “sins of thought as well as of action 
were taken notice of by the Great Being, and were displeas- 
ing to him.” The next day (Saturday) they gave him an 
opportunity to preach again, and he proceeds, “I spoke with 
freedom and plainness on the satisfaction of Christ, that it 
was sufficient for the pardon of all our sins, and insisted on 
the necessity of repentance towards God and faith in our 
Lord Jesus Christ; several were affected.” Joseph tarried 
and continued the exhortation, insisting “ on the ceriainty of 
their ruin without religion; and finally told them, unless 
they received the gospel and lived like white people, God 
would cut them off, as he had done their forefathers, and 
give the fine country of the Muskingum, which they now 
inhabit, to a people that would serve and worship him. 
They all hung their heads and made no reply. This I 
thought good Joseph told them with a kind of prophetic 
spirit, and, if we may argue the future conduct of Divine 
Providence from the past, is what we may soon see accom- 
plished.” 

The next day (Sabbath) he preached again, replying to 
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their standing objection, “that the Christian religion or the 
Bible was not intended for Indians, but only for the white 
people.” On Monday, “the council sent for me to give me 
a final answer. After taking a seat, one of the councillors, 
in the name of the king, delivered the following laconic 
speech : 

“‘* My brother, Iam glad you have come among us from 
such a great distance, and that we see each other, and rejoice 
that we have had an opportunity to hear. you preach since 
you have been here. My brother, you will now return home 
again from whence you came, and when you get there give 
my love to those that sent you. I have done speaking.’”’ 

This history is instructive, and illustrates the present topic. 
The missionary went a long and difficult journey to these 
Delawares to make known the glorious gospel, with kindness 
and yearnings in his heart. They gave him opportunity to 
state his errand, he preached to them often, reproving their 
wickedness, showing the necessity of repentance, and open- 
ing to them the way of pardon and salvation through Christ. 
He followed the great commission. They heard and under- 
stood, they took the subject into serious consideration in 
solemn public council, and came to the deliberate conclusion, 
“We will not entertain the message; the white man may go 
home; we will pursue our accustomed practices and belief.” 
This was preaching the gospel for a witness—not, indeed, on 
the part of the missionary for a witness only, as if he could 
foresee the result, but with the earnest intent and desire and 
strong hopes that they would hear and live. In the result, 
however, it was as a witness only for evil. On them lay the 
tremendous responsibility of rejecting the overtures of God’s 
grace, and that witness will rise up in the judgment for the 
condemnation of them and the vindication of God. And so 
in every case of preaching the gospel to a nation or tribe, it 
is a witness—sometimes only a witness for evil, but usually 
both a witness for evil and a witness for good. Yet in no 
instance in the history of the world has it been the saving 
instrument to the many of such a nation or tribe, but only to 
the few. 

We reach then this conclusion. The gospel has been 
preached in the world for eighteen hundred years with just 
such results as our Saviour implied in Matthew xxiv. and in 
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the great commission—for a witness—a witness resulting 
only in evil to the many, a saving instrument but to the 
few. There have been great fluctuations indeed, alterna- 
tions of hope and disappointment, success and its absence: 
in Europe ten centuries of dark ages, and then the Reforma- 
tion; in New England a great revival in the eighteenth cen- 
tury, and then forty years of adversity; in the nineteenth cen- 
tury several seasons of general refreshing, with corresponding 
depression succeeding. But through all these ages God has 
been gathering in his elect, while the gospel has been chiefly 
a witness in them that are lost. How long will this state of 
things, this general aspect of the church and the world, con- 
tinue? We answer unhesitatingly, wntil the end ; for that is 
what Christ declares: “This gospel of the kingdom must 
first be preached in all the world for a witness unto all 
nations, and then shall the end come.” This brings us to the 
third inquiry. 

III. What did our Saviour mean by the end? 

And here it seems needful to go into a more particular 
exposition of the chapter. As we said in the outset, the dis- 
ciples confounded two events, the destruction of Jerusalem, 
which was to happen in thirty-seven years, and his second 
coming, of which no man or angel knew the time. Jesus 
therefore discourses of these two events in order. The two 
events, he would say, are certain, but they are widely sepa- 
rated in time. Take heed in respect to my second coming, 
that no man deceive you; for in the troubles that shall 
attend and succeed the destruction of the city, many will 
come in my name saying, “I am Christ.” And for a hun- 
dred years afterwards this prophecy was fully verified. The 
New Testament specifies three such. Theudas with his four 
hundred, Judas of Galilee, and that Egyptian Jew, “ who 
led away four thousand men that were murderers.” And in 
the general insurrection which the Jews made in the reign of 
Adrian, fifty or sixty years after the destruction of Jerusa- 
lem, for the recovery of their city and liberty, Bar-cochba 
was a distinguished and formidable false Christ. Our Sa- 
viour warns them against all such impostors. He proceeds: 

And ye shall hear of wars and rumors of wars; the Ro- 
mans will increase their forces within your borders, Cestius 
Gallus shall threaten the city with siege, and the Roman 
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legions shall hover all around. There shall be famines, and 
earthquakes, and pestilence, in connexion with these wars. 
All these are the beginning of sorrows. But be not trou- 
bled as though these events foreshadowed my immediate 
coming; for that event, the end of the age, is not yet, is not 
near at hand. Moreover, ye shall be persecuted and afflicted 
exceedingly, yea, hated of all nations for my name’s sake. 
There shall be a time of great treachery among brethren, 
and waxing cold of love. I tell you not how long this state 
of things shall continue, but in your endurance, possess ye 
your souls;—he that endureth faithful, the same shall be 
saved. But I tell you the end of the world and my second 
coming is not by and by; for the gospel must first be published 
among all nations, and that, as you may judge, will require 
along time. But when this gospel of the kingdom shall be 
preached in all the world for a witness to all nations, then 
shall the end come. 

But now, in respect to the destruction of Jerusalem and 
the temple, to which the first part of your question relates, 
I will tell you plainly. There will be clear indications of 
that event, and seasonable—you may know it beforehand. 
I will mention two things: Jerusalem shall be encompassed 
with armies, and the abomination of, desolation spoken of by 
Daniel the prophet shall be set up in the holy place, just as 
in the days of Antiochus Epiphanes—that is, the image of 
Jupiter Olympius shall stand on or near the holy ground. 
When ye shall see all these things, know that the destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem is nigh. Then, let them that be in Judea 
flee to the mountains beyond Jordan, and be in haste; let 
not him that is on the housetop come down to take any- 
thing out of the house; let him run from one housetop to 
another till he reaches the city gates and escapes. For these 
be the days of vengeance on Jerusalem and the Jewish 
nation. Wo to delicate and nursing women, and pray that 
your flight be not in the winter when the roads are difficult, 
or on the Sabbath when conscience might restrain: for there 
shall be great distress and wrath on this people, such as was 
not since the beginning of the world to this time; no, nor 
ever shall be. (And the siege of Jerusalem by Titus did 
exceed in atrocity and distress all precedent; the siege of 
Saragossa was as nothing in comparison with it.) They shall 
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fall by the edge of the sword, and shall be led away cap- 
tive into all nations, and Jerusalem shall be trodden down 
of the Gentiles till the times of the Gentiles be fulfilled. 
(And the times of the Gentiles are not yet fulfilled.) And 
except those days of siege should be shortened and the city 
taken, no flesh, not a soul would be saved-—all would perish 
by famine and slaughter. But for the elect’s sake (God had 
an elect even among them) those days shall be shortened. 
Then—he means after this siege and destruction of Jeru- 
salem, all along after, indefinitely—then, if any man shall 
say unto you, Lo! here is Christ, or there, believe it not. 
The destruction of Jerusalem is no prelude to my coming; 
you are mistaken if you think so; not all the horrors of that 


siege, nor the distress and dispersion consequent, is any pre- . 


lude to my coming. Be not deceived by any of the great 
signs and wonders they shall show. If any shall say, 
Behold, he is in the desert, go, not forth; Behold, he is in 
secret chambers, believe it not. My coming will be known 
by no such observation—as that a man should first find my 
secret abode and then go and tell one, and he another. Far 
different will be the manner and circumstances of my coming ; 
sudden, unexpected, public, known and read of all men, as 
the lightning that cometh out of the farthest east, and shineth 
even unto the farthest west in an instant. So shall the com- 
ing of the Son of man be. 

Thus far it seems clear what was the leading object of 
Christ, viz., to separate the question of the disciples. You 
inquire, he says, when the destruction of the temple and my 
second coming will occur, as if they would take place at the 
same time. They will not occur at the same time, a wide inter- 
val will separate them. Jerusalem will indeed be destroyed, 
and that soon; there will be unmistakable signs in the near 
approach, and though the distress shall be great, it will be 
but the beginning of sorrows long to be continued.- The 
Jews will be dispersed among all nations, and Jerusalem be 
trodden down a long while by the Gentiles, till the gospel be 
preached everywhere, and the times of the Gentiles be ful- 
filled. But my coming will be attended by no such signs, 
nor do I give you the least hint as to the time when—that, 

-God has reserved in his own power. 
Up to this point, also, it is plain that Christ confined him. 


- 
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self to answering the first part of the disciples’ inquiry, 
When shall the temple be destroyed? But it is equally evi- 
dent he included more than the destruction of the temple, 
that he included things consequent on that event. He 
included the war of Bar-cochba in the reign of Adrian, long, 
widespread, and in the aggregate more destructive to the 
Jews than the war of Vespasian and Titus. Adrian slew 
500,000 Jews in one campaign, and it is only because there 
was no Josephus to write its history, that it does not figure 
as largely as the former war. He included the war of Adrian. 
He included also the continued dispersion and oppression of 
the Jews from Titus down to the present time; for the times 
of the Gentiles are not yet fulfilled, Jerusalem being still 
trodden down of them. 

Now, verse 29, Christ proceeds to answer the second point 
of their inquiry, and speaks particularly and exclusively of 
his second advent. 

Immediately after the tribulation of those days—not sim- 
ply the days when the city shall be taken, but of all succeed- 
ing days till the cup should be full (and it is not yet full)— 
immediately after the tribulation of those days, my second 
advent shall take place. And these shall be the signs: the sun 
shall be darkened, the moon shall not give her light, and the 
stars shall fall from heaven, and the powers of the heavens 
shall be shaken :—meaning, as we think, not moral and poli- 
tical convulsions simply, but great natural convulsions which 
shall arrest the attention of the universal world at once. 
And then shall appear the distinctive sign of the Son of man, 
the harbinger of his immediate approach. He does not tell 
what that distinctive sign will be, but unquestionably some- 
thing worthy of the occasion and the scene ; for it is added, 
Then shall all the tribes of the earth-mourn. And it is fur- 
ther said, And then shall they see the Son of man coming in 
the clouds of-heaven, with power and great glory. And he 
shall send forth his angels with a great sound of a trumpet, 
and they shall gather together his elect from the four wingls, 
from the one end of heaven to the other. 

This passage we say is Christ’s answer to the second part 
of the disciples’ inquiry. The first was, When shall the 
temple be destroyed? and the answer is, Soon—when ye 
shall see Jerusalem encompassed with armies and the hea- 
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then gods set up. This in fact took place in thirty-seven 
years. But Christ declared this was only the beginning of 
sorrows—they would last a great while. The second part 
of the inquiry was, When shall the second coming be, and 
what its sign? The answer to this is in the passage just 
cited (verses 29-31)—Immediately after the long troubles 
of which Jerusalem’s capture was the beginning. To refer 
this passage wholly to the capture of the city,—to refer its 
accompaniments, and especially the gathering of his elect 
from the four winds of heaven, seems as trifling as it is dis- 


cordant with the main drift and object of Christ; which is- 


to make his disciples distinguish between the destruction of 
the city and temple and his second coming. 

Having discoursed thus far of the two events, our Saviour 
might perhaps have left the subject; but knowing the tena- 
city with which they held on to the prejudice that the two 
events were conjoined in time, he repeats, HE GOES OVER 
THE SAME GROUND AGAIN, presenting the subject more 
concisely and in more striking contrast, confining himself 
first, as before, to the former part of the inquiry, the destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem—thus : 

As to the destruction of the temple and its signs, be 
instructed by an illustration from the fig-tree. When his 
branch is yet tender and putteth forth leaves, ye know that 
summer is nigh; so likewise, when ye see all these things, 
viz. Jerusalem encompassed with armies, and the abomina- 
ble image of Jupiter standing near the holy place, know that 
it—the destruction of the temple—is nigh, even at the doors. 
And it is absolutely so nigh that, verily, this generation shall 
not pass away till all these things be fulfilled. Thus pre- 
cisely do I tell you when the temple shall be destroyed. 
And he adds the solemn asseveration, Heaven and éarth 
shall pass away, but my words shall not pass away, they are 
certain truth. Now for the antithesis, the repetition of the 
answer to the second part of the inquiry. 

But of THAT day and hour—when the Son of man shall 
come the second time—knoweth no man, no, not the angels 
of heaven, but the Father only. 

That the phrase that day is idiomatic, and was appropriated 
by the New Testament writers to the second advent, is plain. 
Matt. vii. 22: “Many will say unto me in that day, Lord, 
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Lord,” etc. 2Tim. i.12: “ And am persuaded that he is able 
to keep that which I have committed unto him against that 
day.” 2 Tim.i.18: “The Lord grant unto him that he may 
find mercy of the Lord in that day.” 2 Tim. iv. 8: “ Hence- 
forth there is laid up for me a crown of righteousness, which 
the Lord, the righteous Judge, shall give me at that day, and 
not to me only, but, unto all them that love his appearing.” 
In this last place the terms that day and his appearing are 
interchanged, one interprets the other,—of course limits the 
meaning of that day to the second advent. Our Saviour uses 
it in the same way: “ But of that day... knoweth no man, 
no, not the angels of heaven, but my Father only.” He goes 
on to say, that neither when it comes will men have any 
warning, as in the destruction of the city, by signs; that is, 
signs that shall continue for any length of time, as a year or 
a month, or for days. But it shall come on them suddenly, 
unexpectedly, as a snare, in an hour when they are not 
aware, as the flood came on the old world: they were 
eating and drinking, marrying and giving in marriage, until 
the very day Noah entered the ark; and knew not till the 
flood came and took them all away. ‘So shall also the 
coming of the Son of man be.” He closes with a prolonged 
and varied exhortation to watch for this event, on the ground 
of its suddenness and their utter ignorance of the time when. 
“For ye know not at what hour your Lord doth come.” 
“For in such an hour as ye think not the Son of man cometh.” 
The three succeeding parables—the unfaithful servant, the 
ten virgins, the talents, and the thrilling statement of the 
facts of the succeeding judgment—are all a part of this 
exhortation. 

Such is our view of the scope and details of the chapter; 
and if the view is correct, it answers the inquiry, What did 
Christ mean in the words, “ and then shall the end come?’ 
It means his second advent, the end of this current age, or 
economy, or dispensation, and the introduction of a new. 
Not by any means the end of the world in the common 
acceptation of that phrase—the annihilation of the planet, or 
the terminus of the generationsof men. When the disciples 
ask, What shall be the sign of thy coming and of the end 
of the world? the Greek word is a; and when Christ 
gives the answer, “and then shall the end come,” although 
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the word amy is not expressed after ress, it is manifestly to 
be supplied. But «mw is admitted by all commentators to 
have frequently the sense of age, and seldom the meaning of 
cixepmern, habitable earth, or of xe7mes, world or planet. The 
disciples had no such idea as our common idea, end of 
the planet, or consummation of the human race. Neither 
did they after they became apostles, and had their views 
corrected as to the character of Christ’s kingdom. They 
expected the generations of men would go on after Christ’s 
second advent, and that he would reign over them on 
this earth. The idea that cwredcia rov aiwves means anni- 
hilation of the planet, or such convulsion by fire as to ren- 
der it ever after uninhabitable, ought to be dismissed. It 
means end of this age. So Christ used it in our passage. 

From this discussion the following things may be in- 
ferred : 

1. We are not to expect the world will be converted until 
the time of the end. 

Our Saviour, in reply to the first part of the disciples’ 
inquiry, describes a period of great length—a period of great 
distress to the Jewish nation, and of depression and strug- 
gling to Christians. He calls it the times of the Gentiles, 
which the connexion shows to mean, times when the Gentiles 
shall bear rule over the Jews and tread down their city, and 
when also the gospel shall be preached to the Gentiles. And 
when he says the gospel must be preached to all nations for 
a witness, he manifestly does not say they shall all be con- 
verted, or that all of any generation shall be converted dur- 
ing that period, but on the contrary, implies that this will 
not be so,—that the majority will reject the offer. This is 
shown by the commission to the seventy, compared with the 
results of their preaching, and the facts of every age since. 
The past is the interpreter of the future until the end come. 
It cannot be argued from the nature of the gospel, with the 
facts of human depravity before us, that things will be essen- 
tially different in the future until the end come; nor from 
the occasional extraordinary success of the gospel along the 
centuries. Such alternations of prosperity and adversity are 
to be expected, but give no ground to hope for the conver- 
sion of the world within that period limited by the, end. 
The present remarkable openings in Divine Providence to 
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the heathen world, for example China, give no ground for 
such hope; for should the whole heathen world be raised to 
the present condition of New England, it would be but a 
nominal conversion of the majority, not a real conversion 
involving change of heart and individual salvation. Our 
Saviour speaks of this period as that of the elect: he will 
send forth his angels, and they shall gather his elect from the 
four winds of heaven. The course of Providence, and the 
teachings of the New Testament, evidently point out this 
period as the period of saving an elect and not a universal 
church. The gospel will be a saving instrument to some, a 
mere witness against others, through the period. No doubt 
the number of the saved in a given time will be larger by 
far as the gospel is published more extensively; we have 
reason to believe God has reserved the greatest harvest of 
the elect for the last generations of the period. But it will 
be an elect number, not at any time, as we think, amounting 
to a majority of any one generation. 

2. This view of the subject presents the true ground of 
encouragement for ministers and all the people of God to 
labor in his vineyard. Christ says this gospel of the king- 
dom must be preached in all the world to all nations before 
the end shallcome. By whom? Of course by his disciples; 
he will send no angels from heaven to do it. Hence his 
commission, ‘Go ye into all the world and preach the gospel 
to every creature.” It is then our imperious duty, and 
should be our highest privilege, though blind to specific 
results. Does he say in that commission that at any period 
all, or a majority, or even any, shall believe? Not at all, 
but go and preach; he says nothing about specific results, 
but only conditional. Is not this encouragement, and the 
true encouragement? Surely it was Noah’s and Elijah’s, for 
the one saw noconversions and the other almost none, though 
God showed him more than he supposed. It will be a fear- 
ful omen for the church and the world when God’s ministers 
shall begin to say, I will not preach the gospel unless I have 
the assurance of visible success in the conversion of souls. 
Suppose it revealed to a minister, You shall preach all 
your life in a given place, and not an individual shall hear 
your message, but all shall be lost; nevertheless preach. 
Would he take the fearful responsibility of saying, I will not 
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testify for God in such discouraging circumstances? Not if 
he were a true disciple, and regarded the authority of God. 

Visible present success is indeed pleasant, stimulating, encou- 

raging; but it should be viewed as a matter of grace and not 

of debt. God calls his ministers often to labors in discou- 

raging circumstances, yea to human view hopeless as to.con- 

versions. But God has other ends to subserve by the testi- 

mony for him. Shall not the minister labor for those other 

ends, whatever they may be? If they are God's ends they 

are glorious, and the servant will be a sweet savor untoGod 
though all his hearers be lost. So in respect to the universal 

church now active, it would be just as much their duty to 
send the gospel to China, India, and Africa, and to labor to 

disenthrall manacled Papists, if it were revealed from heaven 

that none should be converted. Far off be the time when 
the American Board shall say, There are no fruits of our 
labors, let us now disband. The true ground of encourage- 
ment is the command of Christ, with thankfulness for any 
degree of success while the militant state endures, that is, till 
the endcome. On the contrary, it is a false ground of encou- 
ragement and will work injurious consequences to hold up 
the view opposed to the principles here advocated; to insist 
that the world will be truly converted by the preaching of 
the gospel before the end come. For instance, there is now 
a great opening in China—a surprising revolution in pro- 
gress, with Christianity for its moving power. When one 
says in a popular assembly, as we read in a newspaper report 
of a speech recently made, “ China has been converted to its 
present state by a single tract, and in a few years it will be 
wholly converted to Christ ;” it is misleading the popular 
asseinbly, and sowing the seeds of a painful reaction when 
the disappointmentcomes. For come it will. China will not 
be converted to Christ in the time and way asserted, unless 
we wholly misapprehend the New Testament in general, and 
Matt. xxiv. in particular. It may be nominally converted ; 
we believe it will be. It may be that sixty millions of its 
three hundred millions will be truly converted; for this we 
earnestly hope and pray. Butwhat then? The God of this 
world would still have the ascendency, and the principles 
here advocated hold true, unless anticipated by the end being 
come. Not long since we heard the Secretary of one of our 
VOL, VI.—NO, IV. 37 
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Home Missionary Societies preach a sermon, in which he 
labored to prove that the United States is a godless nation ; 
that New England is a godless people; and if so, how much 
more the rest of the world. He was right substantially; the 
god of this world, Satan, has the ascendency in New Eng- 
land, and will have till the end come. To assert the con- 
trary is presenting false encouragement, doomed to reaction 
and disappointment. 

There is another ground of true encouragement which 
is commonly overlooked. It is the purpose of God, we 
will suppose, to carry this world, or rather the church, 
through this long conflict and depression, with the design 
of gathering an elect church, small though it be in com- 
parison with the sum total of the generations, with ulte- 
rior objects beyond the time of the end, in a succeeding 
«mv, sO glorious that the glory of the current period hath no 
glory by reason of the glory that excelleth. But his plan is 
such that this glorious period cannot be introduced until 
that elect is gathered in ; till the very last name is registered 
as saved. In gathering in this elect church, he ordains the 
preaching of the gospel in the circumstances we see as a 
means. Every sermon, every charity, every example of 
piety, every testimony for God contributes to the grand issue 
of gathering in that elect; to make the destined number 
whole; every such agency hastens that issue. Itis our lot to 
be born and live in this period, and help God accomplish this 
part of his great plan, which is but preliminary toa greater, 
and without which that greater could not be. ‘To hasten the 
accomplishment of this work, and of course to hasten the 
introduction of the more glorious, shall we not labor? Is 
there not encouragement whatever be the vicissitudes and 
difficulties? Who are we, to rise up and say, “ Lord, we do 
not wish to live and labor in this preliminary work ; the god 
of this world in every age having the ascendency, why didst 
thou not defer our creation till the millennial age?” Thisis 
not the martyr spirit; it is neither submission, nor faith, 
nor hope, nor charity which endureth all things. Such 
forget the exhortation of the glorified Redeemer through his 
servant John; “But that which thou hast (the burdens?) 
hold fast till I come. And he that overcometh and keepeth 
my works unto the end, to him will I give power over the 
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nations ;” he shall yet live in the millennial age and have 
work to do there. What we have just stated as hypotheti- 
cal—that the present period of conflict is preliminary to the 
triumphant, necessary to it, and that labor in this hastens 
on the coming of that—we believe to be absolutely certain. 
It is the great plan of the great God. To codperate with 
him is the true ground of encouragement. 

3. We infer that when the gospel shall be thus preached, 
and the end shall have come, then will the millennium which 
the prophets, Christ, and the apostles have predicted, begin ; 
and not before. Christ does not say this expressly in Matt. 
xxiv. 14, but it follows directly from the nature of the case, 
from the considerations that have been adduced; and it is the 
essential idea of his coming. To discuss the principles of 
prophetic interpretation is inconsistent with these limits. 
Suffice it then to assert, that the prophets describe a state of 
things yet future, wholly incompatible with the present con- 
stitution of the world, and at total variance with Christ’s 
declared object in respect to the preaching of the gospel and 
the effects it will produce. Now, if that predicted state of 
things has not existed, and cannot until his coming, it must 
after; for the word of God is sure, it cannot fail. And here 
we beg it may be considered what is the proper idea of the 
term millennium. Is it a suffering militant state of the 
church, where six sevenths even of New England are with- 
out its pale, without hope and without God in the world? 
where the god of this world has such ascendency, that not 
only is the church in conflict with the world at such fearful 
odds, but in conflict with itself, so that controversy on what 
the Bible teaches is well denominated “The conflict of ages ;” 
and which a recent writer from our own ranks says, cannot 
be settled without removing the sin of each one of us back 
to a pre-existent state? Is it when a bare majority of the 
race shall be on the side of Christ in heart, so that godliness | 
shall have the decided ascendency, overawing and restrain- 
ing open opposition? No, this is not the proper idea of the 
term millennium, but “ Thy people shall be all righteous.” 
“The days of thy mourning shall be ended.” AU Israel 
shall be saved, and all the Gentiles; Christ shall reign over 
the nations as over saints.. Satan shall not go forth any 
more to deceive the nations. Is not this wholly incompati- 
ble with Christ’s declaration, that the gospel must be first 
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preached to all men for a witness, when some will hear and 
some reject the message? And yet the time must come 
when all will hear and be saved. That time is after the end, 
and the end is Christ’s second advent, the end of one asm, 
the beginning of another. Is it still asked, Why may not 
this change be accomplished by the present modes of preach- 
ing the gospel, attended by greater outpourings of the Spirit, 
without the intervention of Christ’s advent? We reply, just 
because Christ says it shall not. ‘This gospel must first be 
published to all nations for a witness, and then shall the end 
come.” When beyond this we ask, Why? it is to counsel 
God and not be counselled of him. Enough that he has so 
ordained, ‘Even so, Father, for so it seemed good in thy 
sight.” It is also inquired, triumphantly, often, Will God 
use any means after the end for the conversion of the world 
other than the preaching of the gospel, and the agency of 
the Holy Spirit? and, if not, what need of the advent? Not 
to reply as before, God ordains it thus, it may be added, 
that, when more light shall beam forth from God’s holy 
word, assisted by the stupendous scenes of the great appear- 
ing, the resurrection of the saints openly justified and glori- 
fied, and—a thing notincredible—when new revelations shall 
be given, whether written or oral, such efficiency will be 
exerted by the Holy Spirit as accords with effects so great 
as the true conversion of the world. ‘Thy people shall be 
willing in the day of thy power.” The day of God’s power, 
his great power, is not now, and will not be, we repeat it, 
until the end come. Meanwhile the Spirit and bride say 
Epxev, come thow Lord Jesus, and let him that heareth say 
Epxev, come thou Lord Jesus. Even so, do we repeat, Lord 
Jesus, come quickly. Amen. 





Art. II].—Tae Conritct or Acss; Or, The Great Debate 
on the Moral Relations of God and Man. By Edward 
Beecher, D.D. Boston: Phillips, Sampson & Co. 1853. 


BY THE EDITOR. 


A.most all the great errors and corruptions with which 
the religion of the Bible has had to contend, have had their 
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origin in the bosom of the church itself. Though the idola- 
try to which the ancient Israelites apostatized was copied 
from other nations, yet it was their princes and priests who 
first adopted it, and by their example and authority diffused 
it among the people. And in like manner, though the image 
and saint-worship into which the Christian communion was 
betrayed in its early ages was drawn from the Paganism 
that had long reigned in the Greek and Roman worlds, yet 
it was the monarchs who assumed the Christian name, and 
the teachers of the sacred word, who first intruded it into 
the church, and incorporated it with the worship and rites 
instituted by Christ. Nearly all the other great errors that 
have disfigured and distracted the Christian world, have had 
their parentage and nurture in the church itself. It is her 
teachers who have been her great corrupters; it is the shep- 
herds who have led the flock out of its green pastures and 
from beside its still waters, into deserts and wildernesses, 
where it has perished from hunger and thirst, or fallen a 
prey to wild beasts. They have themselves been the wolves 
and tigers who have slaughtered and devoured it. And 
among those who have exerted this disastrous agency, there 
have been not a few probably who were very little aware of 
the true nature of their false doctrines; who persuaded them- 
selves, indeed, that their fatal perversions of Christianity 
were important evolutions of its truth; and that, in the blows 
which they struck at its very existence, they were employed 
only in beating down its fges, and in fortifying it against 
assault. 

And such is the character, we think, of the work we are 
about to criticise. However sincere its author may be in his 
conviction of the accuracy and importance of the views he 
advances, and how ingenuous soever and earnest he may be 
in his desire to correct what he regards as errors, and unfold 
the great measures of the divine administration in their 
true character, and vindicate them from objection,—the hypo- 
thesis which he advances for that purpose is altogether erro- 
neous; many of the main principles on which he proceeds, 
instead of having any sanction from the word of God, are 
fraught with the subversion of the Christian system; and 
thence, in place of subserving the interests of truth and 
piety, the scheme is fitted to prove the means of unbelief, 
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scepticism, and false faith, very much in proportion as it is 
accepted and followed to its natural results. 

He founds his work on a persuasion that “a traditional 
misadjustment has been introduced into the current system 
of Christianity,” by which “the main moving powers of the 
system have been made from age to age to work against 
each other,” and intercept it in a large measure from the 
salutary influences it would otherwise exert. ‘The main 
moving powers of the current Christianity,” he holds, are, 
1. The doctrine respecting “the fallen and ruined condition 
of man asasinner;” and 2. The doctrine respecting “the 
justice and benevolence of God in his dealings with man.” 
To the doctrine generally held by the Protestant churches 
respecting the fallen condition of the race, he assents in the 
fullest and most emphatic manner. But he holds that the 
views that are commonly entertained of the means through 
which they were brought into this condition — though 
drawn from the Bible—are wholly mistaken and irreconcila- 
ble with God’s justice and benevolence, exhibit man as the 
victim of an arbitrary and remorseless, rather than the 
subject of a righteous and gracious sovereign, and force 
the mind, by the very necessities of its moral nature, to resist 
and hate the government which God is exercising over it. 
And this “ misadjustment” he proposes to remedy, by intro- 
ducing into the system the doctrine of man’s pre-existence 
in another world, and apostasy there, in a condition that 
devolves the blame altogether on himself, and frees God from 
all obnoxiousness to a charge of malevolence or injustice in 
bringing him into existence here in his present disadvan- 
tageous state. These are the great points which he labors to 
maintain, and he urges them, if not with much effect, at least 
with an uncommon degree of earnestness and enthusiasm, 
and flatters himself that should they be adopted, Christianity 
will gain thereby a new and resistless power, and advance at 
once with a speedy step to the conquest of the world. His 
discussion is extended to a very unreasonable length. An 
unnecessary display is made of short chapters on minute 
parts of the subject. He redefines, repeats, and recapitulates 
to weariness, and conducts his reader through a needless 
and bewildering series of marches and countermarches, 
before leading him to the point from which the new doctrine 
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is disclosed to his view. It is, however, written in a clear 
and vivacious style, is marked by good temper, and leaves 
the impression, that it is the work of an earnest though not 
a far seeing and well balanced mind. So far, indeed, from 
having mastered the subject, many of his main views are 
extremely superficial and self-contradictory. The objections 
he alleges against the doctrine of the Scriptures respecting 
the creation and fall of man, are altogether unfounded and 
injurious to God; and the hypothesis on which he relies to 
remove them, is not only gratuitous, mistaken, and una- 
dapted to the end for which he employs it, but would expose 
the divine procedure to the most unanswerable and fatal 
objections. 

We shall, accordingly, make it our business first to indi- 
cate some of the doctrines of his theory which are but par- 
tially developed by him, that not only show it to be utterly 
erroneous, but make it probable that so far from fully under- 
standing it, he is but imperfectly aware of the ground on 
which he proceeds, or the points he should have settled, in 
order to accomplish the object at which he aims. Next, we 
shall show that his hypothesis is altogether undemonstrated ; 
against both the teachings of the Bible and the voice of con- 
sciousness ; and, if admitted, instead of furnishing any vindi- 
cation of the Most High, would expose him to the charge 
of infinite deception and injustice. And finally, we shall 
endeavor to prove that the assumption on which he predi- 
cates the necessity of such an hypothesis—that, on the sup- 
position that man commences his being in this life, God’s ad- 
ministration over him is unbenevolent and unjust,—is a most 
causeless and injurious impeachment of his procedure. 

I. The author, it will generally be felt, we think, is inju- 
diciously pretentious. An air is everywhere assumed of the 
most thorough and comprehensive investigation. Great 
attempts are made to exaggerate the importance of the 
question. The profession is incessantly reiterated, that it is 
to be tried by the indubitable tests of consciousness, honor, 
and revelation. The reader is continually reminded of the 
necessity of pausing at all the preliminary topics which the 
author discusses, and catching precisely that view of them 
which he presents, in order to a just understanding of the 
subject. The feeling is uttered at almost every step, that it 
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is the greatest theme that ever engaged the attention of 
men; the fate of the universe is exhibited as suspended on 
it; yet, though it is represented as having heretofore baffled 
the greatest intellects, the utmost assurance is expressed that 
its difficulties are all now solved, and his readers are in 
effect told scores of times, that unless his explanation is the 
true one, the government of the Most High-is indisputably 
incapable of vindication, and can only be contemplated with 
dismay and horror, as an infinite complication of folly and 
malevolence.—P. 489-491. We do not disapprove of his 
earnestness. We have no objection to his treating the sub- 
ject as one of great moment. But we do object in the most 
emphatic manner to his arraigning the Infinite One, as it 
seems to us he does, at the bar of his intellect, and presum- 
ing, on the ground that he has thoroughly scanned the sub- 
ject, to assert that, if the course of events has not been such 
as his hypothesis contemplates, no justification is possible of 
the Most High: and the interests of truth we think require, 
in order that a just estimate may be formed of the worth of 
his opinions, that before proceeding to the discussion of his 
main doctrine, it should be shown that, instead of having 
mastered the subject, the most decisive indications appear on 
every hand that he has caught but a superficial view of it; 
that he is apparently altogether unaware of the bearing on it 
of some of the most important of the positions which he 
advances, and that a number of points are left untouched by 
him, the determination of which is necessary to the validity 
of his argument. 

1. He seems then, to us, to betray a very unfortunate confu- 
sion of ideas in the exhibition of the doctrine of the fullen con- 
dition of man, and the justice of the divine dealings towards 
him, as the two “main moving powers” of Christianity, and 
representing that they counteract each other as the wheels 
of a steamboat would, if so adjusted as to turn in opposite 
directions, and cause the vessel, instead of advancing, to re- 
volve in a circle. The fallen condition of man, or the doc- 
trine respecting it, is not one ofthe moving powers of Chris. 
tianity. It is the great fact or truth in which Christianity 
has its necessity and ground. The alienation and condem- 
nation of men are the evils which it is the design of Chris- 
tianity t overcome and remove: not the power by which 
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they are to be removed: as the resistance presented by the 
water is the obstacle which the machinery of the steamboat 
is to overcome, not itself the power by which it is to be over- 
come, and the boat impelled forward. ' Neither is the justice 
of God in his dealings with men, one of “the main moving 
powers” of Christianity. Instead, it is the great fact on 
which Christianity is based. It is because God’s dealings 
with men are just; because he has the rights which he asserts 
in his law, and may with rectitude inflict the penalty of its 
violation, that he has instituted the gracious method of deli- 
verance which Christianity announces; and the moving 
powers of the system are the great facts and truths of that 
method, as they are taught in the Sacred Word, and enforced 
by the Almighty Spirit. He thus confounds the lost condi- 
tion of men with the merciful means by which they are deli- 
vered from that condition: and the justice of God in dealing 
with them as the subjects of law, with the gracious instru- 
ments and influences which he employs, in recalling them 
from their revolt, and releasing them from the penalty which 
the law assigns them. These errors are not, indeed, of fun- 
damental moment, though they cast their shadow ovér his 
whole discussion. They exemplify, however, a want of 
accurate discrimination, and of a clear comprehension of 
himself, which appears in every part of his volume. 

He falls into an error also in representing, as he does, 
that the difficulties which men feel on these subjects are the 
great obstacles by which they are withheld from accepting 
Christianity and embracing its salvation. It is their aliena- 
tion itself from God that is the great obstacle to be over- 
come; not their perplexities about the cause or manner of 
their becoming thus alienated. The latter may be removed, 
and yet the former still remain, and reign with undiminished 
and perhaps augmented energy. Nor is it from these sub- 
jects exclusively that the influences emanate by which men 
are led to reject other great doctrines of the Bible. So far 
from it, false notions of the nature of the will have proba- 
bly proved a more fruitful source of great doctrinal errors 
than any other. Dr. B. is aware that the party in New 
England who, thirty years ago, adopted the theory of the 
independence or self-determination of the will, and attempted, 
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on the ground of it, to account for the introduction of sin 
into the world, were led by their speculations not only to 
reject the Woctrines of foreknowledge, sovereignty, election, 
and perseverance, but to deny the possibility of proving that 
God can renew the mind by his Spirit, or exert any influence 
on it,—without destroying its moral powers,—by which it will 
in any instance be prevented from sin; and thereby not 
merely treated the doctrine of depravity as of no significance, 
—for if men exert their volitions without any conscious rea- 
sons, without any impulse from either their intellect or affec- 
tions, by a mere blind exertion of power, of what considera- 
tion can it be whether they are held to be depraved or not? 
their moral state can have no influence on their agency—but 
overturned the whole Christian system. If God cannot renew 
nor influence the mind, he plainly cannot confer such a 
salvation as Christ came to accomplish, and the whole repre- 
sentation presented by the Scriptures of the work of redemp- 
tion is erroneous and deceptive. These will serve as speci- 
mens of the confusion of ideas which he sometimes betrays, 
and of the exaggerations into which he runs in his estimate 
of the place which his subject holds in the great system of 
theology. 

2. The error into which he falls in representing that God 
suffers sorrow, pain, or misery, and immeasurably, because 
of the sin of his creatures—is of a still graver character, and 
would, if admitted, shroud the divine perfections in a cloud 
of darkness, and fill the universe with gloom. He says: 


“Tf anything is prominent and uncontradicted in the Bible, it is 
the great doctrine that the entrance of evil has involved a period of 
long-continued suffering to God. Indeed, it is the grand charac- 
teristic of the present system, that all the glorious results to which 
God is conducting the universal system, have been purchased at the 
expense of his own long-continued and potiently-endured sufferings. 
In this he gives to the universe the highest possible proof of pure, 
disinterested, and self-sacrificing love."—P. 487. 

“Tt alone leads,” he says of his theory, “ to such an undefstanding 
of the doctrine of future eternal punishments, as, connected with the 
previous suffering of God, shall properly throw the moral sympathies 
of all holy minds on the side of God, and put an end to that reaction 
which tends so fatally to destroy the true and indispensable power of 
that doctrine.”—Pp. 490, 491. 
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But how is this doctrine, that God suffers an immeasurable 
sum of sorrow or pain, and the satisfaction with which Dr. 
B. contemplates it, to be reconciled with the representation 
he frequently repeats, and on which he builds a large por- 
tion of his reasonings, that moral beings are bound by justice 
and benevolence to desire the perfect well-being of others, 
and regard their subjection to evil with instinctive and irre- 
pressible abhorrence? If his representation is true, the suf- 
ferings, the miseries of God, are not only immense, but no 
probable or conceivable limit can be set to them. For, on 
Dr. B.’s theory, there are no means of knowing or conjec- 
turing how extensively sin prevails in the universe. Not 
only, according to him, have as many spirits fallen in another 
world as have hitherto lived in this, but as many as shall 
hereafter have a being here; and therefore, as the race is to 
dwell here and multiply for ever, they must amount to innu- 
merable millions. There is no knowing, indeed, on the 
ground on which he proceeds, that their numbers are not to 
be incalculably greater than the human family is ever to 
embrace, and enough to constitute millions of such endlessly 
multiplying races. That, indeed, is the conclusion to which 
his representations lead: for as he holds, as we shall see, 
that the material universe was created after the fall of pure 
spirits, and in order to their being brought into a new exist- 
ence in a bodied state, it follows that their numbers must be 
presumed to be sufficient to people the whole universe of 
material worlds, and is therefore immeasurably beyond our 
powers of comprehension. The suffering then, the sorrow, 
the horror of God at the spectacle, must, according to Dr. B., 
be great in proportion to the evil; must be commensurate, 
indeed, with the immensity of his attributes; and therefore, 
to the thoughts of creatures, be absolutely infinite. But, if 
the suffering of God is thus infinite, that fact and its cause 
must prove the occasion most surely of equal suffering, in 
proportion to their nature, to all his holy creatures. The 
whole holy universe must thus be regarded, according to 
Dr. B., as plunged in an unfathomable abyss of wretched- 
ness. Can a more irrational, a more anti-scriptural, or a 
more gloomy and revolting conception be framed of God 
and his holy creatures ? 

How now is Dr. B.’s joy at the suffering he thus ascribes 
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to the Most High as infinitely glorious to him, to be recon- 
ciled with the representation on which he builds a large part 
of his speculations and reasonings, that honor, justice, and 
benevolence prohibit a moral being from contemplating the 
subjection of others to evil, either with complacency or in- 
difference? If bound, as he maintains, to look at evil, 
wherever it exists, with instinctive and irrepressible horror, 
it is impossible that a benevolent being can contemplate such 
an infinite sum in God himself and his holy creatures, but 
with the keenest grief—with immeasurable and inconsolable 
anguish. The thought of happiness in such a universe 
would be wholly revolting to such a mind. It would be im- 
possible, without an utter extinction of every benignant and 
sympathetic feeling; without a brutal insensibility. 

This branch of his theory exhibits God, therefore, as infi- 
nitely imperfect. For, is the wretchedness which Dr. B.’s 
theory ascribes to the Most High to continue for ever, or is 
it to pass away? He seems to intimate that it is to be of 
but a limited duration: for he represents “the entrance of 
evil” as involving a “period of long continued suffering to 
God ;” and “the glorious results to which God is conducting 
the universal system,” as having “been purchased at the 
expense of his own Jong continued and patiently endured suf- 
ferings.”—P. 487. But, if omniscient, if embracing at each 
moment in his all-comprehending glance, with equal vivid- 
ness, the past, the present, and the future, how can his suf- 
ferings be supposed to cease? If the sight and sense of the 
evil that now exists fill him with immeasurable grief and 
horror, why should not the equally perfect sight and sense 
of them at all other times occasion an equal measure of an- 
guish? How car his suffering be conceived to gease, unless 
it be by the removal from his mind of the objects that cause 
it ;—that is, by their ceasing to be objects of his attention? 
But that implies that he is not all-seeing and all-compre- 
hending; that his views are circumscribed and partial; that 
his thoughts, therefore, are transient and succesxive, and 
thence are occupied, like those of creatures, mainly by the 
present, But that is to suppose him infinitely imperfect, 
and inadequate to the government of the world which he 
has called into being: for if his nature is such that the 
rebellion and misery of his creatures may pass from his 
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thoughts; if he is capable of forgetting such a momentous 
portion of the past, who can be sure that he retains sucha 
recollection of the conduct of his creatures as to be able to 
treat them according to their true characters? Who can be 
certain that he may not overlook the obedience of the right- 
eous as well as the sins of the wicked, and assign them re- 
wards that are altogether at war with their deserts? Dr. 
B.’s notion thus directly detracts from the Most High the 
very perfections which it is its professed object to verify, 
and renders him obnoxious to the doubts and suspicions, in 
an infinite measure, from which he is endeavoring to shield 
him. 

If, on the other hand, Dr. B., rejecting this derogatory 
notion of God, holds that he is omniscient, embracing in his 
view at all times, with equal vividness, the past, the present, 
and the future, and contemplating them with the same emo- 
tions; and admits, therefore, that if the evil that has existed, 
and now exists, renders him immeasurably unhappy, it must 
necessarily continue to be an equal source of grief and hor- 
ror to him, through his unending being, and that his 
holy creatures must also be made equally wretched by it 
through their immortal existence; then how can he recon- 
cile the creation and upholding of such a universe with the 
wisdom and benevolence of God! a universe in which, by 
the supposition, every intelligent being, without a solitary 
exception, is to be immeasurably wretched—the incorrigibly 
wicked, by the actings of conscience and the suffering of 
penal inflictions ; God, and all his holy creatures, by the sight 
and sense of the sin that has been and is committed, and 
the miseries it engenders! Can a grosser self-contradiction 
be conceived than the supposition that such a system can be 
the work of goodness and wisdom? Could Dr. B. have 
framed a notion more utterly irreconcilable with the views on 
which he builds the whole fabric of his volume, respecting 
the course which “ honor, justice, and equity” require that 
the Most High should pursue in the creation and govern- 
ment of the universe? Is it to be believed he would have 
plunged into this gulf of errors, had he been aware of the 
consequences to which his supposition that God is an infinite 
sufferer leads? Is it not clear that he is undertaking to 
deal with subjects that lie beyond the scope of his vision; 
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that he is attempting to sound a depth that altogether ex- 
ceeds the length of his line? 

3. He appears, in like manner, not to have seen the results 
to which his doctrine leads, that God is not able by any 
means in his power to prevent beings in the early ages of 
the universe from falling into sin. 

He rejects the doctrine, “that God has absolute and un- 
limited power at all times to secure universal holiness if he 
will;” and asserts “a temporary limitation of divine power in 
the earlier stages of creation, in consequence of the liability 
of finite minds to unbelief and distrust of God, when ex- 
posed to the trials which inevitably pertain to an infinite sys- 
tem, and which are necessary to their own development and 
perfection ”"—P. 509,—“ A temporary limitation of divine 
power originating from the limitation of finite capacities to 
comprehend God and his ways, and a consequent liability 
in the first generations of creatures to unbelief, distrust, and 
sin, involving a season of suffering in God, and requiring a 
full unfolding of truth in act, until God and his system shall 
be fully disclosed, and the occasion of unbelief cease.”—P. 
477. 

But how is this to be reconciled with the doctrine which 
he makes the basis of his whole work, that God is bound in 
honor, justice, and benevolence to place new-created beings 
in conditions in which there is a decided overbalance of in- 
fluences and tendencies to obedience, instead of sin? He 


says: 


“The principles of honor and of right, with respect to new-created 
beings, we have shown . . . demand that God shall give to all new- 
created beings original constitutions, healthy and well balanced, and 
tending decidedly and EFFECTUALLY towards good. To make them 
either neutral, or with constitutions tending to sin, would be utterly 
inconsistent with the honor and justice of God, and would involve 
him in the guilt and dishonor of sin. Moreover, God is bound to 
place new-created things [beings] in such circumstances that there 
shall be an overbalance of influences and tendencies on the side of 
holiness, and not of sin.”—P. 214. 


According to his doctrine, however, of a limitation of the 
divine power in the early stages of creation, God not only 
has not done this, but it was not possible to him, with all 
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the resources of his omnipotence and omniscience, to place 
beings in conditions in which there should not be an inevita- 
‘ble prevalence of temptations to unbelief, distrust, and sin. 
His procedure, if Dr. B.’s views are correct, has been in 
direct contravention of the obligations of honor and equity. 
His inability to prevent his creatures from successful tempta- 
tions to sin, should, on the ground Dr. B. occupies, have 
withheld him from giving them existence. It follows, there- 
fore, according to him, that in creating them in circum- 
stances where they were inevitably exposed to such an 
immeasurable evil, he violated the dictates of justice and 
benevolence, and is unworthy, consequently, of the love and 
homage of his subjects, as a wise, just, and good being. Dr. 
B.’s notions on this subject thus involve the denial of the 
very perfections to God which it is his professed object in 
his volume to vindicate. 

But how, without detracting from the perfections of the 
Most High, can Dr. B. deny his power to make such a mani- 
festation of himself to new-created beings, as to prevent them 
from sinning? Cannot he who forms the mind, convey to it 
a true knowledge of himself? Are new-created beings inac- 
cessible to him? Cannot he manifest to them his being, his 
relations as creator, his agency as upholder and benefactor, 
and his rights as lawgiver, and cause them to see that his 
character is what itis? No one surely can deny it, without 
denying all his divine attributes, and accusing him of infinite 
presumption in giving existence to such creatures, and infi- 
nite injustice in requiring them to recognise and honor him 
as being what he is. For how can he be justified in giving 
existence to moral beings who, when in the maturity of their 
powers, and after being put under law, are incapable, from 
their nature, of comprehending or knowing anything of the 
relations in which they are called to act? How can he be 
vindicated in requiring creatures to love and obey him, when, 
by the supposition, it is impossible to him, with all his power 
and wisdom, to enable them to see and know who and what 
he is, whom they are required to love and serve? 

If, to escape this embarrassment, Dr. B. should admit that 
God can convey true views of himself to new-created beings, 

and yet should continue to maintain that he could not there- 
by prevent them from sinning, he is still involved in equal 
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difficulties: for it would imply either that the character of 
God is such that a new-created and unfallen being could not 
possibly love him, and because it is necessarily unlovable 
to an unfallen being—which is to deny his rectitude and 
benevolence; or else, that the nature of a new-created and 
unfallen being is such that he cannot possibly love God 
because of his infinite sanctitude, benevolence, and wisdom— 
which is to represent that God creates moral ‘beings with a 
nature that necessarily prompts them to sin; and in either 
case, therefore, contradicts the doctrine which he makes the 
great basis of his whole argument, that God is bound by the 
principles of honor and justice to give new-created beings a 
nature that decidedly and effectually predisposes them to 
obedience. 

But, finally—passing from these difficulties—how, on Dr. 
B.’s theory, could the Most High gain any such accessions to 
his power, by “a full unfolding of truth in act,” as to enable 
him to overcome the temptations to unbelief, and cause crea- 
tures to yield a spotless obedience? What are the great facts 
of his nature and government which, according to Dr. B.’s 
theory, would first be thus unfolded? Not, as he assumes, 
his infinite perfections: not his omnipotence, his immeasura- 
ble wisdom, his boundless benevolence ; but, instead, the di- 
rect opposites. The first great fact that would be disclosed to 
them would be, that he had formed them with such a pro- 
clivity to sin, that he could not, with all the resources of his 
power and intelligence, prevent them from committing it. 
The next would be, that, in contravention of the dictates of 
honor, justice, and benevolence, he had placed them in con- 
ditions in which they were borne by a resistless impulse of 
temptation to the perpetration of evil. And the third would 
be, that in thus creating and dealing with them, he subjected 
himself and all his holy creatures to unutterable and eternal 
misery ; and therefore, that he is altogether inadequate to 
the work he has undertaken, of forming and governing the 
universe ; defective in strength, immeasurably unwise, infi- 
nitely unjust; and, consequently, wholly unworthy of the 
supreme homage and love of his creatures which he requires! 
But these disclosures, in place of augmenting his power of 
preventing his creatures from sinning, would immeasurably 
increase the force of their tenfptations to rebellion: would 
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make revolt indeed a virtue, and convert obedience into a 
crime ! 

Dr. B.’s scheme thus again plunges him into an abyss 
of inextricable difficulties. Instead of answering the end 
which he endeavors to attain by it, it exhibits the divine 
procedure as obnoxious, on an immeasurable scale, to the 
very objections from which he attempts to exculpate it. 

4. His notion that the material universe was created after 
the beings who belong to our race had fallen in a previous 
life, contradicts in like manner the great postulate on which 
he builds the whole fabric of his reasoning. He says: 


“The scriptural exposition of the system of the universe, as cen- 
tring in the union of God and the church, inasmuch as it implies 
and is based on the doctrine of pre-existence, still further takes that 
doctrine out of the region of mere. abstract speculation, and gives it 
a practical embodiment in the great central measure of the Kingdom 
of God. A measure which is the main subject of the inspired oracles 
of God from beginning to end: for the sake of which THE MATE- 
RIAL SYSTEM WAS ORGANIZED, and to execute which the providence 
of God is administered.” 

“The whole of the present dispensation is a system of sublime 
measures, embodying principles and aiming ata glorious result. The 
result is an imperishable spiritual structure, including the universe 
under God and the church as its head. The measures are THE FOR- 
MATION OF THE MATERIAL SYSTEM, THE INTRODUCTION OF THE HUMAN 
RACE INTO It, the incarnation of God, the atonement, the redemiption 
of the church and her union to God, and the prostration of the king- 
dom of Satan.”—-Pp. 527, 528. 


He thus holds that the material universe was created and 
man introduced into it, after his fall in a pre-existent state; 
and thence that he was originally a purely immaterial being, 
and existed, if such an expression is allowable, in an imma- 
terial scene. But if that were so, man could have had no 
senses, or power of perceiving existences external to him- 
self, inasmuch as there was no medium of such a perception. 
He consequently could not have had any knowledge of God, 
unless he had the power of a direct vision of him indepen- 
dently of any external aid—a power that would be equivalent 
to a faculty of omniscience; for if an intelligence. could per- 
ceive a spiritual nature external to itself, independently of 
VOL. VI.—NO. IY. 38 
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any action on itself of that nature, and of any media, no rea- 
son can be given why it would not be able to see everything 
that pertained to that nature; its essence, its attributes, its 
thoughts, its actions. But the ascription of such a power to 
intelligences of our race, is to contradict both our nature and 
the nature of every other order of creatures. We have no 
such faculty of perception or knowledge, nor is it conceiva- 
ble that any creature has. To suppose a creature directly to 
perceive things that lie out of the sphere of his conscious- 
ness, without any means of perceiving them; to know na- 
tures, facts, truths, without any media of knowing them, is a 
palpable self-contradiction. But in the next place, the sup- 
position that man had such a faculty of intuitive knowledge 
of God, contradicts Dr. B.’s doctrine, that owing to “the 
limitation of finite capacities to COMPREHEND GOD AND HIS 
WAYS, and a consequent lability in the first generations of crea- 
tures to unbelief, distrust, and sin,” the Most High could not, 
“in the earlier stages of his system,” unfold himself to them 
in such a measure as to give them a true view of his being, 
character, and rights, and prevent them from sin: for if they 
had the faculty of intuitive knowledge of him—of compre- 
hending his whole being, relations, and acts, they must not 
only have had all the knowledge of him that could have 
been necessary to inspire them with awe, love, adoration, 
and trust, but their views of him must have been immeasur- 
ably more comprehensive than men now attain, and their 
condition immensely more favorable to their preservation 
from sin. Whichever of these grounds he takes, he thus 
overturns his own system. 

If he rejects the supposition that men had, in their ima- 
gined pre-existent life, an intuitive knowledge of God, he 
must then hold one of the three following theories. First, 
that they had no real knowledge of God whatever ; that their 
thoughts of him, if they had any, were merely conceptional, 
like the spectres of a dream, and contemplated him simply 
as an idea without any counterpart in reality: for it is de- 
monstrably certain that if they had neither any media of 
knowing, nor any power of intuitively knowing him with- 
out méans, they could not have had any knowledge of him 
whatever as a real existence: he could, at the best, have 
been to them only an idea; a creation of their own intellect. 
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But that supposition contradicts his doctrine, that “the prin- 
ciples of honor and right” ‘‘demand that God shall give to 
all new-created beings original constitutions, healthy and 
well balanced, and tending decidedly and effectually towards 
good ;” and that he “is bound to place” them “in such cir- 
cumstances that there shall be an overbalance of influences 
and tendencies to the side of holiness and not of sin.”—P. 
214. For nothing can be more certain than that a be- 
ing who is absolutely precluded, by the limitation of his 
faculties, from the knowledge of God as a real existence, and 
can at the best only conceive an idea of such an existence 
as a mere product of his own mind, without any answering 
reality existing independently of the idea, has not, as a mo- 
ral agent, “a constitution that is healthy and well balanced, 
and tending decidedly and effectually towards good ;” for, by 
the supposition, he cannot possibly acknowledge, love, obey, 
or believe in God as a real existence, sustaining to him the 
relations of creator, upholder, and ruler, in which men are 
required to acknowledge, love, and serve him. The know- 
ledge and love of God are made by his constitution absolute 
impossibilities. It is equally certain, also, on this theory, 
that God did not place men in circumstances that. produced 
an overbalance of influences and tendencies to the side of 
holiness ; as, by the supposition, there were not any “ influ. 
ences” whatever, nor any “tendencies”’ to holiness. There 
was nothing to exert an influence or constitute a tendency, 
but an idea; and that idea, in contemplating itself as a mere 
product of the mind, and thereby denying the reality of the 
being whom it respected, made it impossible that the mind 
should regard it as really God, and love and worship it as 
such. Indeed, on the supposition even that the idea was 
loved and adored, it would not have been the love and ado- 
ration of God:.as the love and worship of him is the love 
and worship of him as a real existence, not as a mere idea, 
If Dr. B. adopts this theory of idealism, therefore, he over- 
turns his own system as effectually as before. It is. clear, 
however, that a being of such a nature, and existing in such 
a state, would never have an ideaof God or: any other being, 
or be excited to thought or feeling, in: any form.. As.it would 
have no senses by which it could. be,acted on, by anything 
external to itself, and nothing would exist external to itself, 
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unfavorably affect their prospects for eternity, and render their right 
conduct and eternal life in the highest degree improbable? Has he 
not placed them in circumstances which are not reasonably and be- 
nevolently favorable to their eternal life ? 

“ He, then, who holds that God is the author of the facts alleged, 
finds himself constantly urged by the demands of logical consistency, 
to evade, or else to call in question and deny the real and self-evident 
principles of honor and right. On the other hand, he who holds to 
the genuine principles of honor and right, will be no_less powerfully 
urged to deny the facts alleged as to the ruined state of man, and to 
put forth all his energies to subvert and destroy them.”—Pp. 80, 81. 


That “the facts as to the ruined state of man” are such as 
he here represents them, he affirms in the fullest manner; and 
he maintains accordingly, that, on the supposition that man 
first comes into being in this world, they are utterly irrecon- 
cilable with the rectitude and benevolence of God, and con- 
vict him of infinite injustice and cruelty. 

This, however, is in direct contradiction to the consciences 
of men, and the instinctive and irrepressible sense of right 
and obligation which Dr. B. makes the criterion of honor and 
justice, and, if true, shows that they are no such authorita- 
tive test, and overturns, therefore, his whole system. For 
men universally are so formed, that when they thoroughly 
and impartially consider their sins, they naturally and irre- 
sistibly feel that they are altogether to blame for them, not- 
withstanding they do not regard themselves as ever having 
existed and fallen in any previous life. Their ideas of God’s 
rights over them, and of their obligations to him, are such, 
that the conviction rises necessarily and irresistibly that they 
are guilty for their offences, and that the blame for them is 
wholly their own. It is on this instinctive and rational feel- 
ing, that all the laws of all human societies against murder, 
violence, theft, calumny, and injustice of every kind, are 
formed. It is on this, that all the regrets, remorse, and 
repentance for sin that have ever been exercised, have been 
based. It is upon this that the whole work of redemption, 
and all the self-reproaches, all the godly sorrow, all the faith 
in Christ, all the strivings after amendment, that have ever 
been exerted by the children of God, have been founded ; 
and it is an indispensable condition of such exercises. Were 
it not for this conviction, a sense of sin, self-reproach, re- 
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pentance, would be altogether impossible. And were there 
not an indestructible foundation in the mind for such a con- 
viction, there would be no basis in it on which God could 
institute and maintain his present government. If, then, 
this universal voice of conscience, this natural sense of equity 
and obligation, is such an indubitable and authoritative cri- 
terion of right and duty, as Dr. B. contends, it demonstrates 
with the most resistless certainty that there is nothing in the 
constitution with which we come into existence, nor in the 
circumstances in which we are placed, that exculpates us 
from blame in our sins, and impeaches God’s justice or bene- 
volence in calling us into being in such conditions; and 
overturns, therefore, the assumption on which Dr. B. founds 
his charge against the Most High. Taking the identical test 
by which he claims that the question is to be tried—and the 
verdict of men universally is against him—not a solitary 
exception can be found in the whole series of the race. 
However individuals may have speculated, and whatever 
theories they may have formed, when brought to a practical 
determination of the question, they have in all instances felt 
and held that they are blamable for the crimes against men 
and offences against God which they commit, although they 
regard themselves as having commenced their existence in 
this world ; or do not resort to a theory of an antecedent life 
and fall, to account for their having their present constitu- 
tion and existing in their present circumstances. The posi- 
tion, therefore, on which he builds his whole speculation, is 
contradicted by the very principles by which he professes to 
demonstrate that position. Tried at the bar of conscience, 
or the natural and instinctive sense of right and duty, and 
the verdict of every individual of the race is, that there is 
nothing in the constitution with which we come into being, 
or the circumstances in which we are placed, that exculpates 
us from guilt in our sins, or justifies us in impeaching God 
of injustice or malevolence in calling us into being in such 
conditions. Can Dr. B. have seen this? Can he have dis- 
cerned that if his assumption were legitimate, it would 
prove that no sense of guilt or remorse could ever have been 
felt by men who had no belief in their pre-existence; that 
no sense of God’s justice in their condemnation and punish- 
ment could ever have risen in their breasts; no repentance 
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any action on itself of that nature, and of any media, no rea- 
son can be given why it would not be able to see everything 
that pertained to that nature; its essence, its attributes, its 
thoughts, its actions. But the ascription of such a power to 
intelligences of our race, is to contradict both our nature and 
the nature of every other order of creatures. We have no 
such faculty of perception or knowledge, nor is it conceiva- 
ble that any creature has. To suppose a creature directly to 
perceive things that lie out of the sphere of his conscious- 
ness, without any means of perceiving them; to know na- 
tures, facts, truths, without any media of knowing them, is a 
palpable self-contradiction. But in the next place, the sup- 
position that man had such a faculty of intuitive knowledge 
of God, contradicts Dr. B.’s doctrine, that owing to “the 
limitation of finite capacities to COMPREHEND GOD AND HIS 
WAYS, and a consequent lability in the first generations of crea- 
tures to unbelief, distrust, and sin,” the Most High could not, 
“in the earlier stages of his system,” unfold himself to them 
in such a measure as to give them a true view of his being, 
character, and rights, and prevent them from sin: for if they 
had the faculty of intuitive knowledge of him—of compre- 
hending his whole being, relations, and acts, they must not 
only have had all the knowledge of him that could have 
been necessary to inspire them with awe, love, adoration, 
and trust, but their views of him must have been immeasur- 
ably more comprehensive than men now attain, and their 
condition immensely more favorable to their preservation 
from sin. Whichever of these grounds he takes, he thus 
overturns his own system. 

If he rejects the supposition that men had, in their ima- 
gined pre-existent life, an intuitive knowledge of God, he 
must then hold one of the three following theories. First, 
that they had no real knowledge of God whatever ; that their 
thoughts of him, if they had any, were merely conceptional, 
like the spectres of a dream, and contemplated him simply 
as an idea without any counterpart in reality: for it is de- 
monstrably certain that if they had neither any media of 
knowing, nor any power of intuitively knowing him with- 
out méans, they could not have had any knowledge of him 
whatever as a real existence: he could, at the best, have 
been to them only an idea; a creation of their own intellect. 
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But that supposition contradicts his doctrine, that “the prin- 
ciples of honor and right” ‘‘ demand that God shall give to 
all new-created beings original constitutions, healthy and 
well balanced, and tending decidedly and effectually towards 
good ;” and that he “is bound to place” them “in such cir- 
cumstances that there shall be an overbalance of influences 
and tendencies to the side of holiness and not of sin.”—P. 
214. For nothing can be more certain than that a be- 
ing who is absolutely precluded, by the limitation of his 
faculties, from the knowledge of God as a real existence, and 
can at the best only conceive an idea of such an existence 
as a mere product of his own mind, without any answering 
reality existing independently of the idea, has not, as a mo- 
ral agent, “a constitution that is healthy and well balanced, 
and tending decidedly and effectually towards good;” for, by 
the supposition, he cannot possibly acknowledge, love, obey, 
or believe in God as a real existence, sustaining to him the 
relations of creator, upholder, and ruler, in which men are 
required to acknowledge, love, and serve him. The know- 
ledge and love of God are made by his constitution absolute 
impossibilities. It is equally certain, also, on this theory, 
that God did not place men in circumstances that produced 
an overbalance of influences and tendencies to the side of 
holiness; as, by the supposition, there were not any “ influ. 
ences” whatever, nor any “tendencies” to holiness. There 
was nothing to exert an influence or constitute a tendency, 
but an idea; and that idea, in contemplating itself as a mere 
product of the mind, and thereby denying the reality of the 
being whom it respected, made it impossible that the mind 
should regard it as really God, and love and worship it as 
such. Indeed, on the supposition even that the idea was 
loved and adored, it would not have been the love and ado- 
ration of God:.as the love and worship of him is the love 
and worship of him as a real existence, not as a mere idea, 
If Dr. B. adopts this theory of idealism, therefore, he over- 
turns his own system as effectually as before. It is. elear, 
however, that a being of such a nature, and existing in such 
a state, would never have an idea of God or-any other being, 
or be excited to thought or feeling, in: any form.. Asit would 
have no senses by which it could.be,acted on, by anything 
external to itself, and nothing would exist external to itself, 
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except God, that could act on it and produce perception or 
emotion, it would of necessity remain in absolute inactivity 
and unconsciousness, unless God directly infused thoughts 
or conceptions into it, or gave existence to them by a crea- 
tive act. His notion, therefore, of a purely immaterial pre- 
existence, unless he holds this last theory of the origin of 
ideas, overturns his doctrine respecting a fall in that state, 
by precluding the possibility to creatures so situated, of either 
a knowledge or even an idea of God. 

Or, Secondly, he must hold that God directly infused into 
their minds a knowledge of himself, or produced ideas of his 
being, ‘character, rights, and will, by a creative act. But 
that is equally fatal to him; first, because it contradicts 
his doctrine, that “ the limitations of finite capacities ”’ are 
such in “the earlier stages of. creation,” as to render it im- 
possible to God to communicate to them such a revelation of 
himself as successfully to counteract their “liability to un- 
belief and distrust” of him: for if God could directly create 
ideas of himself in their minds, he could undoubtedly create 
ideas of one kind as well as another, and give them true and 
influential apprehensions of himself, as easily as such as were 
imperfect: and next, because those notions of God would 
necessarily be mere conceptions, or simple ideas, and would 
contemplate God accordingly as unreal, and the love of 
them, therefore, would not be the love of God. 

Or, Thirdly, he must hold that those creatures were parts 
of God, and that their thoughts were therefore his thoughts, 
and their acts his acts. But this pantheism is equally sub- 
versive of Dr. B.’s system; first, because it contradicts our 
consciousness, which he makes the great test of truth: and 
next, because it is inconsistent with the supposition of a fall 
of creatures: for if they are parts of God, and all their 
thoughts and acts are his, it is impossible that their acts can 
be violations of his rights, or offences against his will. To 
suppose it otherwise, were to suppose his will opposite to 
itself, and that he is both absolutely righteous and absolutely 
sinful in respect to identically the same acts. Whichever 
way, then, Dr. B. turns, whether to idealism, in some of its 
forms, or pantheism, his doctrine of the existence and fall 
of mankind, as pure immaterial entities anterior’ to the crea- 
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tion of the material universe, is altogether inconsistent with 
the great postulate on which he proceeds, and overturns his 
whole system. 

5. He involves himself in a similar conflict with his own 
principles in the assumption on which he everywhere pro- 
ceeds, that the present condition of man, and God’s proce- 
dure towards him, are wholly irreconcilable with the demands 
of justice and benevolence, on the supposition that he did 
not exist and fall in an antecedent state. This assumption 
he makes with the most unhesitating assurance, and it is one 
of what he calls the main moving powers, which he holds 
are misadjusted, and which it is his object to reconcile. 


“The evidence which sustains the principles of honor and right, 
as we have seen, originates from the fact that God has so made the 
mind that their truth is instinctively recognised and affirmed, and is 
therefore a divine revelation ; and also from the distinct recognition 
of these principles in Christian experience and in the word of God. 

“The truth of the fundamental facts concerning the ruined state 
of man, is evinced by the combined testimony of the word of God, 
of history, of observation, and of Christian consciousness, 

“ But that in some way these moving powers have been so misad- 
justed as to conflict with each other, is obvious from simply placing 
them, as above developed, side by side. To say the very least, the 
preceding statements as to the ruin of man do appear directly to 
conflict with the principles of honor and right which have been set 
forth, and tend directly to subvert and destroy them. He who holds 
that God, in the manner already set forth, gives existence to men 
with natures radically corrupt and depraved, anterior to any know- 
ledge, desire, or choice of their own, with full power to do evil, and 
none to do good, and then places them under the all-pervading in- 
fluence of corrupt and corrupting social systems—and, in addition to 
all this, subjects them to the tremendous and delusive power of ma- 
lignant spirits, fearfully skilled in the work of developing, maturing, 
and confirming original depravity—cannot, at least with any appa- 
rent consistency, say that the Creator has fulfilled towards them the 
demands of honor and of right, as they have been exhibited. How 
can he say that he has regarded their well-being as he ought, or that 
he has observed towards them the principles of justice? Has he not 
held them responsible for what exists in them through his own 
agency, and anterior to any desire, choice, or action of their own? 
Has he not conferred on them such original constitutions as most 
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unfavorably affect their prospects for eternity, and render their right 
conduct and eternal life in the highest degree improbable? Has he 
not placed them in circumstances which are not reasonably and be- 
nevolently favorable to their eternal life ? 

“ He, then, who holds that God is the author of the facts alleged, 
finds himself constantly urged by the demands of logical consistency, 
to evade, or else to call in question and deny the real and self-evident 
principles of honor and right. On the other hand, he who holds to 
the genuine principles of honor and right, will be no less powerfully 
urged to deny the facts alleged as to the ruined state of man, and to 
put forth all his energies to subvert and destroy them.”—Pp. 80, 81. 


That “the facts as to the ruined state of man” are such as 
he here represents them, he affirms in the fullest manner; and 
he maintains accordingly, that, on the supposition that man 
first comes into being in this world, they are utterly irrecon- 
cilable with the rectitude and benevolence of God, and con- 
vict him of infinite injustice and cruelty. 

This, however, is in direct contradiction to the consciences 
of men, and the instinctive and irrepressible sense of right 
and obligation which Dr. B. makes the criterion of honor and 
justice, and, if true, shows that they are no such authorita- 
tive test, and overturns, therefore, his whole system. For 
men universally are so formed, that when they thoroughly 
and impartially consider their sins, they naturally and irre- 
sistibly feel that they are altogether to blame for them, not- 
withstanding they do not regard themselves as ever having 
existed and fallen in any previous life. Their ideas of God’s 
rights over them, and of their obligations to him, are such, 
that the conviction rises necessarily and irresistibly that they 
are guilty for their offences, and that the blame for them is 
wholly their own. It is on this instinctive and rational feel- 
ing, that all the laws of all human societies against murder, 
violence, theft, calumny, and injustice of every kind, are 
formed. It is on this, that all the regrets, remorse, and 
repentance for sin that have ever been exercised, have been 
based. It is upon this that the whole work of redemption, 
and all the self-reproaches, all the godly sorrow, all the faith 
in Christ, all the strivings after amendment, that have ever 
been exerted by the children of God, have been founded; 
and it is an indispensable condition of such exercises. Were 
it not for this conviction, a sense of sin, self-reproach, re- 
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pentance, would be altogether impossible. And were there 
not an indestructible foundation in the mind for such a con- 
viction, there would be no basis in it on which God could 
institute and maintain his present government. If, then, 
this universal voice of conscience, this natural sense of equity 
and obligation, is such an indubitable and authoritative cri- 
terion of right and duty, as Dr. B. contends, it demonstrates 
with the most resistless certainty that there is nothing in the 
constitution with which we come into existence, nor in the 
circumstances in which we are placed, that exculpates us 
from blame in our sins, and impeaches God’s justice or bene- 
volence in calling us into being in such conditions; and 
overturns, therefore, the assumption on which Dr. B. founds 
his charge against the Most High. Taking the identical test 
by which he claims that the question is to be tried—and the 
verdict of men universally is against him—not a solitary 
exception can be found in the whole series of the race. 
However individuals may have speculated, and whatever 
theories they may have formed, when brought to a practical 
determination of the question, they have in all instances felt 
and held that they are blamable for the crimes against men 
and offences against God which they commit, although they 
regard themselves as having commenced their existence in 
this world ; or do not resort to a theory of an antecedent life 
and fall, to account for their having their present constitu- 
tion and existing in their present circumstances. The posi- 
tion, therefore, on which he builds his whole speculation, is 
contradicted by the very principles by which he professes to 
demonstrate that position. Tried at the bar of conscience, 
or the natural and instinctive sense of right and duty, and 
the verdict of every individual of the race is, that there is 
nothing in the constitution with which we come into being, 
or the circumstances in which we are placed, that exculpates 
us from guilt in our sins, or justifies us in impeaching God 
of injustice or malevolence in calling us into being in such 
conditions. Can Dr. B. have seen this? Can he have dis- 
cerned that if his assumption were legitimate, it would 
prove that no sense of guilt or remorse could ever have been 
felt by men who had no belief in their pre-existence; that 
no sense of God’s justice in their condemnation and punish- 
ment could ever have risen in their breasts; no repentance 
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for sin have been exercised, and no feeling of the. grace of 
the work of redemption, and no disposition to accept it as 
an unmerited gift? What can be clearer than that he must 
have run into these contradictions to the most palpable facts 
of our consciousness, and the clearest teachings of the word 
of God, without a suspicion of the consequences to which his 
principles were carrying him ? 

6. This element of his system not only fails when put to 
the test by which he professes to try the question, but unfor- 
tunately for the validity of his argument, he has wholly 
neglected to try it by that test. His “alleged facts,” that 
the nature with which we come into life, and the circum- 
stances in which we are placed are such, that on the supposi- 
tion that we had no antecedent existence and fall, we are 
excusable, and God is blamable for our sins; or that our 
moral constitution forces us to feel that we are unjustly dealt 
with in being held responsible for our conduct, and sentenced 
to destruction on account of it, is a gratuitous assumption. 
He offers no proof of it. He gives no specification or defini- 
tion of what it is in our constitutions or condition which 
exempts us from blame for our sins, or makes it unjust in 
God to treat us as forfeiting our everlasting wellbeing by 
them. He has taken for granted the point on which the 
whole of his reasoning is suspended. It is not a proper basis 
for such a system of speculation, merely to state that he be- 
lieves that there is such an exculpatory element as he repre- 
sents, in our nature and condition; or that others believe 
and maintain that there is. In order to render his reasoning 
valid and convincing, he should have designated some spe- 
cific defect in our constitution, and some peculiarity in our 
condition, which our consciousness, on the one hand, can 
recognise as real, and conscience on the other, or our natural 
sense of justice and obligation, forces us to regard as disquali- 
fying us for the service God demands, and freeing us from 
blame for our disobedience. Until this is done, no foun- 
dation is laid for the vast train of assumption and reasoning 
which he builds on the presumed existence of his “ alleged 
facts.’ If he cannot specify some such defect or ingredient 
of our constitutions, and some such element in our circum- 
stances, which consciousness can recognise as realities, and 
which conscience forces us to regard as excusing us from 
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fault, and devolving the blame of our offences, if there be 
any, on God, he has no means whatever of proving the-pos- 
tulate on which he asserts the necessity of his doctrine of 
pre-existence; that our moral nature forces us to regard 
God’s dealings with us as most unjust-—if this is our first 
existence—in framing us with such a nature, and placing us 
in such a condition. He has done, however, nothing of the 
kind. Norcould he. Had he undertaken it, he would have 
met with no success. He would have found he was but 
attempting to make a reality out of a shadow. His postu- 
late would have vanished from his grasp at every step, as 
his dream-spectres fly when he awakes. He might have 
enumerated every element, and every defect or limitation of 
our nature that consciousness recognises as real, and every 
circumstance in our condition of which our faculties take . 
cognisance; and yet there is not one in the long catalogue, 
as we have already shown, that in the eye of conscience 
exculpates us from blame. The verdict, notwithstanding 
our consciousness of our nature and condition, is universally 
against us and vindicative of God. There is nota human 
being who does not regard murder, theft, injustice, cruelty, 
deceit, fraud, and every other act forbidden by human law, 
that violates his rights or the rights of others, as criminal. 
There is not one whose moral nature will not constrain 
him to feel, when he properly considers them, that all his acts 
that are forbidden by the law of God, are criminal also, and 
justly render him obnoxious to punishment. 

Dr. B. has thus wholly omitted to consider what the real 
ground is on which he builds his whole system; the investi- 
gation of which should have been the first step in his under- 
taking, and a thorough comprehension of which would have 
shown him that the assumptions on which he proceeds are 
altogether mistaken. It has not come at all within the scope 
of his inquiries. He has not cast at it even a cursory glance, 
and the whole fabric of his speculations, accordingly, rests on 
an unreal foundation. Is it credible, that he would have 
pursued such a course, were not his views extremely super- 
ficial: had he not most seriously mistaken the import of the 
principles on which he proceeds? 

7. He has omitted also to notice an unfavorable bearing of 
his theory of pre-existence on God’s justice and benevolence. 
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It is indubitably certain that we have no consciousness or 
memory whatever of having existed in a previous state. 
This Dr. B. admits, If then we, in fact, had such a pre- 
existence as he asserts, it is manifest that God has intention- 
ally, and by a sovereign act, struck all traces of it from our 
knowledge. Hehas swept it from our consciousness and recol- 
lection as completely as though it had never had a place there. 
He has shut that part of our being from our vision, and hid 
it in impenetrable darkness. He has put it out of our power 
to know it directly. He has put it equally out of our power, 
as we shall hereafter show, to infer it demonstratively, or 
probably from anything that lies within the compass of our 
knowledge. Yet, in the face of this fact, Dr. B. contends, 
that the knowledge of that pre-existence is essential to our 
wellbeing; that ignorance, or a disbelief of it, brings the 
“main moving powers’ of the Christian system into conflict 
with each other, and intercepts it from the saving influence 
it would otherwise exert. According to his theory then, God, 
instead of having done the best for us here that he could, has 
deliberately and arbitrarily deprived us of the very means 
which are indispensable to our just sense of sin, and our 
repentance and acceptance of the salvation he proffers through 
Christ, and put us into a state where our very sense of right 
and obligation becomes a most formidable barrier to our 
reconciliation to him; and this not of necessity, but arbitra- 
rily: for it cannot be pretended that our ignorance of our 
having existed in a former state, is the result of “ the limit- 
ation of our capacities.” There is no more reason to sup-’ 
pose that, had we existed in a previous world, we should ne- 
cessarily have lost all consciousness and memory of it, than 
there is, that in passing from the present life, all conscious- 
ness and memory of it will fade into extinction. If it has 
been erased from our minds, it has been by a sovereign and 
arbitrary violation of our nature. On his theory then, this 
part of God’s dealings with us is chargeable with identically 
that injustice and malevolence from which he imagines it is 
a vindication of him. He establishes the very accusation 
which he proposes to confute. How happens it that he did 
not see this result of it? Could it have escaped his detec- 
tion had he taken a comprehensive view of the subject? had 
he not fixed his eyes on two or three points to the exclusion 
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of all others, and allowed his fancy, in a bewildering gaze on 
them, to mould them into unnatural shapes and invest them 
with a fictitious character ? 

8. And, Finally, he seems not to be aware of the detraction 
of the divine character which his notion involves, that it is 
necessary that God should suffer infinite grief and pain on 
account of the sin and ruin of his creatures, with patience 
and meekness, in order to such an evolution of himself as to 
make it possible that he should secure their full and unwa- 
vering love. For he represents that, “a limitation of his 
power in the earlier stages of creation, owing to the liability 
of the first generations to unbelief and sin,” makes ‘‘a season 
of trial and suffering to God”’ necessary ; “ the result of which 
will be such a full unfolding of his character and truth in act, 
as shall at length remove from all-future generations the 
causes and the occasions of unbelief,” pp. 509, 510. But 
why is it necessary that God should thus submit to immea- 
surable suffering on their account—and suffering that, as 
we have already shown, must continue for ever, and involve 
the whole universe of holy creatures also in eternal sorrow 
and gloom? Not to make expiation for their sins; not as a 
substitute in their place, in order to their deliverance from 
the just penalty of their offences. No pretence is made that 
it fills such an office, and the supposition were infinitely 
contradictious to the sacred word. No sufferings but those 
of Christ are expiatory. What then is the necessity and 
object of God's suffering? To develop his disposition, the 
answer is—to “ selfsacrifice” aud “ selfdenial ;” if we compre- 
hend Dr. B., that is, to show that he is ready to forego his 

~rights, rather than that they should lose their wellbeing ; that 
he places a higher estimate on their happiness than he does 
on the maintenance of the principles of justice on which he 
founds his government. What else can it be? Could a 
human ruler prefer to be robbed, calumniated, and abused 
by his subjects, rather than protect himself by enforcing the 
law on them, unless he cared more for their gratification 
than for justice, the maintenance of his government, and his 
own happiness? But such a course is infinitely derogatory 
to God ; first, because it would show that he placed a higher 
estimate on the happiness of his sinning creatures than on his 
own rectitude and the unfaltering support of his govermnent. 
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If he is all-perfect, it is impossible that he should choose to 
suffer immeasurably himself, and give up the support of his 
law, rather than that his revolting creatures should be 
punished according to their deserts. And that he has no 
such disposition to give up his rights, and set aside his law, 
is demonstrated by the fact, that the very object of Christ’s 
mediation and death for us, was to vindicate his rights and 
sustain his law. And next, it is infinitely derogatory to 
him, because it implies that his righteousness, sanctitude, and 
goodness, manifested in the justice and wisdom of his law, 
and the beneficence of his providence, are not adapted to 
command the fervent and abiding love of his creatures; that 
they constitute a character that is suited to inspire distrust 
and unbelief, and prompt to sin; for why else should it be 
necessary, in‘ order to win their hearts, that he should aban- 
don his rectitude, and show that he prefers to sacrifice him- 
self and yield up his rights rather than that they should 
suffer the just penalty of their sins? His theory thus again 
denies to God the very moral perfections which it is his pro- 
fessed object to vindicate to him. It endeavors to excul- 
pate him from the charge of injustice and cruelty to his sin- 
ning creatures, by exhibiting him as infinitely unjust to him- 
’ self, and regardless in his administration of the great prin- 
ciples of righteousness and sanctitude which lie at the foun- 
dation of his government and the wellbeing of his holy sub- 
jects. And these false notions of God, the want of just 
apprehensions of his perfections and rights, are unfortunately 
characteristic of Dr. B.’s work, and are the ground of his 
other errors. He appears to conceive of God as very much 
like a human being in his intellect, his sympathies, and his 
mode of action; he holds that he is limited in his powers; 
he judges of him as he judges of men; and he alleges such 
objections to his government as his enemies, and especially 
the unrenewed, are accustomed to feel and urge, when under 
convictions of sin, but which sink into annihilation the mo- 
ment their eyes are opened by the new-creating Spirit to 
God’s true character, and they become reconciled to him. 
This is a sad, an awful element indeed of his system; yet no 
competent and impartial reader, we think, can-fail to see that 
it is one of its most conspicuous features. 

We might point out other similar inconsistencies and con- 
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tradictions of his own principles, and animadvert on a.great 
number of passages in which he expresses very mistaken and 
reprehensible notions; but these are enough to show that he 
has entered into no thorough investigation of the subject, 
and taken no comprehensive views; that he is unaware of 
the real import of the principles on which he professes to 
proceed; and that he tangles and confounds the subject on 
a scale proportional to the success with which he persuades 
himself his labors are to free it from perplexity. 


II. We now proceed to show that his theory is wholly un- 
supported by evidence; that it isin the most open contradic- 
tion to the Scriptures; that it has no adaptation to the end 
for which he advances it; that it involves the most awful 
accusations of God; and that it would make it impossible, if 
intelligently received, to regard him with any other senti- 
ments than distrust, aversion, and horror. 

1. The pre-existence of the race, which he affects to esta- 
blish, is a mere supposition or theory, and is wholly unproved 
by him. It is not taught in the word of God, nor coun- 
tenanced in it by the remotest hint. This Dr. B. admits 
(p. 863). It}is not a fact of consciousness or recollection. 
There is nothing within the sphere of consciousness or me- _ 
mory that recognises or indicates it. So far from it, the sup- 
position implies either that that existence was altogether 
unconscious, which is inconsistent with his theory of it; or 
else that our memory of it has been annihilated by an arbi- 
trary act of omnipotence, which is inconsistent with God’s 
truth and equity. If it were a fact, therefore, it could not 
be proved: as these are the only sources from which evi- 
dences of it could be drawn; and, indeed, Dr. B. does not 
attempt to demonstrate it through either of these channels. 
The only process by which he affects to establish it is not 
an argument; for in his second term he expressly denies 
what he assumes in the first and infers in the third. Stated 
briefly it is this: 

God is infinitely just and benevolent. But his dealings 
with men in this world are supremely unjust and unbeneyo- 
lent—unless they existed and fell under a previous adminis- 
tration, in a manner that renders. his present procedure to- 
wards them consistent with rectitude and. benevolence. 
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Therefore they must have existed and fallen under such a 
previous administration. 

Here his second term or minor,—in place of presenting a 
definition or explanation which shows that the point he is 
to infer is embraced in his major,—directly contradicts his 
major itself; cuts off, therefore, instead of justifying his in- 
ference, and presents ground for precisely the opposite con- 
clusion: and it will accordingly be used by the infidel as 
overthrowing the doctrine of the Scriptures respecting the 
fall, the condition of men, and the work of redemption; and 
by the atheist, as disproving the being of God. Thus they 
will say: 

It is admitted by Dr. B., that, judging alone from God’s 
dealings with men in this life, he is immeasurably regardless 
of the obligations of justice and benevolence. 

But all his dealings with men of which we have any 
knowledge, are his dealings with them in this world. 

Therefore, from all the knowledge we have of him, he is 
immeasurably unbenevolent and unjust. 

The infidel consequently will say—The Bible is not true ; 
and the atheist—There is no God of justice and benevo- 
lence. 

Dr. B. does, in fact, present the elements of this argument 
in the most direct manner; a large part of his volume, in- 
deed, is employed in laying a logical ground for the denial 
of God’s goodness and justice. Thus the position which he 
makes the basis of his whole reasoning is, that 

“God is bound to give all new-created beings original con- 
stitutions, healthy and well balanced, and tending decidedly 
and effectually towards good :” and “to place” them “in such 
circumstances, that there shall be an overbalance of influ- 
ences and tendencies on the side of holiness, and not sin.”— 
P. 214. 

But “‘ the actual facts of this world and of revelation,” he holds 
—rejecting the theory of pre-existence—“ are such that they 
logically lead us to the result, that THE PRESENT SYSTEM IS 
INDEFENSIBLE, and that QOD DOES NOT DESERVE THE 
HONOR, REVERENCE, AND WORSHIP OF HIS CREATURES.”— 
P. 217. 

It follows, therefore, as all our knowledge of him is com- 
spired in “the actual facts of this world,” that all that we 
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know of him proves irresistibly that he has no title to our 
homage, but is infinitely unbenevolent and unjust. 

Yet Dr. B. does not see this. So far from it, he regards 
the alleged impossibility of vindicating God from the facts 
of this world, as demonstrating that man must have pre-ex- 
isted in a different state where the facts were such as to jus- 
tify him in his administration over them here; and urges his 
argument with an air of assurance and triumph that bespeaks 
a wild hallucination, rather than sobriety of mind. Thus 
he says: 4 


“Tf it can be shown that the facts of this moral and physical sys- 
tem, taken as a whole, are such as to demand a pre-existent state, in 
order to explain them, or as much as the facts of the material system 
demand the law of gravitation to explain them, or as much as the 
facts of the whole system demand God as their cause, then the doc- 
trine of a pre-existent state can be proved by the highest possible 
proof—proof so clear and so strong that no intelligent being need 
wish to go beyond it. Let me state a single course of reasoning, 
which of itself would be all sufficient. 

“ The laws of honor and of right are of God; nor has he ever vio- 
lated them, nor willhe. Thisis the premise of an argument powerful 
enough to revolutionize nations and churches, and to shake a world. 

“ Taking, then, this premise, I allege that if the facts and princi- 
ples that have already been set forth are true, there is a brief argu- 
ment, entirely within our reach, and comprehensible by all, which of 
itself is enough to settle the question for ever. 

“If the facts which have been stated concerning the ruined condi- 
tion of man are true, and if the principles of honor and right have 
been truly set forth . . . . and if [as he holds] the common theory 
arrays the principles of honor and right against the conduct of God, 
whilst the other exhibits them as in harmony, then it follows of 
absolute necessity that the common view is false, and that which I 
advocate is true. If the premises are granted, the conclusion is ine- 
vitable: and no argument can exceed this in power. The argument 
for the being of God has no superior force. The proof that the 
Bible is the word of God, is no more conclusive. The proof of the 
Newtonian theory is not more powerful, although that is regarded as 
established beyond any rational doubt.”—Pp. 452, 453. 


But this argument, instead of any such merits, overturns 
and confounds itself. For his premise that God is indispu- 


tably, perfectly just and good, is directly contradicted by his 
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minor proposition: since, if, as he there asserts, “ the actual 
facts of this world and of revelation are such that they logi- 
cally lead us to the result that the present system is indefen- 
sible, and that God does not deserve the honor, reverence, 
and worship of his creatures ;” then, inasmuch as we have no 
“actual facts” whatever but the “facts of this world,” we not 
only have no evidence that he is just and good, but we have 
positive proof that he is not. In asserting, therefore, that so 
far as our means of knowledge go, God is indefensible and 
unworthy of honor and worship, he cuts himself off from the 
right to assume that he ‘is not equally indefensible and un- 
worthy of homage in all other spheres in which he may be 
supposed to have acted. T'o assume that because he is inde- 
fensible here, he is infallibly defensible in all other worlds; 
that his being infinitely unjust and malevolent in his dealings 
with men now, demonstrates that he must have exerted an 
administration over them in another state that was marked 
by infinite rectitude and goodness, is to assume that infinite 
injustice is a proof of infinite rectitude; infinite cruelty of 
infinite benevolence; and instead of reasoning, is a mockery 
of logic. 

Accordingly, in thus denying the perfections of the Most 
High, which it is the object of his theory of pre-existence to 
vindicate, he cuts himself off from that object, and pronounces 
it unattainable. What an absurdity, after asserting that God 
is not defensible, to resort to the theory of pre-existence, to 
show that, notwithstanding his indefensibleness, he still is de- 
fensible; to attempt to annihilate by a supposition, what he 
in the same breath asserts is demonstrated to be a reality by 
all the facts within our knowledge? Yet that process which 
thus contravenes and reverses the laws of reasoning, he de- 
clares with the utmost assurance, “no argument can exceed 
in power. The argument for the being of God has no supe- 
rior force. The proof of the truth of the Newtonian theory 
is not more powerful.”——P. 458. Did ever infatuation tran- 
scend this? That process will prove as effectually that the 
great fallen angel is just and benevolent as it will that God 
is. According to Dr. B., there is rio more absolute proof, so 
far as the facts of this world are concerned, that Satan is an 
unrighteous being, than there is thatGod is. He may, there- 
fore, with equal propriety assume that notwithstanding these 
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facts, Satan is a just and benevolent agent, and then, as he 
does in his argument respecting God, allege that all the 
unrighteousness and malignity that mark his agency in this 
world, are so many proofs that he must have existed in some 
previous state in which his condition and agency were such 
as to reconcile his evil actions here with rectitude and bene- 
volence, and make him a proper object of approbation and 
love. The same process will prove also with equal certainty 
that men are not sinners. For why may he not with as 
much propriety assume that something existed or took place 
in a previous state, which reconciles all the evil conduct of 
mankind here with rectitude and benevolence, as assume 
that there was something in a previous state that reconciles 
all God’s dealings with men here,—which, taken as they are, 
Dr. B. pronounces infinitely evil,—with the dictates of jus- 
tice and goodness? 

In whatever light, then, this boasted argument is considered, 
it not only confutes and confounds itself, but recoils with a 
most demolishing power on its author. What faith can be 
put in the reasonings, what confidence can be felt in the judg- 
ment of one, who is so utterly regardless of the laws of logic; 
who is the victim of such shallow and fanatical delusions! 
The whole idea, indeed, of seeking a solution of the difficulties 
of the present system by a theory of pre-existence, is a con- 
summate self-contradiction and absurdity. For as we con- 
fessedly have no consciousness or memory of such a pre- 
existence, the supposition of it implies that God has struck 
it out of our consciousness and knowledge by an arbitrary 
act of omnipotence. What then can be more idle and pre- 
posterous than to fancy that we can still discern what he has 
designedly withdrawn from the sphere of our vision! that 
we can still see what he has hid from us in impenetrable 
darkness: that notwithstanding the impassable barriers that 
separate us from it, we can make our way thither by the 
force of our reason, carry the light of day into its unfathom- 
able abyss, and discover the mysterious realities with which 
it is peopled! A maniac might attempt such a task; a man 
of sense surely would not. It involves also an awful im- 
peachment of God’s rectitude and benevolence, for it implies 
that he has, by an annihilating act, deprived us of the know- 
ledge of a fact, the cognizance of which is indispensable to 
VOL. VI.—NO, IV. 39 
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a just understanding of his procedure towards us, and has 
placed us thereby under an invincible necessity of misjudging 
of his character and disapproving of his ways. It accuses 
him, therefore, of the very injustice and malevolence from 
which it is Dr. B.’s object to vindicate him. 

2. His theory of pre-existence is in direct contradiction to 
the Scriptures, which teach in the most express and une- 
quivocal manner, that Adam and Eve were created on the 
sixth day of the Mosaic epoch. ‘“ And God said, let us make 
man in our own image, after our likeness. And God created 
man in his image ; in the image of God created he him; 
male and female created he them.”—Genesis i. 26,27. And 
this is repeated by Christ, who declares that “from the 
beginning of the creation, God made them male and female.”’ 
Mark x. 6. God’s creating them was his calling them into 
being. It can no more be pretended that their creation was 
not the beginning of their existence, than it can that the crea- 
tion of the heavens and earth, the atmosphere and sea, the 
herbs, fish, birds, reptiles, and other animals, was not the 
beginning of their existence. To suppose that they did not 
come into existence by creation is to suppose that they are 
self-existent, and therefore are not creatures. All the other 
statements on the subject in the sacred volume also, either 
directly teach or imply that that was the original of man, and 
that all the other individuals of the race have come into exist- 
ence as the offspring of that created pair. All the measures of 
the divine administration also proceed on it asa fact. To deny 
it, and assign to them a pre-existence, is therefore to offer the 
most flagrant contradiction to the testimony of God’s word re- 
specting their origin. It is an equal contradiction also to the 
teachings of the Scriptures respecting the fall of Adam, and the 
influence of his fall on the character of his posterity. For they 
declare in the most explicit and emphatic manner, that sin 
entered into the world by his transgression of the law of Eden, 
and that it was in consequence of that act that his posterity 
became sinners. “ By one man [Adam], sin entered into the 
world, and death by sin, and so death passed upon all, for 
that all have sinned.” “ By one man’s disobedience the many 
were made sinners.”—Rom. v. 12-19. No language canbe 
more explicit and unequivocal than this. It is to offer'it the 
boldest contradiction to assert that Adam and Eve had 
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existed and fallen in a previous state, and that their eating 
the forbidden fruit was not their first transgression, nor the 
occasion of their posterity’s becoming transgressors. * 

Dr. B., indeed, denies that this is the proper meaning of 
the passage, and exhausts all the resources of his ingenuity 
to fasten on it another sense; but his attempts are unsuccess- 
ful, and only show. the hopelessness of his cause, and the 
unpardonable lengths to which, to carry his point, he is 
ready to go in violating the laws of language, and misrepre- 
senting the principles on which types are used. He boldly 
denies that there is any real connexion between Adam’s sin 
and the sin of his offspring, such as the passage affirms, or 
between his sin and their death, and asserts that it is only an 
apparent connexion, and that that apparent connexion was 
established only that it might be used as a type of the con- 
nexion that subsists between Christ’s obedience and the jus- 
tification of men. 


“ All the language in this passage, which is commonly understood 
to assert that the sin of Adam exerted a causative power upon the 
condition and character of his descendants, need not be understood 
to denote real causation, but may . . . be held to denote only apparent 
causation ... and that, moreover, such a sequence of apparent causa- 
tion was established solely in order to make Adam a type of Christ. 

“The passage, then, thus viewed, teaches that God was pleased to 
establish immediately on the sin of Adam, and through that sin, the 
sequence of condemnation to natural death upon all men ; a sequence 
linked to Adam’s act by no causative power, but established solely as 
a type and illustration, both by similitude and antithesis, of the 
sequence of justification and life eternal from the obedience of 
Christ—a sequence in which there is a real and glorious causative 
power. 

“ Such a sequence, in itself devoid of causative power, but established 
for typical purposes, I call a merely typical sequence. It is not 
founded in the nature of things, but in a positive arrangement, 
design for typical effect.”"—Pp. 374, 375. 


A more extraordinary group of blunders and misrepresen- 
tations we have never seen crowded in so brief a passage. 
In the first place he totally shuts out of view the great fact 
asserted in the passage we have quoted from the apostle, that 
SIN entered the world by Adam, and that it was by his sin 
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that all others became sinners, and represents that all that 
the passage teaches is, that a sentence to natural death was 
passed upon all men in immediate connexion with his sin. 
Can a grosser misrepresentation be conceived? That a sen- 
tence upon all to natural death followed as a consequence of 
Adam’s sin, does not prove that sin did not enter the world 
in his transgression, nor that it did not pass to all, or that all 
did not become sinners in consequence of that sin: so far 
from it, the apostle expressly declares that it was by sin that 
death entered, and that so, that is by sin, death passed upon 
all, for that all have sinned. Sin and death are not the same 
any more than obedience and justification are; but death 
has its ground in and is a consequence of sin; precisely as 
justification has its ground in and is a consequénce of 
righteousness. Dr. B. thus begins his attempt to establish 
his point, not by an interpretation of the passage, but by 
boldly striking from it the part which demonstrates his con- 
struction to be false. 

In the next place, he offers a point-blank contradiction to 
the Scriptures, in asserting that death is not the penal conse- 
quence of sin, and has in it its sole ground and cause. For 
the Bible everywhere represents death as the penalty of 
transgression, and inflicted solely because of it. Such are 
the teachings of the law of Paradise: “Of the tree of the 
knowledge of good and evil thou shalt not eat, for in the 
day thou eatest thereof, thou shalt surely die.’’—Gen. ii. 17. 
That is the teaching of a crowd of passages in the Old Tes- 
tament, in which it is declared that the person that sinneth 
shall die. And it is expressly affirmed in the New Testa- 
ment, that the sin of Adam carried death to the whole race. 
“ As in Adam all die, so in Christ shall all be made alive.” 
No bolder contradiction to the teachings of the Bible on this 
subject, therefore, can be offered than Dr. B.’s representation 
that the sin of Adam is not a real cause, in any sense, of the 
sentence of death upon all, but is only apparently connected 
with it; and that the seeming connexion of death with his 
sin, is only designed to represent the antithetical connexion 
of life with Christ’s obedience. It is nothing less than saying 
that the specific penalty of sin, and the greatest and most 
terrible punishment that is inflicted on account of it in this 
world, is not a punishment of sin, and forms no expression 
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of God’s displeasure on account of it; but is only connected 
with it for a typical purpose. 

In the third place, he is wholly mistaken in imagining 
that the passage teaches that the connexion of the death of 
men with Adam’s sin is a type of the connexion of justifica- 
tion with Christ’s obedience. Not a shadow of any such 
intimation is presented in the passage. On the contrary, its 
language and the principles of typology wholly preclude it. 
Dr. B. runs into the strangest blunders and extravagances in 
his view of this subject. He says: 


“Tt is in accordance with the laws of language and the usages of 
Scripture, to suppose that the sequence is one of merely apparent 
causation ; so that the sin of Adam, in fact, exerted no influence what- 
ever on his race, but it and its sequences were merely ordered so to 
stand in relation to each other, as to make at the very introduction 
of the human race into this world, a striking type of the coming 
Messiah, by whom the race was to be redeemed. On this latter sup- 
position, the fallen condition and depravity of the race are assumed 
as having been already in existence, and the doctrine is that the events 
connected with the introduction of the race into this world by one 
man, were such as to form a type of the relations and acts of the 
coming Messiah in redeeming the church. 

“Those interpretations which assume a causative sequence, make 
the sin of Adam really to cause either natural death or condemnation, 
or depravity to all the race, and so to do it as to be a type of the 
coming Messiah. ; 

“The interpretation which I propose, makes it a divinely esta- 
blished antecedent, without causative power, but designed to make, in 
the opening scene of this world’s history, a sublime impression and 
beautiful type of the coming Messiah. The truth of this view, as I 
have said, is the fundamental question of the whole discussion. It is 
also a question the importance of which cannot be over-estimated. 
It is also a question, so far as I know, never thus raised or discussed 
before. It has been generally assumed that whatever it is that fol- 
lowed the act of Adam, it was linked to it by the power of a real 
causation. No one seems to have thought that any law of language, 
or any usage of Scripture, gave us our choice here between real and 
apparent causation .... 

“Tt is my purpose, therefore, to show that the laws of language 
and the usages of Scripture do not shut us up to such a mode of 
interpretation ; that the mode which regards the sequence as merely 
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apparent and typical is in perfect accordance with Scripture usages, 
and the just laws of interpretation."—Pp. 376-378. 


Our space will not permit us to reply at length to all these 
extraordinary misrepresentations. We shall simply point 
out his principal errors. 

First, then, the apostle’s expression, ‘“‘ Adam . . . who is 
a type of him that was to come ”—Christ—does not signify 
at all, as Dr. B. assumes, that Adam was a typical repre- 
seniative of Christ, but simply that he bore a resemblance 
to him. That any one may see by looking at the word 
in the lexicons, or, as we shall soon show, at the subject 
of which the apostle is treating. In what respects then was 
it that Adam presented a resemblance to Christ? Simply 
in his being the head of the race, and, as such, transmitting 
by his conduct a vast influence to them. His act in sinning 
was not typical of Christ’s act in obeying; nor was the 
penal consequence of his fall to his posterity typical or 
representative of the judicial consequence of Christ’s obe- 
dience to the race. Dr. B. has fallen into a total mistake, 
therefore, in supposing that Adam was a typical representa- 
tive of Christ in the sinful act that he exerted and the penal 
effect which he transmitted to his children; and has built 
his whole speculation on a basis that has no existence except 
in his bewildered fancy. 

Next, it is impossible that Adam’s sin and its penal con- 
sequence to the race, should be typical representatives of 
Christ’s obedience and its judicial consequences to men, from 
the fact that instead of resembling each other, they are the 
most direct and absolute opposites. Typical representation 
is founded altogether on analogy. An agent or thing, in 
order to be a type of another, must bear a resemblance to 
that which it typifies, in the special respect in which it is used 
asatype. If a type of Christ for example, as an expiatory 
sacrifice, is to be used, it must be a thing that has a life that 
can be taken away, and blood that can be shed: and the 
shedding of the blood of the one must represent the shedding 
of the blood of the other; and the loss of life by the type 
must represent the loss of life by the typified. Agents 
represent agents, causes represent causes, acts acts, effects 
effects, relations relations, and conditions conditions: and 
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the types are always realities as truly as the things typified. 
It is a total contradiction, therefore, to the principles of 
typology, to suppose that Adam’s sin can be a type of Christ’s 
obedience ; and death the penal consequence of his sin, a 
type of life—the judicial consequence of Christ’s obedience. 
Who would think of using an extinction of the eyes as a type 
of the restoration of sight; of a departure from life, as by 
murder, as a type of an entrance into it by birth: or a burial 
as a type of a resurrection? A child who should fail to see 
the incongruity, the senseless contradiction of such an attempt 
at representation, would be considered as sadly devoid of 
understanding. Dr. B. is undoubtedly entitled to the credit 
which he claims of originating this notion of typical repre- 
sentation by antithesis, Like a delirious person, whose fancy 
converts the dungeon in which he is confined into a splendid 
palace, his fetters into regal ornaments, and his guards into 
courtly attendants who are employed in paying him homage 
and executing his will, he invests the objects with which he 
is dealing with a wholly false nature, and looks at evil as 
the proper symbol of good, at darkness as the representative 
of light, at misery as the emblem of happiness, and at death 
as the type of life! What exquisite perspicacity! Whata 
beautiful mental constitution to set up as the beau-ideal of 
truth and rectitude ;—the standard by which the infinite 
Jehovah is to be judged, and if found not to accord with it, 
accused and condemned as immeasurably unjust and ma- 
levolent! 

Dr. B.’s notion that Adam’s sin is a type of Christ’s obedi- 
ence, and death, the penal consequence of his sin, a type of 
the life which is the consequence of Christ’s obedience, is 
thus utterly false and revolting. It has no sanction from 
the Scriptures or “the laws of language,”but is in the bold- 
est contradiction to both. 

Thirdly. There accordingly is no intimation whatever in 
the passage, that sin and death are types of obedience and 
life. So far from it, the effect of the sin of Adam is contrasted, 
in a number of particulars, with that of the obedience of 
Christ: ‘ But not as the offence, so is the free gift; and not 
as it was by one that sinned, so is the gift” by one that 
obeyed: and the only point in which they are compared, is 
the universality with which they transmitted their effects to men : 
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as by Adam’s sin all were sentenced to death, so by Christ’s 
obedience all are sentenced to a restoration to life by a re- 
surrection: and as by Adam’s sin the many were constituted 
sinners, so by the righteousness of Christ the many are con- 
stituted righteous (vs. 18, 19), the point, and the only point, 
in which the effects of their actions resembled each other. 
And this comparison accordingly, instead of sustaining, con- 
futes Dr. B.’s notion that the connexion of death with sin is 
merely apparent, and overturns his whole construction. For 
it is a law of the simile, that the names by which the things 
that are compared are designated, are used in their literal 
sense. No example can be found in the whole range of lan- 
guage of a contrary usage. The fact, therefore, that a com- 
parison is instituted betwixt Adam’s sin carrying death to 
his posterity, and Christ’s obedience carrying a restoration 
to life to them, shows with the clearest certainty that Adam’s 
sin is the real cause or ground of death to his posterity, as 
literally and as absolutely as Christ’s obedience is or is to be 
the cause or ground of their resurrection to life. And in like 
manner the comparison instituted between Adam’s disobedi- 
ence making many sinners, and Christ’s obedience making 
many righteous, shows that Adam’s disobedience is the real 
ground or cause of their being made sinners, as truly as 
Christ’s obedience is the ground or cause of their being made 
righteous. The connexion in the one case is as real and 
absolute asin the other. His notion of a mere seeming con- 
nexion, a simple proximity in time, “ established for typical 
purposes,” is a fiction of his imagination, without a shadow 
of authority from the passage or any other part of the Scrip- 
tures, and against the laws of the comparison and the prin- 
ciples of typology. 

Dr. B. thus wholly fails in his attempt to force a false 
meaning on this passage, and shield his theory from the dis- 
credit of a direct contradiction to its teachings respecting the 
fall and ruin of the race ; and the unwarrantable expedients 
to which he resorts, leave a most damaging impression re- 
specting his principles and judgment as an interpreter and 
logician. 

8. His theory of pre-existence has no adaptation to the 
object for which he employs it. It presents no vindication 
of God from the objections which he urges against his deal- 
ings with men in this world. 
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It does not follow of necessity, on the supposition that 
men existed and fell in a previous state, that God’s adminis- 
tration over them there, was not essentially like his adminis- 
tration over them here. Dr. B., in assuming that his govern- 
ment over them in a pre-existent state must have been far 
more favorable to their virtue and happiness than it is here, 
takes for granted the very point which he affects by his 
theory to prove—namely, that God is infinitely just and 
good, and that his justice and goodness must necessarily 
have prompted him to pursue a more favorable course to- 
wards them in a pre-existent state than in this. But that he 
cannot assume, after having affirmed that all the facts that 
lie within the sphere of our knowledge demonstrate that 
God is not just and good, but instead, is immeasurably unjust 
and unbenevolent. If that, as Dr. B. maintains, is the cha- 
racter of God’s administration here, so far from there being 
any certainty that his government in a pre-existent state 
must have been different, the presumption is infinitely 
against it. His theory, therefore, not only gives no relief 
from his difficulties, but it exhibits them as altogether irre- 
movable. To vindicate the Most High by his theory from 
the acensations which he alleges against him, he must bring 
positive proofs that God exerted over them such an adminis- 
tration in that state as he holds was required by righteous- 
ness and benevolence, and justifies him in his dealings with 
them here. He, however, not only brings no such proofs, 
but the impeachment with which he starts renders the at- 
tempt preposterous. 

4. Instead of vindicating God, it detracts from his perfec- 
tions, exhibits Christ as a fallen being, and converts the 
work of redemption into a chaos of contradictions and de- 
ceptions. 

It represents God as infinitely arbitrary, and exerting acts 
that would render trust in him impossible. According to 
Dr. B. the Most High annihilates by a sovereign act the con- 
sciousness or memory in every human spirit of a previous 
existence, and all the acts it exerted, and all the events of 
which it was the subject in that state. Of the number of 
beings whom the theory represents as subjected to this pro- 
cess, no conjecture can be formed. The generations that have 
already come into life here amount to many thousands of 
millions ; and as the race is to continue to propagate through 
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eternal ages, they are infinitely to transcend all our powers 
of enumeration. They are to be numerous enough, he 
directly implies, to people the whole material universe. 
Whether this infinite host are all now in existence, were all 
created at the same time, all fell at the same epoch, and were 
immediately on their fall divested of their consciousness ; 
and whether, therefore, those who have not yet entered into 
a second life have been struck with insensibility through 
thousands of years, and immeasurably the largest portion of 
them are to remain locked in unconsciousness through myri- 
ads and millions of ages to come, Dr. B does not inform us. 
These great questions, so immediately suggested by his 
theory, have not attracted his attention. The annihilating 
act he thus ascribes to God, is more momentous and awful 
than any other that he was ever charged with exerting; and 
were it believed, would render it impossible to repose any 
confidence in his truth or uprightness. For what can be 
supposed to have prompted him to so arbitrary a measure, 
unless it were a wish to conceal from his creatures some fea- 
ture of his administration over them that was unjust or 
unwise, and the knowledge of which would necessarily make 
him the object of distrust and aversion to them! And how 
flagrant must have been that defect, to have made such a 
measure necessary to hide it from their gaze! But if he has 
already been under a necessity of resorting to such a stupen- 
dous violation of the nature of his creatures to prevent them 
from discovering his true character, who knows but that he 
may feel equally obliged, in the course of the administration 
he is now pursuing, to annihilate their knowledge of them- 
selves and of him again! Who can tell, but that at some 
future time, he may not only strike from our breasts all con- 
sciousness and memory of what we are and have been, but 
substitute a false consciousness of identity and a false memory 
in their place? Who could feel safe for a moment under the 
sway of such a being? What deceptions and treacheries 
were ever conceived, compared to those which this theory 
thus ascribes to the Most High! What accusations were 
ever before framed, that so utterly divest him of his perfec- 
tions, and exhibit him as an object of distrust and horror! 
The theory implies that Christ is, in his human soul, a 
fallen being. He is, as man, one of the human race, as truly 
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as any other individual. If the whole, therefore, existed and 
fell in a previous state, his human spirit must have existed 
and fallen there as well as the others. And Dr. B. utters no 
intimation that such was not the fact. He has not looked 
far enough, perhaps, to see this implication of his doctrine. 
If he has, he has kept it out of sight. His theory, therefore, 
implies that the character ascribed to Christ in the Scrip- 
tures is immeasurably false; that instead of being the object 
of perfect approbation to the Father, he was a sinner and 
under condemnation; and that he was thence wholly unfit 
for the office and work of Mediator. Whata beautiful result 
of Dr. B.’s contrivance to adjust the great moving powers of 
Christianity,—the wheels by which the moral universe is 
impelled, so that they shall act in harmony ! 

It implies that Christ’s expiation is wholly inadequate to 
the justification of men, inasmuch as it is made only for their 
sins in this world, His headship of the race, like Adam’s, is 
a headship of them only as inhabitants of this world. His 
work, as Mediator, has no relation to an antecedent exist- 
ence. If then they existed and fell in a previous state, their 
sins in that state are left unexpiated; they are consequently 
without any provision for a full forgiveness and acceptance ; 
and thence, as all unexpiated sin draws after it its legal 
penalty, instead of being redeemed they are lost. 

It implies that a perfect repentance for sin is impossible. 
A consciousness of sin is necessary in order to repentance 
for it. There can be no sense of sin and sorrow for it, 
where all consciousness and memory of it have been oblite- 
rated from the mind; where all possibility of knowing that 
we are guilty of itis swept out of our reach. But according 
to this theory, God has, by anact of omnipotence, eradicated 
that pre-existent life and our fall there from our conscious- 
nessand memory. Hehas made itimpossible to us, therefore, 
to regard our sins there with penitence; and consequently, if 
he justifies us, he will justify us in impenitence for that part 
of our offences, 

And, finally, to complete the climax of its self-contradic- 
tions and absurdities, it implies that there could not by any 
possibility have been a fallin such a state; inasmuch as there 
could not have been any God, any moral universe, or any 
law. For as we have shown on a previous page, his notion 
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that the material universe was created after that supposed 
fall, implies that the beings presumed to exist before that 
creation, were purely immaterial, and thence could have had 
no senses, nor other means of perceiving or inferring the exist- 
ence of anything without themselves. Each one would have 
been as absolutely isolated from all others and from God, as 
though there were no other existence than itself. As nothing 
could act on them from without, nothing could come within 
the sweep of their knowledge or thought, except self-origi- 
nated and independent operations of their own nature; if 
even any such movements would have been possible. No- 
thing, therefore, could by possibility suggest to them a 
thought of God or of a fellow creature; and if there did, it 
could be but an idea; a mere conception or imagination. It 
could not be a reality ; and consequently there could be no 
real external God to love and obey; there could be no law 
imposed by a real divine lawgiver, and thence there could 
be no transgression of such a law and fall. The whole uni- 
verse is converted into a mere ideal system, without a deity 
or a creature, without a lawgiver or a law, and consequently 
without a transgression or a penalty. The theory thus ends 
by again confuting itself, and sweeping away the whole 
ground on which its fabric rests. 

We might add other proofs of its error, but these are suf- 
ficient to show that so far from having any claims to belief, 
it is but the wild dream of a disordered intellect, in open 
contradiction to the Scriptures, fraught with the most revolt- 
ing detraction of God’s character and government, and 
making, were it accepted, all faith in him, and all hope of 
redemption by Christ impossible. 

We shall resume the subject in our next number. 





Art. IV.—InFipetity: rts Aspects, CAUSES, AND AGEN- 
CIES; By the Rev. Thomas Pearson, Eyemouth, Scotland. 
New York: Carter & Brothers. 1854. 


BY THE REV. R. W. DICKINSON, D.D. 


Tus book, as it is written in a perspicuous and flowing 
style, may be read with ease, and not without profit, by 
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those who would acquaint themselves with infidelity in its 
several aspects, and be furnished with the ordinary and 
more obvious arguments by which either atheism, panthe- 
ism, naturalism, or pseudo-spiritualism may be met. Its 
tendency is rather to expose than to refute; to guard the 
believer in Revelation rather than to convince the sceptic. 
The author has evidently acquainted himself with the vari- 
ous works of infidel writers, and being at the same time 
familiar with the writings of those who, in defence of re- 
vealed truth, have treated all the topics which he has suc- 
cessively introduced, he shows with what facility a well- 
read man, with a ready memory and a command of lan- 
guage, may make a book, and that, too, of no ordinary size. 
It is essentially a re-production rather than an original work— 
advancing no view which is not familiar to us, offering no 
argument which may not be found in some other treatise. 
Indeed, the author hardly makes a remark which, before the 
end of the paragraph, he does not himself trace to its source 
by a quotation of some favorite author. This indicates no 
lack of candor, but unhappily it may betray a want of some- 
thing else quite as essential to intellectual influence. An 
occasional quotation may adorn a page or corroborate a 
position, but so to multiply extracts, and from favorite au- 
thors, as that the reader shall be virtually told, from page to 
page, that some great writer thinks as our author does, or 
that our author thinks as some celebrated man has expressed 
himself, denotes a mind either conscious of its weakness, or 
devoid of all habits of independent reasoning. 

Nor can it avail with our modern sceptics to remind them 
of what Chalmers has eloquently said, or Foster strikingly ob- 
served. Be it so that many of the greatest minds have de- 
cided in favor of Revelation; enough for your Parkers and 
Newmans, that they differ from others; or rather that they 
have advanced on all preceding writers—that their systems 
embody the latest developments of the human intellect! 
Let us see to it that we oppose them by the weapons of 
Scripture, and not by the remarks of others; by the force 
of reason, and not by the authority of names. Hag all 
superfluous quotations been omitted, and the style been less 
diffuse, the size of the volume would have been lessened 
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without detriment to its value, and to the greater advantage 
of both purchasers and readers. 

We are by no means certain that the variety of topics em- 
braced in this volume may not tend to confuse rather than 
to inform the ordinary mind, as the multiplicity of infidel 
agencies which it exposes, may tend to depress a certain class 
of readers, and lead them to despond, instead of inciting 
them to redoubled vigilance, and to counteractive move- 
ments. So various are the points, so numerous the allusions, 
so redundant the detail, that the several chapters have, to 
our mind, too much the aspect of a series of discursive dis- 
courses for popular effect. As such they may be appreciat- 
ed; but he who looks in the volume for any advance on 
what had before been written with reference to any of the 
subjects of which it treats, will be disappointed. 

Still, if we are not to be imposed on by infidelity, we 
must be able to detect it in all its various phases; and if 
we are ever to triumph over its assaults, we must be aware 
of the different weapons it employs. And to these ends, for 
the general mind, this book will answer. With reference 
to most of the subjects of which it treats, its suggestions are 
timely, its sentiments just, its positions true, and its conclu- 
sions sound. There are certain portions of the work, how- 
ever, from which we feel constrained to withhold our appro- 
val; but as a critical examination of all the points which 
have appeared to us as exceptionable would carry us 
beyond our proposed limits, we shall confine ourselves to a 
few. 

Thus, in relation to- the Pulpit, he says: “ What is want- 
ing is a great prevalency of what, in some quarters, exten- 
sively prevails.” And what is this that so “extensively 
prevails,” and yet needs to have a “great prevalency?” 
Why, ‘“‘the style which blends the expository and the ser- 
monizing, the doctrinal and the practical, the stiffness of the 
lecture having imparted to it something of the graceful 
looseness of the sermon, and the declamation of the sermon 
receiving some of the massiveness of the lecture.” (P. 446.) 
Now, «it is possible that we may mistake his meaning, for it 
is not always easy to apprehend an idea through a haze of 
verbiage; but if he means that there is need for a more 
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generally effective rode of presenting the truths and 
requirements of the Bible, that some preachers evince more 
ability and adaptation than others, and that all who occupy 
the sacred desk should, like “the most popular and useful 
preachers on both sides of the Tweed,” be intelligible to the 
“feeblest of the flock,” and “acceptable to the more refined 
and intelleatual ;” this, of course, may not be questioned; 
but how such preaching can be regarded with “jealousy ” 
by good men, or how any can be so “intolerant” as to be 
“jealous” of it, we are at a loss to understand. In alluding, 
however, to “what is wanting” in the pulpit, he admits 
that it is by no means desirable to make any material change 
in our usually adopted style of preaching, and far less to 
strip the gospel of its peculiarities, or to throw them into 
the shade, in order ‘to remove the offence of the cross;” and 
if there has been no material change in “the common mode 
of pulpit address,” and no merging of the peculiarities of the 
gospel into neological or other views, how could there have 
been any occasion for “jealousy ” on the part “of some of 
the professed friends of Christianity?” And if, as our 
author admits, there should be “no material change in 
pulpit address,” and no philosophic effort made “ to remove 
the offence of the cross,’’ why does he stigmatize those who 
may object to “any departure from the common mode of 
address,” and to any attempt to accommodate religious dis- 
cussions to the taste, literature, and philosophy of the times, as 
intolerant? There is a contradiction here which might have 
been avoided had his ideas only been more definite on the 
subject, or had his judgment been less biased by his own 
style of writing. No one can reasonably object to different 
styles of pulpit address. This is unavoidable, unless preach- 
ers are to throw their thoughts into stereotyped forms. But 
to clothe gospel truth in our own language, is one thing; to 
accommodate religious discussions to the taste, literature, and 
philosophy of the times, is distinctly another. And who is 
to be the judge whether we are sufficiently accommodating to 
these features of the times? On this point, Combe would 
differ from Pearson (p. 124), and who is to decide between 
them? 

But “it is the want of Paul’s principle of accommodation 
of which we complain,” says our author. We admit that 
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while Paul adapted his preaching in turn to the Jew and to 
the Greek, he made it manifest that he counted all things 
but loss for the excellency of the knowledge of Christ; and 
so may, so should, the preacher now, while determining to 
know nothing among men but Jesus Christ and him cruci- 
fied, render both literature and philosophy tributary to the 
defence and illustration of gospel truth. Would that the 
evangelical pulpit might everywhere evince all the literary 
and philosophic training of the most refined scholarship, so 
that Christianity might never suffer through the want of 
intellectual culture on the part of its professors. But we are 
at a loss to understand how religious discussions can be 
accommodated to the taste, literature, and philosophy of the 
times, without a compromise of the integrity of our faith in 
the teachings of the Bible,—especially as the whole drift of 
the last part of Mr. P.’s book is to show that the literature 
and philosophy of the times are, in the main, thoroughly 
and undisguisedly infidel ! 

This, therefore, cannot be our author’s meaning; and 
though he regards all “jealousy of any attempt to accommo- 
date religious discussions to the taste, literature, and phi- 
losophy of the times,” as a mark of religious intolerance, yet 
he is careful to save the credit of his own faith in Christian- 
ity, by intimating that all his lessons, as a Christian teacher, 
are “ given under the shadow of the cross ;” and, indeed, as 
if conscious that his ‘‘second form of religious intolerance” 
(p. 444) is rather a severe reflection on those who adhere 
“to the truth as it is in Jesus,’’ without accommodating 
their faith and preaching to the times, he immediately sets 
to work to explain away its import, and to counteract any 
unfavorable impression which it might make. Here, then, 
it is evident he means what his language imports; but on 
another page (447) he specifies what he regards as a war- 
rantable departure occasionally “from the usual mode of 
address,”—a departure “in order to strip false systems of 
their pretensions, and to exhibit by contrast the glory of the 
true.” And was it reserved for Mr. Pearson to make this 
discovery? Can any one view with jealousy such a depar- 
ture, if, indeed, it be any departure at all? Or if any one 
should jealously object to such a departure from the usual 
mode of address, how could his so objecting have “an 
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unfavorable bearing on Christianity,” when the preacher has 
only “stripped false systems of their pretensions, and ex- 
hibited by contrast the glory of the true?” But enough; 
divested of its verbiage, our author’s position amounts to 
this, that all passages are not to be treated in the same way; 
that if one should select as his text, ‘Their rock is not as 
our rock, our enemies themselves being judges,” he would 
be justified in departing from the usual style of preaching on 
some other text,—for example, “Marvel not, I say unto 
you, ye must be born again.” 

On page 449, Mr. P. observes that “the jealous exclusion 
of almost every topic from sacred teaching, which is not 
directly included within the system of evangelical doctrine, or 
the intolerance shown when an occasional excursion is made 
beyond the prescribed boundary, has induced many to asso- 
ciate the grand themes of the pulpit with a narrow and illibe- 
ral exclusiveness.” By the prescribed boundaries of the 
pulpit, we understand the boundaries marked out by the 
whole range of God’s book to man—no more, no less; and 
if the exclusion of topics foreign to the letter and spirit of 
this book, is an indication of intelligence, then Paul’s preach- 
ing, notwithstanding his principle of accommodation to which 
our author refers, can be no standard for us in these days of 
mental enlargement and liberal sentiments. On Paul him- 
self rests the blame of having caused many to associate with 
the grand themes of the gospel, a narrow and illiberal exclu- 
siveness, not on those who act on what Mr. P. regards as 
‘“ Paul’s noble declaration, to know nothing among men but 
Jesus Christ and him crucified.” In making such a remark, 
however, he was probably misled by the apparent import of 
Dr. Vaughan’s observation which he thought necessary to 
introduce. It is, as it were, a sentence preparatory to a quo- 
tation; and if the quotation were in poin€ the preface to it 
is not in keeping with our author’s expressed repugnance, 
to lay aside the common mode of address, or obscure the 
prominence which should be given to the doctrines of the 
cross. But what greater consistency could be expected of 
one who says, on one page, that the style that is wanting 
already ‘‘ extensively prevails,” and in course of a few pages 
more, says, “it is undeniable that Christianity, in the teach- 
ing of by far the greater number of its devoted ministers, 
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wears a more contracted and exclusive aspect than really 
belongs to it.” 

But, in “admitting the pulpit to the age,” if by this we 
are to understand the introduction of topics not directly 
included in the evangelical system, there is, in our opinion, 
great danger of admitting the age to the pulpit. The danger 
now is, that in preaching to the times, the newspaper will 
take the place of the Bible. Men of the world, or the devo- 
tees of literature, science, and philosophy, may like these 
*‘ occasional excursions to other topics,” and the preacher may 
flatter himself that he has hit on the right method for gather- 
ing a crowded house; but all the while there will be generated 
a growing taste for “these excursions,” until it will be diffi- 
cult, if not impossible, to bring the people back to the simple 
truths of the gospel. It is not that we need to go beyond 
what is written, but to understand, and believe, and feel what 
is written; not that we need other topics than such as are 
presented in the Bible, but that these should be handled 
with intellectual ability, and brought home to men’s business 
and bosoms with a pure and glowing zeal. 

It is preposterous to allege “the stern refusal of the 
pulpit to the age,” as leading some minds “ to an unfavora- 
ble opinion of the truth of the gospel.” In this way any- 
thing may be regarded as a cause of infidelity; and it is this 
section of Mr. Pearson’s book which far from satisfies us. 
It is illogical, partial, and dogmatic. In some instances 
the effect is put for the cause, and cause for effect; and the 
very things which he assigns as a cause of infidelity, another 
mind may consider as indispensable in evidence of the truth 
of Revelation, or in furtherance of its legitimate claims on 
our belief; and so onthe other hand. Even his own system 
of doctrine, which he regards as embodying the essential 
principles of the Bible—as synonymous with revealed truth 
itself—the author of the article in a late number of the 
“ Edinburgh Review,” “on Church Parties,” would resolve 
into Evangelical or Puritan Theology, and as such would 
severely denounce; for in his view, the Evangelical party 
have been the great means of promoting infidelity among 
the masses. Some other reasons for the spread of infidelity, 
assigned by this sapient Reviewer, are no less absurd; and 
we allude, in connexion with the second part of Mr. Pear- 
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son’s work, to Conybeare’s article, to show that we may 
defeat our own end the moment we attempt to go beyond 
the great causes of infidelity, such as are obvious in man’s 
ignorance, and pride, and depravity; such as He, who knew 
what was in man, and could not err in his judgments, did 
himself refer to, and whose conclusions are in accordance 
with the philosophy of our moral nature. To denounce 
evengelical preaching as favoring scepticism, were about as 
legitimate as to make Christ himself responsible for all the 
infidelity in the world; it were to make the truth the cause 
of all opposition to itself! And in like manner to assign, 
what we may conceive to be a want of adaptation in the 
pulpit to the times, or a refusal to admit some theory which 
we may have adopted, as a cause of infidelity, is to dive t 
the general mind from egsential truth; to raise irrelevant 
issues ; to convict ourselves of private biases; to justify any 
one in denouncing yow as an infidel, if you will not accord 
with his sesthetical judgments, his speculative positions, or 
his ecclesiastical dogmas. 

It is the common expedient of a certain class of minds to 
make all departure from their own views a sign or a cause 
of infidelity. To fortify themselves in a false position, to 
conceal from the public the weakness of their own argu- 
ments, or to preclude the mortification of being obliged to 
acknowledge their error, men are but too apt to impute 
to others the motives of which they are themselves con- 
scious, to imagine that they are contending for the truth 
when it is only for themselves—that the truth will suffer, that 
infidelity must spread, if their conclusions are not admitted 
and believed. Thus it is that Rome makes Protestantism 
identical with infidelity; and that Oxford has aimed to 
brand Puritanism as the cause of modern scepticism. With 
one, the cause of infidelity is found in dissent from the 
church “ by law established ;”’ with another in the rejection 
of “ Apostolical Succession,” through the line of Prelatical 
Bishops, which if we do not admit, neither can we prove the 
truth of the Bible! with still another in the re-presentation 
of the doctrines of the Reformers! So does the Socinian 
think that if his views were embraced there would be less 
infidelity ; and so in turn do other errorists, from the most 
intellectual and esthetic down to the most embittered and 
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sensual. Even the Universalist may gravely tell us, that if 
all only thought as he does, there would be fewer infidels! 

Now, what is infidelity? and in what relation does it 
stand? It is the rejection of God’s word—the negation of 
the truth. It denotes a state of mind in opposition to the 
evidences which designate the Bible to be an inspired book, 
and in enmity to those great truths which the Bible, when 
interpreted according to the immutable laws of language, is 
admitted to teach—such as have been held in all ages by the 
great body of believers in its divine origin and authority— 
such as are embodied in the creeds of every church of the 
Reformation—such as may be found in the writings of the 
Latin as well as of the Greek fathers, though sadly overlaid 
and corrupted both by the Romish and the Greek churches— 
truths directly traceable to the Bible, and nowhere else— 
truths which would not be binding on our faith, if they were 
not unequivocally taught by the Bible or legitimately de- 
duced from its pages—truths, which if cordially received, are 
accredited on the authority of God himself—truths which 
cannot be rejected without implied, if not open denial 
of the inspiration, and, by consequence, the divine author- 
ity of the Bible, as the only infallible rule of faith and 
practice. 

This is no private judgment, nor do we render ourselves 
justly obnoxious to the censure which we have pronounced 
on those who resolve all dissent from their own views into 
infidelity. The Bible is the book of books—handed down 
to us as such—so regarded by common consent—the ultimate 
reference in all cases of dispute—the last appeal in all con- 
troversies—which all divisions of the Christian church have 
alike acknowledged to be inspired of God. Certain truths, 
too, ever have been, and are now, regarded throughout the 
pale of Christendom as identical with the teachings of this 
book. Wherever they are met with, they are at once dis- 
tinguished from all other truths, as Bible truths. And 
however the various denominations of Christian believers 
may differ in relation to matters respecting which the Bible 
is comparatively silent, they ever have agreed, and they do 
now agree, in relation to the great essential principles of 
“the faith once delivered unto the saints.” There is, in short, 
a clearly defined body of religious truth, and it comprises, as 
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Mr. Pearson remarks, the independent existence of one 
absolutely perfect Being, the creator, preserver, and governor 
of all things—the doctrine of the Trinity, the Incarnation 
and Atonement of the Son of God for the salvation of men, 
and the necessity of the Spirit’s influences to regenerate the 
souls of men.” The Bible teaches us what God is, and what 
he has done’; what man is, and what he needs. This is 
clear as noontide certainty; so obvious, that if it be not 
granted, it may with more show of reason be denied that the 
Bible has any meaning at all. Though here and there isa 
passage which requires studious thought, and may possibly 
admit of several constructions; though there is scarce a 
passage which may not be wrested from its context and per- 
verted in its meaning (and what is there that the wit of man 
may not twist and turn to suit his purpose?) yet is its main 
drift so palpable that it can hardly escape the most casual 
observer, much less elude the apprehension of persons of 
ordinary capacity, when carefully studied. The very fact 
that the Bible arrays against itself all classes of mind, is proof 
conclusive that its obvious teachings are neither indefinite 
nor unintelligible. But as “the fool has said in his heart, 
there is no God,” so men “ like not to retain the knowledge 
of God.” They “ will not come to the light lest their deeds 
should be reproved ;” they “love darkness rather than light 
because their deeds are evil.’”’ Not daring, perhaps, alto- 
gether to reject a book which is accompanied with so great 
an array of proofs, or it may be, not willing to incur the 
odium which is thought to attach to avowed infidelity, they 
contrive to confound the teachings of the Bible with the 
theology of man, or the creed of a sect, and thus quiet them- 
selves in the practical rejection of its truths. Or when con- 
vinced that it is as useless as disingenuous to deny the 
obvious import of Holy Writ, it is then their expedient, in 
order to evade their obligations to believe, to explain the 
teachings of the Bible in accordance with some pre-conceived 
theory, or to invalidate the proofs of its divine inspiration. 
Thus infidelity, whatever the guise it assumes, may in every 
instance be traced to a perverse and rebellious will; and 
under its control everything in turn may become, not the 
cause, but the occasion of infidelity, or serve as an apology 
for rejecting the teachings of the Bible or denying its inspi- 
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ration. As are the desires and affections of the man, so does 
he will, and so does he act. ‘The lust of the flesh, the lust 
of the eye, and the pride of life,” may control even the deci- 
sions of a speculative philosophy; and to the mind of the 
flesh, consequently, we may trace with metaphysical exact- 
ness the indisposition of some to study the Scriptures, and 
the disposition of others to open them only with a view to 
gather materials for strengthening themselves in some scep- 
tical position. The mind of the flesh ! this brings down the 
great God to the standard of the sensual judgment, and may 
preclude belief in anything that is not palpable to sense: 
this severs all moral relations, and confounds all moral dis- 
tinctions ; induces illogical habits of generalizing from some 
few isolated particulars, or substitutes its own preconceptions 
and prepossessions for the conclusions of reason, and deduc- 
tions from facts ; ‘this, too, obscures the excellences of Scrip- 
ture, and magnifies seeming defects—attaches more impor- 
tance to what has not been revealed than to what has been 
clearly made known to us, and often imparts to some trifling, 
perhaps irrelevant difficulty, a force sufficient to outweigh 
the greatest amount of proof that was ever brought to esta- 
blish any fact in man’s past history. Reluctant to investigate 
the evidences of unwelcome truth, indifferent to what is true 
or false, except so far as either may subserve their selfish 
interests and private gratification ; intent on either enriching, 
distinguishing, or enjoying themselves, it is not surprising 
that in order to fortify themselves in their unbelief and 
preclude all compunetious visitings, they should identify 
Christianity with its corruptions, and the Christian spirit 
with religious intoleranee, and Christian union with sectarian 
divisions. It would not answer their purpose to stop and 
discriminate for a moment between Christianity and Roman- 
ism, or between a Christian and a zealot—much less to reflect 
on Christianity in ‘its purity, in its benevolence,.and in its 
harmony as portrayed by the evangelists and exemplified by 
the apostles. They do not even wish to inquire whether any 
may be found whose Christianity is pure, and whose spirit is 
Christ-like, and who amid circumstantial variety, or deno- 
minational differences, substantially agree in all essential 
truth. To ascertain this would be to divest themselves of 
one of their favorite arguments. It is sufficient for them to 
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know that there are corruptions and divisions in the church, 
and that they often encounter religious intolerance; and 
therefore, among so-called Christians, there is no charity, no 
agreement, and Christianity cannot be true or worth embrac- 
ing! It is obvious that one must be himself an infidel, or 
at least already strangely disposed to scepticism, who can 
impose on himself by so glaring a paralogism. 

The several things which Mr. P. specifies among the causes 
of infidelity, may be regarded as auxiliary in a measure 
to it, but they cannot be logically viewed as inducing that 
state of mind which, if it did not already exist, could not 
be excited by adventitious considerations. Aside from 
moral causes—the pride of intellect—the love of self and the 
world—the repugnance of human nature to authority—the 
perverseness and imperiousness of the human will—it is 
difficult, and to say the least, of questionable utility, to spe- 
cify anything as a proper cause of infidelity. Certain things 
unquestionably minister to sceptical thoughts; certain sys- 
tems of philosophy and of theology tend to betray their 
adherents into pantheistic and atheistic notions, or may con- 
firm men in their infidel conclusions; and hence the neces- 
sity for ever distinguishing the teachings of Scripture from 
the teachings of men, and of ever separating Christianity 
from the corruptions that are both in the church and in the 
world through lust; but let us be careful how we relieve the 
infidel from that weight of personal responsibility for his 
sentiments which he would gladly throw off from his own 
conscience, to be devolved on those who profess to believe. 
Were it not for the “evil heart prone to unbelief,” neither 
“speculative philosophy,’ nor “social disaffection,” nor the 
“corruptions of Christianity,” nor “the disunion of the 
chureh,”’ nor “religious intolerance,” the causes our author 
enumerates—-would render any one who had been acquainted 
with the Christian Scriptures, an avowed infidel. Had our 
author omitted these altogether, and confined himself to 
moral causes in their detail, he would have relieved himself 
of much unnecessary labour, and secured to this part of his 
book more logical consistency, and practical influence. Not 
a little that is written in the second part of his book, is 
strictly implied in the first part, and especially in his essay 
on Pantheism and Naturalism; but through his zeal to detect 
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and expose the causes of infidelity, he not only thinks that 
we must preach as he preaches—make the same “excursions” 
from the pulpit that he does, to preclude any “ unfavorable 
opinion of the truth of the gospel ;” but that we should 
endorse the modern geological theory of the high antiquity 
of the earth and accommodate the first chapter of Genesis to 
its claims, lest we should provoke scepticism in the Mosaic 
account of the creation! Nay, to question this theory, or 
to doubt the science of geology, is to betray religious intole- 
rance! to put one’s self in the same category with the bigoted 
persecutors of Galileo ! 

We confess that we were not prepared for such a conclu- 
sion in a work on infidelity; but what is the premise from 
which it is drawn? “The jealousy with which,” he says, 
“some religious men regard the advancement of science!” 
If this be so, their jealousy can be, in no sense, a cause of 
infidelity ; and much less does it follow, that because some 
religious men are jealous of the advancement of science, 
therefore the assumptions of geologists respecting the earth’s 
antiquity are to be respected and received, lest we should 
prejudice them against the Mosaic narrative! But the reli- 
gious men to whom he refers must be either illiterate or 
intelligent men. If the former, whatever their jealousy, it 
would be of no account; nor is it any compliment to the 
understanding of a distinguished geologist to suppose that 
the jealousy with which some illiterate Christians regard the 
advancement of science might drive him into infidelity! On 
the other hand, if he refers to religious men of educated 
thought,—to men who, notwithstanding their belief in the 
Bible, have all the endowments, both natural and aequired, 
that are requisite to a sound and competent judgment in 
the premises, not to speak of religious men who, in point of 
intellectual ability, will compare not unfavorably with any 
of the devotees of natural science,—then we must emphati- 
cally dissent from his position. We know of no religious 
men of this order of intelligence who are so swayed by 
jealousy of the advancement of science; nor do we think 
that any such can be found. Religious men were strangely 
unacquainted with the foundations of Revealed Truth to 
admit even the thought that it could be undermined by 
either the teachings of nature, or the deductions of reason. 
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But jealous of the advancement of science, they are not, and 
cannot be. This were to suppose that science could conflict 
with Revelation; that God’s works could contradict his 
Word; that the Author of the Holy Scriptures is not the 
Creator of the heaven and the earth. Whatever seeming 
discrepancies there may be between nature and Revelation, 
we as firmly believe as does our author, that there “can be 
no real contradiction ;” and hence, that the facts of geology 
are not at variance with the inspired record of the creation. 
But is everything worthy of the name of science? and are 
religious men to be denounced as intolerant who will not so 
misuse terms as to dignify conjectures and assumptions with 
the name of science? Let it be proved that geology is pro- 
perly a science, before we can be legitimately required to 
bow to its decisions. 

Let it be proved that the earth is as gld as geologists 
would have us suppose, before we are dogmatically called 
on either to reconcile the Mosaic record with the hypothesis, 
or quietly to sanction its rejection by geologists. We main- 
tain that the premises of their theory are not tenable, and 
that their deduction from geological phenomena does not 
follow, even on their own principles of reasoning, respecting 
the formation of the stratified beds of the earth. Aside 
from the fact that the processes through which some geolo- 
gists represent the materials of the strata to have passed, are 
contrary to the laws of nature, no length of time can account 
for the manner in which the earth’s strata were formed; be- 
cause there are no conceivable sources whence the materials 
for strata, formed in such a way, could have been drawn; 
and the principles by which physical questions are deter- 
termined, forbid “the assumption of any event as a fact 
which cannot be proved to have taken place.” 

The theory of the earth’s high antiquity is doubly an 
assumption: first, that the materials of the existing strata 
were derived from disintegrated continents of granite, and 
secondly, that the strata were formed by the ordinary forces 
of nature, such as are now seen to operate; these forces 
having, according to the theory, never acted with any 
greater degree of intensity than they now do. We do not, 
therefore, object to it so much because it is anti-scriptural, as 
because it is a false interpretation of the “ great stone book ;” 
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not a philosophic induction, but the product of gratuitous 
assumptions, and disputable positions, 

Our author can perceive that Combe is guilty of a sheer as- 
sumption (p. 127), when he intimates that disease and suffering 
cannot be at once an infringement of organic laws and a dis- 
pensation of Providence; and yet his assumption is less appa- 
rent than that of the geologist, to which our author is so blind. 
Nay, he is himself guilty towards Combe and Morell of the 
very intolerance which he charges on those who will not accord 
with him in his views of the earth’s antiquity. Combe cer- 
tainly will not think the more favorably of him, or of his 
system of religious belief; and if he is not already an infidel, 
Mr. Pearson’s treatise on Naturalism may provoke thoughts 
‘unfavorable to the truth of the gospel.” 

His remarks, however, on geology only prove that he has 
but a very superficial acquaintance with the subject, and that, 
without due inquiry, he has adopted the opinions of others 
as his own convictions. One who quotes with such re- 
dundant facility might be not unreasonably supposed to 
take for granted both John Pye Smith’s inconclusive rea- 
sonings and Dr. Chalmers’s inadvertent admission! This is 
the more apparent from the use which he makes of geology 
in attempting to oppose naturalism. To show that the the- 
ory which excludes the Divine agency from the universe, 
and abandons it to natural laws, is opposed by what he 
terms “the palpable evidence of geology,” he refers (p. 161), 
to organic remains imbedded in strata, that had been formed, 
he says, ages anterior to the human race, and which furnish 
evidence of whole groups having been swept away by some 
violent agencies, and of entirely new races having been called 
in to supply their place. Now, aside from the fact that the 
supposition of these violent agencies is at variance with the 
theory that the strata in which these remains are embedded 
are the product of gradual deposits, according to the action 
of known laws, and must, therefore, have required an im- 
measurable length of time for their formation, the argument 
of our author (though even this is not original with him) is 
founded on the tacit assumption, that it is not the existence 
and nature of the new races to which he refers, which afford 
indisputable proofs of the Divine interposition and agency, 
but only the fact that they are seemingly new creations, not 
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directly traceable io pre-existent types, and not generated 
by other beings of their own order :—a mode of reasoning 
which will not meet Hume’s position, “That for aught we 
know, @ priori, matter may contain the source or spring of 
order originally within itself, as well as mind does; and 
that there is no more difficulty in conceiving that the 
several elements, from an internal, unknown cause, may 
fall into the most exquisite arrangement, than to conceive 
that their ideas in the great universal mind, from a like inter- 
nal, unknown cause, fall into their arrangement.” For, ac- 
cording to the premise of Mr. Pearson’s argument, these new’ 
creations are instances of organization of which no cause can 
be seen except the matter of which they consist; nor is his 
argument strengthened by a remark from one of his favorite 
authorities (Dr. Chalmers), that “ were all the arrangements 
of our existing natural history destroyed, all the known 
forces of our existing natural philosophy could not replace 
them ;” for this amounts to little more than a truism,—that 
were there no animal and vegetable life, there would be none! 

If the proof of Divine agency in the creation of these 
“new races” does not lie in their organization, in their 
powers and adaptations,—z. e. in their whole nature,—how 
can it be any proof that they are without a fossil gene- 
alogy? not a transmutation, or a gradual variation from 
some original type, but, according to geological classifica- 
tion, a distinct species? If the organic remains of races that 
existed, according to the geological creed, ages before the earth 
of the Mosaic record, do not imply Divine agency in their 
original formation, then no “ new races of animals” could 
have required, in order to their production, “the interposi- 
tion of God.” But on the other hand, if these organic 
remains must once have been instinct with life, and, as liv- 
ing creatures, must once have embodied, in their whole con- 
stitution, ample proof of a creator, then the argument drawn 
from what is termed a distinct example of the creation of 
numerous organic beings, and set forth with an air of confi- 
dence and triumph,—as though Divine interposition in the 
history of this world had never been proved before,—is, to 
say the least, altogether superfluous. 

To reconcile, therefore, this geological notion of the 
earth’s extreme antiquity with the first chapter of Genesis, 
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(for he admits that there is an apparent discrepancy), he 
virtually tells us that the fair and obvious meaning of the 
Mosaic record of the creation is no longer to be received. 
Ist. To accommodate scientific inquirers who do not wish to 
impugn, much less to reject, the Mosaic narrative, but who 
are perfectly satisfied that Moses, though he accomplished 
a most remarkable journey, never instituted a geological 
examination of the earth’s strata. 2d. Because Galileo was 
sent to the dungeons of the Inquisition for embracing the 
Copernican doctrine. 8d. Because the Franciscan and Do- 
minican friars were so sadly deficient in the science of Bibli- 
cal interpretation that they mistook figurative for literal 
language. 4th. Because Hugh Miller says “that no geolo- 
gist worthy of the name began with the belief of the antiquity 
of the earth, and then set himself to square geological pheno- 
mena with its requirements.” Dr. Brewster says, “that 
the God of nature may be equally worshipped in the temple 
of science.” Mr. Babbage says, “that some of the most 
enlightened minds have nourished a secret opposition to the 
doctrine of Christianity, owing to the intellectual intolerance 
of its abettors ;” And 5th. Because Dr. Chalmers has decided 
that the first verse in Genesis stands as a distinct and inde- 
pendent proposition, and refers to an undefined antiquity— 
though this interpretation is in fact, our author says, ‘‘no 
novelty.” It was “the interpretation of many of the ancient 
church writers,” &c. Such is the substance of Mr. Pearson’s 
reasoning. Now, we need not stop to remark, that it can 
be of very little consequence to us in investigating scriptural 
truth, what this or that one says. We want the proof of 
what they say. Nor can we admit that geology is a science, 
much less that it is to be ranked in the same category with 
astronomy, as an “inductive science.” Nor do we think it 
worth while to argue with one who can gravely draw a 
parallel between a poetic form of speech, and a historic state- 
ment of fact; and much less with one who is so devoid of 
analogical perspicacity, as to class those whose reasons for 
rejecting the theory of the earth’s remote antiquity have 
never yet been refuted, with the friars, who, through bigoted 
ignorance, opposed all philosophy and all science. Nor 
will we intentionally wrest the meaning of Scripture to 
afford room for our airy speculations, and much less those 
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of others, however profound they may be in philosophy, or 
eminent in science. Let every man on his own responsibility 
ascertain the meaning of this book, which we call the Bible. 
Momentous interests are involved in its true construction. 
But let no one denounce us as intolerant, because we will 
not accord with his construction ; still less as unreasonable, 
unless he can furnish us with some valid arguments for his 
own view. 

The light in which Mr. P. views the first verse of Genesis 
is no interpretation at all; and if it were the right interpre- 
tation, it would not relieve the subsequent verses of the 
chapter from the difficulties with which they are beset, and 
well nigh overturned by the conditions of the geological 
theory. 

“The variance between the Mosaic record and the geolo- 
gical evidence,” Mr. P. asserts, “is only apparent, not real; 
it vanishes before a sound principle of Scripture interpretation.” 
A sound principle indeed, not “the narrow principle of 
interpretation to which some good men doggedly cling;” 
which is employed, not to determine the meaning of the first 
verse of Genesis, but to prove that innumerable ages inter- 
vened between the creative acts which are narrated in the 
first and second verses; not to show the harmony of the 
several parts of which the narrative is composed, but to 
place the first verse in opposition to those which detail the 
six days’ work of creation in order to force it into harmony 
with the geological theory; not to show that the record is 
connected, consistent, and explicit in its statements of facts, 
but to make the sacred historian contradict himself, that the 
advocates of the geological theory may not be thought to 
contradict and falsify his statements ! 

“This principle,” as Mr. P. observes, may be “no no- 
velty ;” and some may view it as he does, as “ the harmoniz- 
ing principle ;” but no principle, if indeed we must speak 
of it as a principle, could have been more inconsiderately 
adopted ; for the construction which it sanctions, proceeds 
on the supposition that, the first verse of Genesis refers to 
the creation in the beginning of the whole material universe, 
whereas the word heaven, as employed in the chapter, 
denotes the atmosphere—the region above where the sun 
and moon and other orbs appear to be stationed; and that 
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there were other worlds, in the beginning referred to, is 
inferable from the scriptural representation, that when “ the 
foundations of the earth’’ were laid, “ the morning stars sang 
together, and all the sons of God shouted for joy.” 

It perverts the grammatical construction of the second verse, 
for the earth spoken of in this verse is the earth as it was at 
first created, without form and void; and, by consequence, 
it will exhibit Moses as endorsing the geological theory, that 
the earth, instead of having been at first unfurnished and 
waste, was, after having been the theatre of vegetable and 
animal life through an immeasurable length of time, sub- 
merged beneath the ocean to the entire destruction of all 
animal and vegetable life, and so became a waste. If there 
were animals and vegetables before the period referred to in 
the second verse, there must have been some dry land, and 
the earth must have been illumined by the sun, and enve- 
loped by an atmosphere; but on the first day of the crea- 
tion, the dry land had not appeared, and darkness was over 
the face of the deep. This construction, therefore, which, 
according to the principle, has been put on the first verse to 
accommodate the ancient animals and vegetables of geology, 
implies, that when the earth was reduced to ruin, and became 
the waste of the second verse, its atmosphere had been anni- 
hilated, and the light-giving orbs had been deprived of the 
power of illuminating its surface; thus involving an assump- 
tion, not only at variance with the obvious meaning of the 
record, but inconsistent with the laws of nature, and in direct 
conflict, moreover, with the facts of geology. 

But it is not necessary for us in this connexion to do more 
than advert to the reasons which have been already advanced 
in this Journal in opposition, either to this “ principle of 
interpretation,” or to the modern geological theory. Nor is 
it necessary, as yet, to put any other construction on the 
Mosaic record than that which its fair and grammatical 
import warrants. It will be time enough to adopt some 
elastic principle of interpretation, when we discover more 
grounds for the geological theory than have been advanced. 
As yet the theory is devoid of a scientific basis; it is incon- 
sistent with itself; and the more closely it is examined, the 
less can it stand the test of reason and of scientific criticism. 
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This is nomere assertion. For proof we confidently refer to 
the discussion of the subject in this Journal, and challenge a 
reply. See Nos. xvi., xvii., Xviii., xx., xxi. 

For ourselves, we do not pretend to know the age of the 
world. It may be six thousand years, or more. But if any 
devotee of science feels called on to write a geological history 
of the pre-Adamite earth, let him not so weakly deceive him- 
self as to imagine that we are responsible for his infidelity, 
should he see fit to reject the Mosaic record of the creation, 
because we may not be prepared to falsify its obvious mean- 
ing, and render Moses subservient to the sale of his book 
and the fame of his name. If one is thoroughly persuaded 
in his own mind that he has more light on the creation than 
Moses could have had, why, be itso. But on his own head 
devolves the responsibility of repudiating the Mosaic record ; 
not on us because we adhere to the record. And if his 
expressed views and avowed convictions tend to lead others 
to disparage the record—to attach to it no weight in com- 
parison with so called scientific discoveries; then on him 
devolves the responsibility of undermining the faith of the 
Bible, not on those who adhere to the law and the testimony. 

This is certain, however, that there is no gain to the cause 
of revealed truth by compromising its teachings with oppos- 
ing views, any more than to the cause of religion by con- 
formity to the world on the part of its professed adherents. 
Let this principle of interpretation be adopted in relation 
to one part of Scripture, and it must be in relation to other 
parts. If there are men who will reject the Mosaic record, 
unless we read it with geological optics, so are there men 
who will reject the Bible, unless we adapt its construction to 
the views of naturalists and pantheists. But if men will 
have us reconcile God’s word with their views, or reject it, 
what are they but infidels already without our aid? If they 
cannot justly charge upon us their erroneous views, then 
they shall not make us responsible for them, by inducing us 
to accommodate our views to theirs, in order to quiet their 
consciences in the rejection of the truth. 
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Art. V.—THE PRIEST AND THE HUGUENOT; or Persecution 
in the age of Louis XV. From the French of L. Bungener, 
author of “ The Preacher and the King.” In two volumes. 
Boston. Gould and Lincoln. 1854. 


BY THE EDITOR. 


THIs work, written on much the same plan as the author’s 
Preacher and King, is designed to exhibit “the principal 
religious aspects of France,” and especially the persecutions 
to which the Protestants were subjected, from the accession 
of Louis XV. in 1715, to his death in 1774. They are pre- 
sented in a series of scenes, at the court at Versailles, at the 
capital, in the principal palaces and cathedrals of the great 
towns, and in the mountains and deserts of the southern 
provinces, in which the king and court, eminent catholic 
prelates and priests, the leading infidel philosophers, and the 
popular Protestant preachers and chiefs, are introduced and 
made in conversations, debates, harangues, and other actions 
appropriate to their several spheres, to display their principles, 
their passions, their manners, and their policies, and present 
a living picture of the age. This is a species of composition 
for which the writer’s intimate knowledge of the actors and 
events of that period, his vigorous imagination, and his rich 
fund of thought and sentiment, eminently fit him. He con- 
ceives with great distinctness, and paints with power. Which- 
ever way he turns, the scene on which he enters, the spectacle 
he wishes to create, rises with the utmost clearness to the 
eye; every individual appears in his appropriate dress and 
attitude, every act and gesture is seen, every accent is heard, 
and the play of thought and passion is felt as sensibly as 
though the pageant, instead of a fiction, were a present reality. 
Many of the scenes are drawn with great power and excite 
an impassioned interest ;—such as that at the royal chapel 
when the court preacher was prevented from ascending the 
pulpit, and Bridaine, a semi-liberal and evangelical priest, 
assumed his place; that in the desert, where. the apostate 
Cevanol attempted to betray Rabaut, the leading Huguenot 
preacher: the interview of Rabaut with the prisoners in the 
tower of Constancy ; his escape from Charney’s party att he 
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house of Rabaut, and finally the tragedies at Toulouse; in 
which, on the one hand, the victims of persecution displayed in 
eminent beauty-—at the bar, on the rack, and at the scaffold— 
the lofty calmness, meekness, fidelity, and courage, which 
are characteristic of the faithful martyrs of Jesus; and their 
torturers and slaughterers, on the other, exhibited in all 
their hideousness, the falsehood, the treachery, the malice, the 
more than savage barbarity, that have ever been the charac- 
ter alike of Pagan and Catholic persecutors. Though a few 
of the personages, perhaps, and some of the incidents are 
created by the author to exemplify the age, they are neither 
unreal nor exaggerated, but are specimens, veiled under 
fictitious names, of the genuine actors and occurrences of the 
time, and present a true picture of their principles, manners, 
and history. The style is excellently adapted in its ease and 
brilliancy of delineation, sprightliness, and point, to the 
theme, and to a graceful transfusion into our language, and 
the translator has performed her task with unusual tact and 
elegance. There are many fine passages, and they have in 
their new dress all the naturalness, force, and grace, of supe- 
rior original English compositions. The reader will derive 
from the perusal, not only a high and novel entertainment, 
but a just and impressive view of that age in which the wild 
beast and its drunken rider—who are now threatening to 
renew their war on the Protestants of France—wreaked their 
infuriate passions in the most savage modes, on the followers 
and confessors of Jesus; and the martyrs displayed in their 
patient submission to the most cruel injuries, and cheerful 
surrendery of their lives to his cause, the beauties of their 
meekness, faith, fidelity, and love, in the loftiest and most 
touching forms. 

France has been the theatre of some of the most violent 
wars of the antichristian powers on the true worshippers, 
during the last eight hundred years, and is dyed with the 
blood of a greater number of the martyrs of Christ than any 
other country. The southern provinces were the- scenes of 
the most cruel and bloody persecutions by the pagan rulers 
in the second and third centuries. One of the most touching 
narratives of those ancient martyrdoms.is that by Irenzeus, 
of the persecution at Lyons, in the year 177, when a crowd 
of confessors were thrown into dungeons, put to the torture, 
VOL. VI.—NO, IV. 41 
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cast to wild beasts, decapitated, and their bodies, after every 
species of indignity, committed to the flames, and their ashes 
thrown into the Rhone, to preclude their resurrection. And 
after the fall of paganism, a line of true worshippers and wit- 
nesses aguinst the false doctrines and superstitions of the 
Romish church continued there, it is believed, uninterrup- 
tedly through the ages that followed. Vigilantius, who about 
the beginning of the fifth century denounced the invocation of 
saints, and homage of relics, was a native of Lyons. Serenus, 
the bishop of Marseilles, at the close of the sixth century 
caused the images to be removed from his church and broken, 
that they might not be made objects of homage; and two 
centuries later, their worship was opposed by Charlemagne, 
and denounced by a synod at Frankfort, assembled under his 
auspices. On the other hand, we have reason to believe 
that the persecution of the pure worshippers by the Catholic 
church commenced there at the close of the sixth or begin- 
ning of the seventh century. That Gregory the Great then 
claimed jurisdiction over the churches of France, and endea- 
vored to enforce on them the Romish canon law, we know 
from his letters to the queen Brunechild, the kings Childe- 
bert, Theodebert, and Theodoric, and the bishops. We know, 
also, that the edicts of the emperors of Constantinople, in 
respect to the church, the clergy, and heretics, which were 
the basis of the persecutions under Constantine and his suc- 
cessors, during the two preceding centuries and a half, were 
regarded by him as elements of that law. How absolute the 
dominion was which he arrogated, is seen from his threaten- 
ing to divest kings, priests, judges, and all others who should 
venture to oppose one of his decrees, of their offices and 
authority, and consign them to eternal destruction.* 

The bloody edicts of the emperors against dissentients from 
the nationalized church, were considered therefore as in force 


in the western kingdoms, in the age of Gregory, and they 


continued to be from that time onward; for they were 
actually made the ground of the exterminating decrees 
against the Albigenses and others in the third and fourth 
Lateran councils in the twelfth century.+ With such a code 





* Gregorii Op., tom. ii, pp. 1250-1255. 
¢ Ibid, p. 1223; Bossneti, Defen. pr. i. lib. iv. ¢. 3. 
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and such a disposition to enforce it, there can be no doubt that 
secession from the Romish church and opposition to her doc- 
trines and superstitions, were hazardous during the seventh, 
eighth, ninth, and tenth centuries, as well as at later periods, and 
that the true worshippers were at least obliged in a measure to 
conceal their faith, and withdraw themselves from the public 
eye. Whether they were persecuted with the remorseless 
severity of later ages, and consigned to the scaffold and the 
stake, there isno certain information. Sucha persecution, how- 
ever, raged in 1017, and the treacherous arts and savage cru- 
elty with which it was marked, indicate most clearly that 
the king and bishops, who tried and condemned the wit- 
nesses of Jesus, were no novices in the work of death. In 
that year ten priests and four laymen were arraigned before 
the king and an assembly of bishops, abbots, and others, at 
Orleans, for professing and teaching the faith of the gospel, 
in opposition to the false doctrines and idolatrous rites of the 
Catholic church; sentenced to be burned alive, and imme- 
diately led to the stake; and the whole procedure shows that 
the court was familiar with such processes, and made all 
necessary arrangements beforehand, to insure the condemna- 
tion of their victims. In the first place, the trial was con- 
ducted in secret, that no facts might be known that contra- 
dicted the representations of the persecutors. In the next, a 
spy was employed to fabricate atrocious accusations against 
them, that their condemnation might appear to be founded 
on grounds that would justify it to the public; and yet the 
history of the trial given by the actuary of the synod, and 
by Glaber, a writer of the period, presents the most ample 
proof that those charges were false, and that the sole reason 
of the condemnation of the accused, was their profession of 
the faith of the gospel in opposition to the errors, idolatries, 
and usurpations of the apostate church. And finally, death 
by burning was inflicted as the proper penalty of such a 
rejection of the Catholic doctrines, customs, and authority. 
No debate arose whether that was a justifiable punishment. 
No hint was uttered that a milder course would be more 
consentaneous with the customs of the church and the dic- 
tates of humanity. The whole transaction shows that the 
persecutors were acting on settled principles; that they were 
pursuing the beaten track of habit, policy, and law. Why 
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else did they conduct the trial in secret? Why else did they 
suborn an unprincipled witness to fabricate false and infa- 
mous charges against the accused? And why did they sen- 
tence them to the stake, unless that was the punishment 
which the public—taught by previous examples—expected 
as the penalty of a renunciation of the Romish faith? We 
may regard it as probable, therefore, that they were not the 
first who, in that dark age, suffered at the hand of antichrist 
as the witnesses of Jesus, but that they had been preceded 
by others; a long train, probably, of martyrs, in whose trial] 
and condemnation the bishops and court had become fami- 
liar with the treacherous arts and merciless ferocity by which 
their treatment of the sufferers at Orleans was marked. That 
there had long been many of the same faith in that region, 
those martyrs themselves testified. That persecution we 
know, moreover, did not terminate with them ; but all others, 
also of the seceding party, who could be found at Orleans 
and other places, the historian relates, were consigned to 
the same death. The victims may have amounted to hun- 
dreds. , 

In the latter part of that, and in the following century, the 
number of dissenters from the Catholic church greatly multi- 
plied, partly because the princes and popes were occupied by 
the dangers with which they were threatened by the Saracens, 
Normans, and Turks, the contests of the emperors of Ger- 
many with the holy, See, and the crusades to the holy 
land; and partly because talented and zealous teachers aroge, 
who labored to spread a purer faith through the cities and 
provinces of the South of France. Among these was Peter 
de Bruys, who, after a laborious ministry of twenty years, 
was burned at the stake early in the twelfth century. He 
was soon followed by Henry, who, openly denouncing the 
worship of the cross, the invocation of the dead, the doctrine 
of transubstantiation, and other Catholic errors and supersti- 
tions, drew a great number of followers, and after a ministry 
of many years, was seized, and perished in prison at Rome. 
This wide diffusion of anti-Catholic sentiments, and with- 
drawment of crowds from the sway of the priests, alarmed 
the princes, prelates, and popes, and led to a variety of 
attempts to recall the dissentients to the bosom of the church. 
Popular preachers were sent to endeavor to confute the new 
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doctrine, and re-establish the Catholic faith. In 1176 and 
1178 a number of Albigenses were arraigned at Towlouse 
and condemned as heretics; and in 1179, the third Lateran 
council denounced the whole party, and forbade, under the 
threat of an anathema, that any one should receive them into 
his house, allow them to occupy his land, or have any tran- 
sactions with them. On the accession of Innocent III. to the 
papal throne in 1198, he sent agents to excite the bishops 
and princes to coerce them by anathemas, threats, and perse- 
cution, or drive them into exile; and several, ere the year 
closed, were consigned to the flames. These measures, how- 
ever, not succeeding to his wishes, he, in 1204, sent legates 
to traverse the country, denounce the new faith, and excite 
the Catholics to more vigorous efforts to crush it; and at 
length, in 1207, induced the duke of Burgundy, and several 
other princes, to institute against them a crusade of pillage, 
slaughter, and conquest; divested the count of Toulouse, in 
whose territory the Albigenses chiefly resided, of his right 
of dominion, and absolved his subjects from allegiance; 
authorized the appropriation to themselves by the crusaders 
of all the property of their victims, and stimulated them to 
the work of outrage, blood, and devastation, by indulgences 
on an unexampled scale, and the promise of eternal life. 
And to give success to this atrocious scheme, a vast troop of 
monks was employed to proclaim the crusade in France, 
Germany, and Italy, and excite the necessitous, the unprin- 
cipled, and the cruel to engage in it. Among the most 
active of these bloody preachers were Dominic, the head of 
the Dominicans and founder of the Inquisition, and Francis, 
the head of the Franciscans. The principal region first de- 
voted to this vengeance was the territory of the viscount of 
Alby, Beziere, Carcassone, and Limoux, in Languedoc. At 
length in the spring of 1209, the army collected by the 
monks for the war, consisting partly of crusaders returned 
from the holy land, who were accustomed to pillage and 
murder, and partly of desperadoes and cut-throats of the most 
lawless character, began to concentrate in three divisions, 
amounting together, at the lowest estimate, to fifty thousand. 
To these were added a vast crowd of vagabonds, plunderers, 
and pilgrims, whose object was, not to act as troops, but to 
glut their brutal appetites and wreak their savage passions 
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on the helpless who might fall into their power. On the 
approach of this murderous host, the barons, knights, and 
their retainers generally, retired to their fortified cities and 
castles, and called in their peasants; but they were soon 
deserted by them for the woods and mountains, or fell into the 
hands of the invaders. Among the first that was conquered 
was Chasseneuil, which, after an obstinate defence, surrender- 
ed; andthough the garrison was allowed to retire unmolest- 
ed, the unarmed inhabitants, men, women, and children, were 
consigned, without discrimination, to the flames, and the 
property given upto plunder. The three armies soon united 
in the siege of Beziere, a fortified town, ordinarily of not 
more than fifteen thousand inhabitants, but augmented at 
the time by twenty-five or thirty thousand, collected from 
the neighboring cities and villages. It almost immediately 
fell into the hands of the besiegers, and the whole of the vast 
crowd found within it, consisting chiefly of women and chil- 
dren, were put to the sword. Not a solitary individual was 
allowed to escape. The churches to which they fled as 
sanctuaries proved no protection to them. The pavement of 
one of them was drenched with the blood of seven thousand 
victims. The whole number that perished is estimated by a 
single writer of the time at but thirty-eight thousand ; others, 
however, placed it at sixty thousand. After the slaughter 
had been completed and the houses plundered, the city was 
set on fireand reduced toa heap of ruins. Not an edifice 
remained. From this terrible massacre, the crusaders pro- 
ceeded to Carcassone, the next principal town of the re- 
gion, from which, however, all but four hundred and fifty 
of the garrison and inhabitants escaped by a secret passage. 
Of those, four hundred were consigned to the flames, and 
fifty to the gallows; and the place was given up to pillage. 
The fate of these cities struck the inhabitants generally of 
the region with terror, and induced a large share of them 
to quit their castles, and fly to the forests and mountains for 
shelter, where crowds perished from want and exposure; 
such of them, without exception, as fell into the hands of 
their enemies, were burned alive or put to the sword, their 
dwellings consumed, and the country converied into a waste. 

As the object of the crusade in that territory was thus 
mainly accomplished, the marauding hosts were chiefly dis- 
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banded, and returned to their homes; but the legate, ambi- 
tious to continue the contest, conferred the conquered terri- 
tory on Montfort, an ambitious and cruel prince, caused a new 
crusade to be preached by the monks to furnish him with 
troops, and prompted him to invade the territory of the 
counts of Toulouse, of Foix, and of Cominges, and wage a 
similar war of extermination against their subjects. The 
annals of savage barbarity present nothing that equals the 
atrocities of his career. He first attacked a number of cas- 
tles in the territory of which he had become possessed, and 
put all their inhabitants that fell into his hands to death, or 
tore out their eyes, and sent them to proclaim to other places 
that the same fate awaited them. On entering the dominions 
of the counts of Toulouse, of Foix, and of Cominges, he con- 
signed all who fell into his hands in like manner to the sword, 
the scaffold, or the pyre; and after a warfare of massacre and 
devastation, of four or five years, during which he put im- 
mense numbers to the sword, and reduced large districts to 
a desert, he was, in 1215, invested by the Pope with a large 
part of the territory of the count of Toulouse, which he had 
overrun, and such of the scattered Albigenses as survived, 
were reduced to silence, or forced to assume the air of sub- 
mission to the Catholic church. Nor was the evil confined 
to them; but thousands, also, in the neighboring parts of 
France, suffered a similar martyrdom. Wherever the ma- 
rauding hosts turned, they waged a war of extermination. 
The inhabitants of hundreds of villages were consigned to 
promiscuous carnage; dwellings were everywhere pillaged 
and burned, and fields wasted with devastation. 

Nor did the warfare then cease; but new crusades were 
preached, fresh armies were gathered to the standard of 
Montfort, and the country continued to be drenched by the 
blood of its inhabitants, and strewn with desolation, till the 
death of that monster in 1218. The contest was soon revived 
by his successor, and continued to rage for thirty years, when 
a large share of the territory passed into the hands of the 
king of France, and the cause of the church triumphed. Of 
the numbers who perished in these bloody crusades, no exact 
estimate can be formed. They amounted, there is reason to 
believe, to more than a million. Thousands of families were 
wholly extinguished; whole communities were extermi- 
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nated ; crowds were driven into exile; and the few that sur- 
vived were reduced to the lowest depths of poverty and 
wretchedness. 

These merciless robbers and cut-throats, however, were 
not the only enemies to whose malice the Albigenses were 
exposed. While those infuriate hosts aimed to exterminate 
them, and consigned the whole population of the cities, cas- 
tles, and hamlets, that fell into their power, to destruction, 
and drove thousands who evaded them to perish by a more 
lingering death in the forests and mountains, the Pope de- 
vised and established an Inquisition at Toulouse, under the 
auspices of Dominic and Francis, for the purpose of detecting 
and punishing such of them as might survive. That was the 
origin of the bloody tribunal which still bears that name, 
and was for ages a more dreadful engine of terror, of torture, 
and of death, than any other that ambition and malice have 
ever contrived. How many of the unfortunate Albigenses 
became victims of that cruel power, there are no means of 
knowing. Under its fearful espionage and discipline, how- 
" ever, the voice of dissent was hushed into silence, and though 
the true faith was still cherished in many households, and 
transmitted from generation to generation, till, at the distance 
of three centuries, the Reformation dawned, it was veiled 
beneath a seeming indifference, or an apparent acquiescence 
in the reigning superstitions. 

These terrible means employed by the Catholic church to 
crush her opponents, and maintain her lawless power, pre- 
sent a true index of her character, and brand her as a mon- 
ster of injustice and impiety, more hideous than any other 
that has ever strode the earth. To say*nothing of her long 
career of almost unlimited authority under the emperors, she 
had then been nationalized by the monarchs of the western 
kingdoms more than six hundred years; and embraced in 
her bosom all the talent, the learning, the arts, and the in- 
fluence of the age. What, then, were the measures which 
she employed to arrest the spread of what she denounced as 
heresies, and bring the ingenuous, pure-minded, and consci- 
entious rejecters of her idolatries and usurpations to sub- 
mission to her authority? Did she rely on the proclamation 
to them of the gospel; on the communication of a larger 
measure of knowledge; on the arts of kind and patient 
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persuagion? Did she endeavor to raise them to a higher 
grade of culture, to soften and refine their manners, to 
imbue them with nobler sentiments, to inspire them with 
the love, the faith, the awe of God, and the desire of his 
kingdom, which are the distinguishing characteristics of 
his children? No, Such measures would only have con- 
firmed them in their dissent, and rendered their concurrence 
in her impious dogmas, her idolatrous rites, and her profli- 
gate manners, impossible. Her only instruments of persua- 
sion were denunciation, anathemas, and menaces of ven- 
geance ; and when they were found inefficacious, her only 
method of silencing their dissent was to kill them: to wage 
against them a crusade of pillage, outrage, and massacre; 
and to consign such as escaped that wholesale carnage to the 
gibbet and the pyre, and exacerbate their destruction by all 
the tortures and horrors that the most refined ingenuity and 
infernal malice could contrive! And in the infliction of these 
infinite outrages on the unresisting lambs of Christ, her sa- 
vage heart found a drunken and delirious joy. Their piteous 
groans, their shrieks of agony, were drowned by her shouts 
of mockery, and infuriate exultation! And such is the 
spirit that still reigns in her iron breast. Such are the trage- 
dies she is now flattering herself she is soon again to re-act. 

The rapid spread, at the beginning of the Reformation, of 
the new doctrines, in the central and southern parts of 
France, indicated that the faith of the Albigenses still 
reigned in secret in many hearts; and was the signal for 
the renewal of a persecution that continued with few inter- 
missions through three hundred years; was marked by the 
most awful atrocities of which the world has ever been the 
theatre; and consigned, there is reason to believe, from two 
millions to two millions and a half, and perhaps a far larger 
number, to torture and death, or to a cruel exile. 

An edict was issued against the Protestants in 1528, and 
in the following year the first victim, the minister of a con- 
gregation at Meaux, was burned alive. Many others were 
consigned to the same cruel death in the three years that 
followed; and in 1528, at Paris, six were burned at one 
time in the presence of the king. The persecution was 
waged throughout the whole kingdom, and raged with such 
severity as to drive many into exile. 
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In 1545 the president of the parliament of Provence 
made war on a body of Vaudais long settled there, gave up 
a number of towns to pillage and conflagration, and besieg- 
ing Merindol and Cabrieres, put all who were captured to 
the sword, set fire to a building into which, after the most 
infamous outrages, a crowd of women had been driven, 
and, by the bayonet, prevented their escape; burned the 
houses, filled the wells, destroyed the harvests, and con- 
verted the region into a waste. Nearly eighteen thousand 
were either butchered in this savage crusade, or driven into 
the neighboring kingdoms. 

An edict in 1551, that placed the Protestants under the 
jurisdiction of the civil in place of the ecclesiastical courts, 
checked the persecution for a time, but it was soon re- 
newed by the instigation of armed mobs of desperadoes 
and assassins to assail and murder the Huguenots when 
assembled for worship. A congregation of four hundred, 
who had met in the evening to partake of the Lord’s supper, 
were attacked in that manner in Paris, in 1557, a large 
number of them murdered, and others who were seized, 
arraigned and condemned, and several of them burned at 
the stake. By an edict soon after issued, the Inquisition was 
established, and its agents empowered to inflict capital pun- 
ishment on all who were found guilty of heresy. These 
enormities, however, did not check the extension of Protest- 
antism. It spread rapidly, in the southern provinces espe- 
cially, and was openly embraced and favored by several 
princes of the royal house, many of the nobles, and a large 
part of the population; and reached so commanding a posi- 
tion in numbers and power, that the-congregations generally 
emerged from the unsettled condition in which they had 
before existed, and organized themselves openly by the 
election of pastors, the appropriation or erection of places 
for public worship, the institution of a general synod, and 
the adoption of a confession of faith and a system of disci- 
pline, by which the whole body of the Protestants was 
organized as a denomination, and put into a state to act 
together, and maintain their common rights. The attitude 
thus assumed by them, the likelihood that they might rise 
to a majority in the nation, and the possibility that the son 
of Jean D’Albret, the niece of Francis I., and queen of 
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Navarre, who stood at their head, might become heir to the 
crown, alarmed the other branches of the royal family, and 
the Catholics generally, and led to fresh and more violent 
persecutions, and at length to the attempt, by a general 
massacre, to extinguish the party. New edicts were issued, 
orders were sent to the provinces to hang the preachers 
without trial, and to declare it criminal for the Huguenots 
to assemble for instruction and worship. These outrages 
were resisted, and, in some instances, avenged by similar 
inflictions on Catholic priests, and the pillage of their 
churches. To check the anarchy that was likely to prevail, 
and save the Catholics from the destruction which they 
were endeavoring to inflict on the Huguenots,—for the lat- 
ter being quite equal in numbers, and having full half of the 
nobility on their side, the Catholics were likely to be struck 
with as effective blows as they were able to inflict,—an edict 
was issued, in 1562, legalizing, in a measure, the assemblies 
and worship of the Huguenots, though under conditions un- 
just, irritating, and, in many cases, impracticable. They were 
required to surrender the churches which had once belonged 
to the Catholics; they were prohibited from assembling 
within the walls of cities, and driven to the fields without 
the gates, or to private and unsuitable edifices, and were en- 
joined to go unarmed. This legalization of the Protestants, 
in place of producing peace, prompted the Catholic princes 
and priests to more resolute efforts to exterminate them, 
and soon involved the two parties in open war. Great 
efforts were made to excite the popish party to violence. 
Maledictions and menaces were thundered from the pulpits: 
proposals and exhortations were uttered to destroy the Hu- 
guenots; and where the Catholics were in sufficient force, 
and not restrained by the authorities, they assailed, abused, 
and assassinated them. The soldiers of the duke of Guise 
attacked those residing at Vassy while assembled for wor- 
ship, and killing upwards of eighty, most of them unarmed 
and helpless, the aged, women, and children, and wounding 
two hundred more, stripped the dead, and made a spoil of 
their ornaments and dress. Similar atrocities were perpe- 
. trated at Cahors, Toulouse, Sens, Amiens, and Tours. In 
the latter town, three hundred Protestants were shut up, 
without food, for three days, then bound together, two and 
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two, and led to a slaughter-house, and put to death. At 
Sens a massacre was continued for three days, and the 
bodies of the victims thrown into the Seine. 

These butcheries alarmed the Protestants throughout the 
kingdom, and led them to resolve to take up arms and wage 
Open war as the only means of safety; and while the Catho- 
lics attacked those of the capital, drove them from their 
houses of worship, and ordered them to leavé the city in 
twenty-four hours under pain of death, the Protestant 
party took possession of Orleans, Tours, Bourges, Poitiers, 
Rouen, Havre, Lyons, Montauban, Nismes, and most of the 
fortified castles of Normandy, Languedoc, Dauphiny, and 
several other southern provinces fell into their hands. The 
Catholic atrocities that marked the progress of the war almost 
transcend belief. Carnage and conflagration were the inva- 
riable consequents of their success. No security existed, 
either for property or person, for age or sex. The faith of 
treaties and the sanctity of oaths were set at naught. Tor- 
tures the most cruel and prolonged, were inflicted on those 
who had surrendered on capitulation. Husbands and fathers 
bound and stabbed in the presence of their wives and daugh- 
ters, were then forced to witness their subjection to the most 
infamous outrages. After the capture of Rouen by the 
Catholics, at which the king of Navarre, who had joined 
that party, was killed, and an unsuccessful siege by them 
of Orleans, during which the duke of Guise was assassinated, 
the peace of Amboise was concluded, by which the Protest- 
ants were allowed the free exercise of their religion in all the 
towns in their possession; but these pledges were immedi- 
ately violated, and the old policy of armed mobs and whole- 
sale assassination resumed. Attacked and slaughtered with 
impunity, and obtaining no redress in appealing to the par- 
liaments or king, they took up arms again, made themselves 
masters of Orleans, and many towns in the southern pro- 
vinces, and of La Rochelle, which was one of their principal 
and best fortified cities. These measures led to a fresh 
treaty in 1568, in which the privileges granted by that of 
Amboise were again guaranteed to them. But it proved but 
a farce. Almost immediately the populace of the large 
towns, instigated by furious priests, committed the greatest 
outrages on the Protestants. Appeals and remonstrances to 
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the government were unheeded. The doctrine was openly 
promulgated from the Catholic pulpits, that no faith was to 
be kept with heretics, and that to slaughter them was the 
dictate of justice, and a work of piety that would be re- 
warded with salvation. Plots, tumults, outrages, and mur- 
ders were the consequences everywhere, and no one was sure 
of his own life, or the lives of his family. More than two 
thousand Huguenots were, in the space of three months, thus 
sacrificed. The queen soon issued fresh edicts against them, 
revoked all the concessions made in the late treaties, and 
absolutely prohibited, on pain of death, the exercise of any 
religion but the popish. This led to a fresh war, which, 
after a number of battles and sieges, resulting in no decisive 
success to either party, was concluded in another deceitful 
peace in August, 1570, giving fresh guarantees to the Pro- 
testants, allowing them the free exercise of their religion in 
all the places in their possession, and in the suburbs of two 
towns in each province, and other privileges ; and permitting 
them to hold four towns as pledges for the strict observance 
of the treaty. 

About this time the horrible purpose appears to have been 
formed, and at the instigation of the Pope, to cut off the 
Huguenots by a general assassination ; and the way was pre- 
pared in a measure for that atrocity by the slaughters, the 
terrors, and the mortifications the Catholics had suffered 
during the civil wars, as well as by the hope with which 
they had become inspired by the fall of the most talented 
chiefs of the Huguenots, the return of great numbers, espe- 
cially of women, to the Romish church—to shield themselves 
from the outrages to which they would otherwise have been 
exposed,—and the prevention of any further large accessions 
to the Protestant ranks, by the resentments with which the’ 
Catholics had generally become inflamed. This condition of 
the two parties, despair of accomplishing the extinction of 
the Protestants by any other means, and an inturiate desire to 
wreak on them their vengeance, prompted the court to that 
dreadful tragedy, in which they hoped, at one blow, to sweep 
a large share of them to the grave; and in which probably 
one hundred thousand actually became victims of their 
daggers. 

To bring the Protestant chiefs within their power, the mar- 
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riage of Margaret, the sister of Charles IX., with Henry de 
Bearne, son of the queen of Navarre, was proposed ; and Jean 
D’Albret, the mother of Henry, and all the leaders and 
nobles of the party were invited to be present at Paris at the 
celebration of the nuptials. Into this specious snare they 
were drawn, with several thousands of their principal retain- 
ers. Jean D’Albret, a few days after reaching the capital, 
died, as was by many believed, of poison. The Protestant 
chiefs were, on their arrival at court, treated. with the most 
flattering consideration ; every artifice was used to remove 
their apprehensions, and inspire them with a feeling of secu- 
rity. The marriage took place on the 18th of August, and 
was celebrated with great pomp. On the 22d, as Coligny, 
the military chief of the Huguenots, was returning from the 
palace to his lodgings, accompanied by a few noblemen, he 
was shot by an assassin, employed for the purpose by the 
duke of Guise and the queen, and dangerously wounded. 
The court affected to be indignant at the outrage, and still 
veiled their bloody scheme, while preparations were making 
for its execution, till half-past one on the morning of Sunday 
the 24th, when the command was given by the king at the 
instigation of Catherine de Medici, his mother, and her 
minions, to commence the slaughter; and the great bell was 
sounded as the signal for the onset. Bodies of soldiers and 
a vast crowd of assassins immediately rushed from conceal- 
ment, and began the work of death. The duke of Guise, 
with three hundred soldiers, hastened first to the lodgings of 
Coligny, to complete the task which his assassin had but 
half accomplished, and beating down the gate, killed him 
and such of his attendants as had not escaped by the roof, 
and threw his body from the window to the pavement. The 
‘ slaughter was at once begun in every part of the city; the 
houses of the Huguenots being marked with a white cross, 
that the assassins might know which to assail, the doors 
were beaten down and the inmates put to the sword without 
respect to age, sex, or rank, and, in many instances, with 
every aggravation of insult, outrage, and barbarism that a 
brutal ferocity could inflict. In most instances, as they were 
surprised in sleep, no resistance was offered. The victory of 
the murderers was undisturbed except by tears, cries, and en- 
treaties. When the sun rose, Paris was one vast scene of 
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tumult, consternation, and carnage. The streets were run- 
ning with blood; the corpses of men, women, and children, 
lay stretched in the deserted houses, or strewn in the streets ; 
the groans of the wounded and dying, the shrieks of those 
who were assaulted by the murderers, the shouts and im- 
precations of the assassins resounded on every side ;—the 


butchers by thousands, insulting’ and outraging their victims — 


before killing them, and the rabble following the butchers, 
and wreaking their infuriate malice on the fallen Huguenots, 
by re-stabbing, mutilating, torturing, and dishonoring them. 
The Huguenots, who were lodged at the Louvre, six hundred 
in number, and comprising the principal attendants of the 
prince de Bearne, were led into the court, and in the pre- 
sence of the king and his mother, who looked at the specta- 
cle from a window, bound one by one, stabbed, and dragged 
aside and stripped. 

The destruction continued for four days, and in every variety 
of form. They were dashed from the house-tops; they were 
thrown into the Seine, and prevented from reaching the 
shore; they were shot down; they were butchered like 
animals. Those who attempted to secrete themselves were 
hunted from their concealment. Those who had taken refuge 
in the houses of their friends, were seized and dragged forth 
to slaughter. On the fifth day, the carnage being chiefly 
completed, while the city was still reeking with blood, the 
queen caused the Catholic clergy to celebrate their triumph 
by a pompous procession, public tharksgiving, and a chant 
of Te Deum. 

On the cessation of the massacre in the capital, orders were 
sent to the governors of the provinces and principal towns, 
to imitate the example which the court had set, and consign 
the Huguenots in their jurisdictions to destruction; and 
they very generally obeyed. At Meaux, the Huguenots were 
slaughtered for several days, and four hundred of their 
houses pillaged and devastated. Great numbers were mas- 
sacred at Troyes, Orleans, Bourges, and Angers. At Rouen, 
the slaughter lasted four days. The victims, called by their 
names from a list, were led out and surrendered to the 
butchers. Six hundred perished there. At Toulouse, the 
Huguenots, three hundred in number, were kept in prison a 
month ere being led to execution. The victims at Lyons 
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amounted to more than a thousand. Nearly every principal 
town was the scene of a similar carnage. 

The whole number of victims in the kingdom is placed by 
De Thou, a Catholic historian of the period, at but 30,000; 
by Sully, a Protestant, at 70,000; and by Péréfixe, Catholic 
archbishop of Paris, at 100,000. To these are to be added a 
crowd who died from terrtr, anguish, want, and exposure. 
Nor was the tragedy confined to them. Multitudes escaped 
the slaughter by abandoning their homes and property, and 
flying in poverty and misery into exile. The news of this 
atrocious massacre was received at Rome with transports of 
savage joy. Solemn thanksgivings were offered, cannon were 
fired, and the Pope proclaimed a jubilee, and struck a me- 
dallion in honor of the event. 

Such were the perfidious and bloody means the Catholic 
church and the French court that executed its wishes, em- 
ployed to rid themselves of the party who rejected their 
usurped authority and idolatrous worship, and bore witness 
to the truth as it isin Jesus. Not an emotion of pity rose 
in the breast of one of the great prelates ; not a remonstrance 
was uttered in the principal cities against the unheard of 
outrages; not a whisper of compassion or consolation was 
breathed into the ear of one of the victims. The shouts, the 
imprecations, the ribaldry of the fiends, were the only accents 
she addressed to the dying: the cut-throat and the assassin 
were her only preachers. Where in the annals of this fallen 
world, shall we look for an equal display of demoniac malice, 
of brutal ferocity ? 

This terrible blow was very far, however, from annihilating 
the Protestants. The death soon after of Charles IX., and 
the escape of Henry de Bearne, the king of Navarre, from 
the court, his renunciation of the Catholic faith—which he 
had been forced to profess,—and the determination of the 
Protestants to defend themselves, led at length to a peace in 
1576; his restoration, with the prince of Condé and the 
Protestant lords generally, to their domains and govern- 
ments; and the free exercise of their religion throughout the 
kingdom, with the exception of Paris. It proved but a 
deception, however; the Catholics immediately formed a 
combination denominated the League, a union of religion- 
ists and politicians, to restore the Catholic church to its su- 
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premacy and insure the continuance in the hands of that 
party of the government of the state, and led in 1577 to a 
renewal of the war, which proved disastrous to the Protes- 
tants, and after the fall of several of their towns, was termi- 
nated in September, by peace, and the edict of Poitiers, which 
gave them the liberty of conscience, the right of admission to 
public employments, and the exercise of their religion in all 
places where it was then professed. The League soon renewed 
their plots, and after a series of artifices and treacheries, in 
1585, pledged themselves by the treaty of Nemours to fresh 
assaults on the Protestants, and soon commeuced a war, 
during which Henry III., the king, became alarmed at the 
schemes of his own party, who used him as their tool, put 
several of the leaders to death, and among them the duke 
of Guise, the murderer of Coligny in the massacre of St. 
Bartholomew, formed an alliance with the king of Navarre 
to oppose the League, and finally fell a victim, August, 1589, 
to an assassin, employed by Guise’s sister, and was succeeded 
in the throne by Henry IV., of Navarre, who in 1591 issued the 
first edict of Nantes, by which the Huguenots were confirmed 
on all the franchises that had been granted them by previous 
edicts. They were not, however, exempted from annoyance 
and persecution during the reign of that prince. In 1593, 
he abjured Protestantism and entered the Romish church, 
and the Catholics, availing themselves of the distracted state 
of the kingdom, soon renewed the work of persecution and 
massacre. In 1595, the leaguers attacked an assembly at 
Chataigneraie, while engaged in worship, and assassinated 
two hundred men, women, and children. The exercise of 
religion was interrupted in whole provinces, the Protestants 
were assailed in going to and returning from worship, and 
their lives endangered; cannon-shot were fired on their 
assemblies ; individuals were seized, abused, and tortured ; 
children were baptized by force by Catholic priests; bibles 
were burned ; hostage towns were dismantled; and wrongs, 
insults, and outrages, heaped on them with impunity. Their 
remonstrances against these atrocities drew from the king, in 
April, 1598, an ordinance bearing the name of the Edict of 
Nantes, by which full liberty of conscience was granted, the 
public exercise of religion in all places where it was established 
in 1597, and in the faubourgs of the towns, the castles and 
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houses of noblemen, admission to public offices, schools, and 
hospitals, the right of printing their books in certain places, 
the establishment of certain academies, the convocation of 
synods, and the possession of certain towns as hostages; and 
during the remaining twelve years of Henry IV.’s reign 
they enjoyed the observance of their religion with few 
obstructions. 

Machinations were resumed against them soon after the 
accession of his son, Louis XIII.; in 1617, the Catholic reli- 
gion was formally established in the Bearne, where nearly 
the whole population were of the Reformed faith; troops 
were marched into the territory to enforce the decree; the 
churches were defaced, the Protestants insulted, abused, and 
pillaged ; children were torn from their parents, and borne off 
to be educated by Catholics; the ministers were driven away ; 
many of their flocks forced by blows to attend mass, and the 
country filled with robbery, outrage, and terror. This led 
the Protestants to resolve on defending themselves, and 
prompted the Catholics to fresh projects of exterminating 
them by the sword, the gibbet, and the faggot. After an 
unsuccessful siege of Montauban, the king withdrew his 
troops, and remitted the war till 1622, when it was re-com- 
menced and prosecuted with a brutal ferocity. The pri- 
soners were treated as rebels. Many were executed imme- 
diately ; others were sent to the galleys. On the capture of 
the little town of Negrepelisse, the inhabitants were, without 
discrimination, massacred. Mothers who swam the river with 
their infants in their arms, were bayoneted on reaching the 
shore; and the garrison on capitulating were hanged. After 
having shed the blood of great numbers and desolated several 
provinces, peace was concluded, and the privileges of the 
Edict of Nantes again confirmed to the Protestants. It was 
soon followed, however, by fresh outrages, which finally, in 
1627, led to another war, and the siege of Rochelle, which, 
after its inhabitants had endured the most dreadful extremes 
of famine, and sank by thousands to the grave, fell in Octo- 
ber, 1628, into the hands of the Catholics. In May, 1629, 
the town of Privas was captured, eight hundred Huguenot 
soldiers who had capitulated were massacred, fifty of the 
citizens were hanged, the rest sent to the galleys, and the 
town given up to pillage and conflagration. With these 
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misfortunes the resistance of the Protestants terminated, and 
the king in July issued an edict of pardon. 

From 1629 to 1661 the Protestants enjoyed comparative 
tranquillity. On the death, in that year, of cardinal Maza- 
rin, Louis XIV., under the promptings of the Catholic 
clergy, resumed the project of forcing them into the Romish 
church, exterminating them, or driving them into exile; 
and after issuing many ordinances, by which their privi- 
leges, guaranteed by the edict of Nantes, were taken away, 
and subjecting them to innumerable annoyances, threats, 
and outrages, through twenty years, stripping them of their 
property, robbing them of their children, and driving great 
numbers of them into exile, to escape the destruction which 
impended over them, he, in 1681, commenced the infamous 
dragoonades, or attempt to drive them to submission or de- 
struction, by quartering soldiers on their families. From 
four to six men were lodged in each house, with orders not 
to kill the inmates, but to use whatever violence and outrage 
they pleased to induce them to abjure their religion. Re-- 
leased from all restraint, and encouraged to wreak on them 
their brutal passions, the soldiers perpetrated the most 
frightful atrocities. ‘They subjected them to the most exor- 
bitant and lawless exactions; they robbed them of their 
property ; the men were stabbed, tortured, and driven to 
the churches to attend mass; the women were insulted, 
beaten, disfigured, outraged, dragged by the hair, and 
threatened with death; children were subjected to the most 
cruel abuse, and, in many instances, forced by violence and 
terror to abjure, and their abjuration made a reason for 
withdrawing them from their parents to be educated as 
Catholics. Under these horrible inflictions, great numbers. 
perished. Multitudes, to escape them, fled to the forests for 
shelter, or concealed themselves in the houses of their 
friends; while thousands of families abandoned the country, 
and fled to Switzerland, Holland, Denmark, and England. 
To prevent their emigration, ordinances were issued against 
fugitives, condemning heads of families to the galleys for 
life, and those who encouraged them to heavy fines, and 
rendering all sale of their property, during the year preced- 
ing the flight, nugatory. As the work of outrage and 
torture advanced, still more summary measures were em- 
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ployed to crush the sufferers. The peasants were hunted 
in the forests like beasts, and killed by hundreds. Such 
as were taken, if they refused to abjure their religion, 
were hanged, or sent to the galleys. Pastors were put to 
the torture, and subjected to the most cruel martyrdom; 
churches were pulled down, and private dwellings de- 
stroyed. After great numbers had been forced, by these 
unheard-of barbarities, to abjure, and resistance had in a 
large measure ceased, at length, in October, 1685, the Edict 
of Nantes, which had long been but a dead letter, was for- 
mally revoked, and all exercise of the Reformed religion 
was forbidden; the pastors were ordered to leave the king- 
dom in fifteen days; parents were prohibited from instruct- 
ing their children in the Reformed religion, and required to 
have them baptized as Catholics, and taught in Catholic 
schools; and finally, emigration was forbidden under penalty 
of the galleys for men, and confinement in convents and 
prisons for women. The horrors that followed this atrocious 
act transcend the powers of the pencil or the imagination to 
paint. It was executed as robbers, bloodthirsty torturers, 
and cut-throats, who found a fiendish pleasure in outraging 
the innocent, murdering the helpless, and filling the world 
with groans, misery, and despair, alone could execute it. 
The pastors, some of whom were driven off within two or 
three days, were deprived of their children that were over 
seven years, and, in some instances, were compelled to 
abandon those of a younger age. Vast numbers of their 
faithful flocks followed them, though guards were stationed 
at the gates of the towns, at the fords of the rivers, on 
bridges, and on the highways, and crowds of peasants 
joined the troops to gain the rewards which were promised 
to those who arrested the fugitives. But in vain. The 
emigrants made their way by purchased passports, by bri- 
bery, by disguises, by travelling in the night in by-paths. 
Great numbers escaped by sea, concealing themselves in 
casks and boxes of merchandise, or beneath packages in the 
holds. Thousands perished in these attempts, from hard- 
ship, hunger, and shipwreck ; thousands more were shot, or 
seized, chained with assassins, and compelled to spend the 
remnant of their lives in the galleys. The flight continued 
through several years; entire villages were abandoned, 
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towns were half deserted, and vast tracts of land were left 
without cultivators. The whole number who emigrated is 
estimated by some writers at only three, four, or five 
hundred thousand. Antoine Court, one of the pastors, 
places it at eight hundred thousand. The number that 
perished by the bayonet, in prisons, in the galleys, and on 
the scaffold, ere the persecution closed, soon after the acces- 
sion of Louis XVL, is estimated by Sismondi at between 
three and four hundred thousand. The whole number of 
victims, in these various forms, during the hundred and 
twenty-five years that followed the commencement of the 
dragoonades, may be placed, without danger of excess, at 
from a million and a quarter to a million and a half; while 
the number besides who, remaining in France, felt during 
that period the terror of the persecution and its remorseless 
cruelties, was not less, there is reason to believe, than from 
three to four millions. 

'§ Though the brutal measures of the court continued to be 
pursued, the pastors were driven off, and the churches de- 
stroyed, yet many of the Protestants who had been forced into 
a feigned submission to the Romish chureh soon recovered 
from their terror, and began to hold assemblies in secluded 
places, in the deserts, and on the mountains, and to encourage 
each other to reprofess, and live, and die, in the Protestant 
faith ; and a few of their pastors, who had fled, returned and 
became their teachers. This inflamed the king and court with 
new frenzy. Death was denounced on all pastors who re- 
entered the kingdom; large rewards were promised to those 
who should seize them; while such as should conceal and 
succor them, were sentenced to the galleys for life. A war 
was commenced against the assemblies. Troops were em- 
ployed to scour the country. When the Protestants were 
discovered engaged in worship, they were fired upon, and 
such as could be reached consigned to destruction. Un- 
armed, they only attempted to save themselves by flight; 
and when unable to escape, waited death on their knees, 
encouraging each other, raising their hands to heaven, and 
commending themselves to God. In some of those massa- 
eres, two, three, or four hundred men, women, and chil- 
dren, were put to the sword. This murderous crusade was 
waged without intermission for near’ twenty years, and 
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terminated in the war of the Camisards, who, in 1702, at- 
tempted to repel their murderers by force, and maintained 
a desperate conflict till overpowered in 1704. The tragedies 
of this period surpass, if possible, those that had preceded 
them. Besides the crowds that were slaughtered in the de- 
serts and on the mountains, the prisons were gorged, the 
galleys were crowded, and a vast train of martyrs were con- 
signed to the rack, the gibbet, the block, and the flames. 
Among them, besides a large number of preachers, were 
seventeen pastors. The meekness, patience, and heroism 
displayed by them generally, have never been transcended 
by the witnesses of Jesus. 

After the submission of the Camisards, the Protestants 
continued to hold their assemblies in the mountains and de- 
serts, and the crusade was continued against them, until 
1724, when Louis XV. issued a new edict, by which they 
were divested of all their remaining rights, and exposed 
to fresh atrocities. Massacres, imprisonments, tortures, exe- 
eutions, continued through the next forty years. 

It is computed that in three years, from 1744 to 1746, 
three hundred persons were condemned to the scourge, to 
degradation from nobility, to imprisonment, to the galleys, 
and to death, by the single parliament of Grenoble. Be- 
sides these inflictions, immense sums were extorted as fines. 
Other provinces were the scene of similar barbarities. This 
ferocious war at length reached its climax in the tragedies at 
Aigues Mortes and at Toulouse, in the execution of the last 
of the martyrs,—Rochette, and the three brothers Grenier, 
in February, and the aged Calas in March, 1762, as related 
in the Priest and the Huguenot, vol. ii. 

From this period the Protestants, though in fact outlawed, 
suffered but few annoyances ; and at the approach of the 
Revolution, in 1787, an edict of toleration was signed by 
Louis XVI., by which their legal existenee was recognised, 
and they were freed from persecution. Two years after, in 
1789, the Constituent Assembly raised them to an equality 
in political rights with all other citizens: the Constitution of 
1798 guaranteed to them the free exercise of their worship; 
and in 1802 they were nationalized by Napoleon, and the 
salaries of the pastors paid from the public treasury. 

Scarcely, however, had Louis XVIII. resumed the throne 
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after the final fall of Bonaparte, in 1815, ere a war was 
commenced on the Protestants of the south of France by mobs 
of assassins, and with the knowledge and by the connivance 
of the government. A rabble of Catholic cut-throats at- 
tacked the garrison at Nismes, consisting of about two hun- 
dred Protestant soldiers, and, after their capitulation, mas- 
sacred nearly the whole in cold blood. They then proceeded 
to attack the Protestant inhabitants, and pillage, outrage, and 
murder reigned throughout the city, and the neighbouring 
country, for a number of months. Houses were sacked, 
property destroyed, the helpless brutally abused, and assas- 
sinated, women outraged, tortured, and murdered,—and 
those who attempted to defend themselves, were arraigned 
before the tribunals, and condemned and executed as crimi- 
nals. Similar atrocities were perpetrated throughout Lan- 
guedoc and the Vaucluse; besides those who were murdered, 
many were thrown into prisons, great numbers were driven 
to the mountains and deserts for safety : and finally, ascheme 
was formed for a general massacre. After months of out- 
rage and terror, the court was at length induced by the re- 
monstrances of the English and Prussian governments, and 
the fear of a bloody civil war with which it was threatened, 
to take effective steps to put an end to the crusade. It was 
not till near the close of 1816,—eight hundred years from 
the first martyrdom at Orleans,—that apprehensions were 
allayed, and peace restored to the Protestants. Since that 
time, though subjected to many annoyances, they have not 
been surrendered to the knife’ of the assassin, stretched on 
the rack, nor consigned to the gibbet or fire. 

Such is a brief history of the persecuting career of that 
merciless tigress—the Catholic church of France—through 
eight centuries of her domination in thatcountry. Such are 
the expedients,—the most brutal and fiendish outrages, tor- 
ture, murder, massacre, extermination by fire and sword,— 
which she has employed to stifle the voice of God’s true 
worshippers, and hush them into eternal silence. No other 
power ever perpetrated such a series of atrocious crimes ; 
no other monster ever wrung the human heart with such 
agonies; no other ever drank such seas of blood. 

And her spirit remains unchanged. Instead of relinquish- 
ing her ambition, she is resuming her schemes of universal 
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empire, and preparing again to ply her instruments of tor- 
ture, and rekindle the fires of martyrdom: and she intends, 
when she next puts the knife to the throat of her enemies, 
it shall not drink the life of European Protestants alone : 
the vengeance she threatens, is to have its day in this hemi- 
sphere also; our streets are to be deluged with the blood of 
their peaceful inhabitants, and the hills and vales of this 
wide land resound with the shrieks of her victims. There 
is not a city, a town, or a village from the Atlantic to the 
Rocky Mountains, the Catholic population of which is not 
familiarized by the priests with this diabolical purpose, and 
taught to look forward to the time when they shall wreak 
their ferocious passions without stint on their Protestant 
neighbors, and enact the tragedies of outrage and slaughter 
which have been the pastime and boast of their co-religionists 
in the old world for more than a thousand years. But her 
triumph will be short. Her next crusade is to be her last ; 
and is to be followed by her own retribution. The shout of 
avenging nations will soon doom her to the destruction with 
which she has so long menaced others: “ Reward her, even 
as she has rewarded you,” with the knife, the bayonet, the 
gibbet, and the stake ; ‘‘And double unto her double, ac- 
cording to her works. Inthe cup which she hath filled,” 
with outrage, tears, and horrors, “ fill to herdouble.” “ And 
her plagues shall come in a day, death, and mourning, and 
famine,” and “ fire,” and shall sweep her with the besom of 
extermination, that not a trace of her shall remain. 

The reward of the martyrs of Jesus who have fallen by 
her hand, is also rapidly approaching. How changed will be 
the spectacle on the morning of the first resurrection, when 
the chariot of the Almighty Redeemer, mounting up the 
eastern sky of France, shall flash effulgence over the cities 
and plains, the vales and mountains, where they sleep, and, 
summoned by his voice, they shall rise from their graves in 
the majesty of immortals, cast their first.glances around 
the scenes of the tortures and slaughters which they suffered 
for his sake, and ascending the skies through which they 
looked up in their last struggles, and breathed their last ac- 
cents, join his countless train, and enter on the raptures of an 
endless life of peace, of sanctitude, and of bliss ; while their 
persecutors are left under an irrepealable curse, still to 
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moulder in their sepulchres, and people the realms of de- 
spair | 





Art. VI.—History or THE AposToLic CHURCH, with a 
General Introduction to Church History. By Philip 
Schaff, Professor in the Theological Seminary at Mer- 
cersburg, Pennsylvania. Translated by Edward D. Yeo- 
mans, New York. Charles Scribner. 1858. 


BY THE EDITOR. 


THIs is the first of a series of eight or nine volumes, which 
Professor Schaff proposes on the history of the church. It 
opens with a general introduction to the subject, in which he 
treats at length of the usual topics of such an essay, present- 
ing his idea, first, of history, and next, of the church and of its 
development; or, in other words, his philosophic theory of 
God, of man, and of the church, which lies at the basis of 
his work, and is the medium through which he contemplates 
the Christian system, and the great facts of its history; its 
growth; its changes of doctrine ; its variations and multiplica- 
tion of rites; the new forms which its government has 
assumed ; the arrogation by its rulers of legislative and mo- 
narchical powers ; its persecution of dissentients ; its supersti- 
tions, idolatries, and profligacy ; its reformations ; and, finally, 
the fluctuations, contests, and catastrophes that have marked 
the two great communions—Catholic and Protestant—into 
which the western churches have been divided during the 
last three hundred and fifty years. 

He next proceeds to the sources of church history; the 
proper method of writing it, and the periods into which it 
should be divided. In respect to the last, instead of years, 
like Baronius, or centuries like Flacius and Mosheim, he 
proposes three great stages, each of which is divided into 
three subordinate periods that are distinguished by some 
peculiar feature. The first extends to the accession of Gre- 
gory the Great, and comprises the apostolic age from A D. 
30 to 100; next, the age of Pagan persecution, from 100 to 
the legalization of Christianity by Constantine in 311; and, 
thirdly, the age of the nationalized church from 311 to Gre- 
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gory the Great in 590, which is the year preceding the 
nationalization of the Roman church by the Lombards. The 
second period extends from 590 to the Reformation in 1517, 
and is subdivided into the middle ages to the time of Hilde- 
brand, 1049; next, the middle ages from 1049 to Boniface 
VIIL., 1313; and, lastly, the two hundred and fourteen years 
from Boniface to 1517, during which preparations were 
making for the Reformation. The third period extends from 
the Reformation to the present time, and is divided into the 
age of the Reformation from 1517 to 1600; next, the age of 
confessions, from 1600 to 1750; and, finally, the period from 
1750 to the present time, which he regards as preparatory to 
new developments or revolutions, and a final fusion of the 
Catholic and Protestant churches. These general divisions, 
which differ somewhat from those of Neander and Gieseler, 
are perhaps as appropriate as any others. The chief objec- 
tion to them is, that they seem to contemplate a history of 
the western church only, after the accession of Gregory the 
Great to the papal throne. The history of the Greek or 
eastern church would naturally fall into a different division 
from its nationalization—as the age from Constantine to the 
conquest of the east by the Saracens, 311-636. Next from 
the conquests by the Saracens—the first apocalyptic woe—to 
the first incursions of the Turks, 636-1061; thirdly, the first 
period of the second woe, from the first incursion of the Turks 
to the fall of Constantinople, 1061-1453; and, lastly, the re- 
maining period of the second woe, from the fall of that capital 
to the present time. Those great periods have been as 
broadly distinguished to the eastern, as those of the middle 
ages and the Reformation have been to the western church. 

After characterizing, according to his philosophical no- 
tions, these different ages of the church, he presents a chap- 
ter on the works that have been written on its history. This 
topic, which is wholly omitted by Mosheim and Neander, 
and but slightly treated by Gieseler, occupies the larger por- 
tion of the introduction, and is much its most attractive and 
valuable part. He divides the church historians into those 
of the Patristic period, those of the middle ages, and those 
of the Catholics and the Protestants since the Reformation. 
Instead of a mere catalogue of authors, or the titles of their 
works, he gives their characteristics, and generally, as far as 
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we are acquainted with them, with a good share of discrimi 
nation and impartiality. 

He opens his history of the apostolic church also, to which 
the remainder of the volume is devoted, with an intro- 
duction, in which, like Mosheim, Neander, Gieseler, and 
others, he treats of the condition of the world at the institu- 
tion of the church, the state of heathenism, of Judaism, and 
of philosophy, and of the aids and the obstacles which, 
according to his theory of man, they presented to the spread 
of Christianity. From this theme he passes to the proper 
history of the apostolic church, treating in succession of its 
founding, spread, and persecution ; of its moral and religious 
life ; of its worship, of its government, and of its doctrine and 
theology. These subjects, with a variety of subordinate 
topics, are distributed into separate books, and are nearly 
the same as those treated by Neander in his History of the 
Planting and Training of the Church. Though presenting 
little of novelty, they are, with the exception of the philo- 
sophy that pervades them, handled in a manner highly cre- 
ditable to Professor Schaff as a scholar anda narrator. The 
style is clear, vigorous, and sufficiently ornate; the narrative 
simple, direct, and graphic; the delineations of character, 
though in a measure fanciful, are generally discriminating, 
and rise in some instances to elegance. Many of the views 
he presents of Christianity itself are just and impressive; 
and he exhibits throughout the work ample evidences of 
ability—were he disenthralled from the shackles of a false 
philosophy—to produce a history of superior merit, and that 
would prove a rich blessing to the church. 

No finer theme can be desired by a mind even of the 
largest gifts and most comprehensive attainments, for the 
display of all the powers of intellect and fancy, and all the 
stores of learning; and in a large measure in forms suffi- 
ciently original and novel. And a new history of the 
Christian world, such as a true historic genius might elaborate, 
is greatly needed, and would meet an ardent welcome from 
all branches of the Protestant church. None of the works 
hitherto produced, rise to the beau-ideal of a history of Chris- 
tianity. Mosheim’s has great merits, especially considering 
the period when it was written. The picture he presents is 
generally eminently correct; a sketch of the great series of 
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actors and events in which their chief features are presented, 
with truth and distinctness; but it is only a sketch, and far 
too devoid of drapery and coloring. Neander’s also has 
many high merits. He was very thoroughly master of the 
original sources from which the materials of the history are to 
be drawn, and with the auxiliaries furnished by recent inves- 
tigations; and generally presents a minute and faithful pic- 
ture of the facts which he attempts to describe. He is not, 
however, a skilful narrator ; he exhibits little tact in grouping 
his pictures; his delineations are often careless and unartistic, 
and his style involved and cumbrous; and what is far more 
objectionable, not content with a just description of person- 
ages, and recital of events, he usually presents, at almost equal 
length, a second delineation of them as he contemplates them 
through the medium of his philosophy of God and man and 
the church, that is in great part a sheer work of imagination, 
a mere projection of himself on his page, or exhibition of 
the speculative notions, the principles, and feelings under 
which he presumes he should have acted, had he stood in 
the place of those whose character and agency he is describing. 
These defects will naturally debar his work from the gene- 
ral circulation it would otherwise enjoy, and will cause it 
to be neglected, in a measure, by the great body of readers 
whenever another equalling it in other respects, and free 
from these faults, shall be produced. Glieseler’s work is 
invaluable from the immense mass of quotations and refer- 
ences to authorities which it presents; but it is designed for 
those only who are familiar with Greek and Latin, not for 
general readers. 

There is an urgent need, therefore, of a new history; and 
the subject, so far from being exhausted, offers a spfendid 
theatre for the loftiest and most varied powers,—an ample 
field for new and original groupings, and fresh and vivid 
delineations. A history is wanted in which there shall not 
only be a sketch of the chief. personages, and a recital of the 
principal events, but a fuller portraiture of the leading actors 
in the great scene, and a more minute and life-like picture, 
on the one hand, of the domestic habits, the social character, 
the stern principles, the unbending fidelity, the lofty heroism 
of the sufferers especially, for Christ, in the persecutions 
which form a large part of the history of God’s people for 
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eighteen hundred years; and on the other, of the debase- 
ment, the treachery, the cruelty, and the malice of their 
calumniators, torturers, and slaughterers. No one who stu- 
dies the history of the church in the original works in which 
it is recorded, can fail to be struck with the fact that every 
considerable period has been marked by the presence of 
great and commanding minds, that, in their sphere, were, to 
their contemporaries and successors, what the greatest intel- 
lects, in the most conspicuous and authoritative positions of 
modern times, have been to theirs ;—men who stamped their 
image on their age, and transmitted a vast influence to the 
generations that followed them. Such—to say nothing of 
Clemens of Alexandria, of Tertullian, Cyprian, Ambrose, 
and a crowd of others of secondary rank—such were Ori- 
gen, Athanasius, Basil, Chrysostom, Augustine, Jerome, 
Gregory the Great, Beringer, Hildebrand, Anselm, Abe- 
lard, Bernard, Thomas Aquinas, Wickliff, and many others 
in the ages that followed. A just p6rtraiture of these extra- 
ordinary men, a full picture of the several ages in which 
they flourished, and an accurate delineation of the vast 
effects that sprang from their agency, undoubtedly demands 
a genius and skill of the highest order; while there are 
innumerable scenes in which Christians as a body had a 
part, such especially as the persecution at Lyons in the se- 
cond century, at Alexandria and Carthage in the third, and 
through the eastern empire genefally, in the early part of the 
fourth, that present the finest subjects for lofty and effective 
delineation. No spectacles were ever presented to the his- 
toric pencil that transcend them at once in awfulness, on 
the one hand, or beauty and sublimity, on the other. Who- 
ever shall recall these great scenes and actors, and invest 
them with their living coloring ; whoever shall set forth the 
truth respecting them in its genuine character, distinguish it 
from the counterfeits which have been substituted in its 
place, and vindicate it from the enemies with which it has 
had to contend, will be sure of an ample crowd of spectators, 
and confer a lasting benefit on the church and world. 

Is Professor Schaff likely to render this important service 
to our literature? We much regret that we are obliged to 
say, we think not. Not that he has not a largely gifted 
mind: not that he is not a highly accomplished scholar in 
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this sphere: not that portions of the present volume are not 
written with adequate originality, judgment, spirit, and ele- 
gance;—but simply because, instead of contenting himself 
with writing @ history solely of the church, consisting as it 
has and does of hwman beings, wholly separate in their 
nature from God, dependent on him for existence, and sub- 
ject to his providential and moral government,—he has cho- 
sen, after the pattern of Neander, and other late writers of 
that school, to mix with his history a philosophy of God, 
of man, and of the church, in wholly unreal, unnatural, 
and impossible relations; which contradicts all the great 
truths of the Christian system and facts of church history, 
and involves him in endless and fatal inconsistencies and 
self-confutations. That philosophy is the pantheistic theory 
of Schelling, consisting of three great elements. First, the 
identity of God and the universe, especially man. It teaches 
that God is the only real entity or being; that he originally 
existed as the Absoluft, in an altogether inactive, undeve- 
loped, and unconscious state; that he passed from that state 
into activity and consciousness by assuming the finite mate- 
rial and psychical forms of the universe, and especially of 
men; that the universe, in all its parts, is identically the 
same entity, therefore, as God was in the condition of the Ab- 
solute, and differs only in that he now exists in innumerable 
finite forms; that he is conscious only as he exists in finite 
intelligences; and that his whole consciousness is thence iden- 
tically the same as the sum total of the consciousness of all 
finite minds; that men accordingly are parts of God, and 
that the sum total of men—-for Schelling speculates as though 
there were no other moral beings—is the sum total of God, 
as an intelligence. Secondly, that the law by which he 
unfolds himself and acts in men, is that of the theory of 
development, which represents that all the thoughts, affec- 
tions, and acts of mankind, and especially of the church, are 
his thoughts, affections, and acts, and revelations and ex- 
pressions of his will, and consequently, that the doctrines, 
faith, rites, worship, and practice of the church of every 
successive period, have embodied the substance and formed 
a true expression of the genuine Christianity of those 
periods. And.thirdly, that the knowledge of this identity of 
God and the universe, and of the law by which he acts in 
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the church, and developes himself, and modifies Christi- 
anity, is obtained, not like other knowledge, by external 
media, but by direct intuition. 

In this philosophy, accordingly, Professor Schaff has 
wholly stept out of his sphere, as an historian of the 
church,—consisting as it does of mere human beings, en- 
tirely separate, as entities, from each other and from God, 
and dissimilar from him in nature and mode of existence, 
and enters on a totally different theatre, where he contem-, 
plates them as another species of entities, parts of an infinite 
self-existence, and of a nature, therefore, of which we have 
no consciousness. Consequently, in this philosophy, he 
undertakes to account for the views, faiths, worship, and 
various acts of the church, and the changes that have taken 
place in them, not by the powers and affections of our pro- 
per humanity, under the physical and moral influences to 
which we are consciously subjected, but by a wholly differ- 
ent and a divine nature, of which we are wholly unconscious, 
and acting under powers altogether different from the 
physical and moral influences that affect our senses, our 
intellects, our emotions, our passions, and our wills, And 
finally, the media through which, according to the theory, 
the knowledge of this nature, and the power that actuates it, 
is derived, instead of our natural faculties, is a direct vision 
of God, of which we also are altogether unconscious, and 
supersedes, therefore, so far as his philosophy is concerned, 
the New Testament, and the writings of the Fathers, and 
other monuments of the patristic period, of the middle ages, 
and of modern times, which, in his Introduction, he repre- 
sents as the sole source from which the materials of the 
history of the church are to be derived. 

Instead of a single history then, founded on the literary 
grounds which he presents in his introduction as its proper 
basis, he in fact proposes a double one, or a history in two 
spheres—the first of which is a philosophical one, being 
wholly out of the domain of our consciousness, and offering 
a total contradiction to our nature, the causes that affect us, 
and our agency, and necessarily, therefore, altogether false ; 
and as necessarily contorting and adulterating the other, by 
construing its acts and occurrences by its own principles, 
and a perpetual infusion into it of its unnatural and ab- 
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surd errors. A work so unphilosophical, so uncritical, so 
false, and preposterous, whatever powers may elaborate it, 
cannot be the beau-ideal of a church history; and cannot 
meet the necessities, and command the acceptance of the 
evangelical community. © 
That those are the doctrines of Schelling’s philosophy 
which he makes the basis of his history, we have already 
shown in the Reviews of Nevin, Schaff, and Bunsen—Vol. 
V., pp. 636-688; Vol. VL, pp. 146-166, pp. 853-380. In- 
stead of repeating the proofs of it, therefore, at large, we shall 
content ourselves with quoting the views that are presented 
of it by Tennemann and Hamilton. Thus Tennemann says:— 


“The leading propositions of this theory are: 1st—That there 
exists but one identical nature ; and that merely a quantitative—not 
a qualitative—difference exists between objects, guoad essentiam, re- 
sulting fromthe preponderance of the objective, or subjective,—the 
ideal, or real. The finite has only an apparent existence, inasmuch 
as it is the product of merely relative reflection. 2d.—The one Abso- 
lute Nature reveals itself in the eternal generation of existing things, 
which on their part constitute the forms of the first. Consequently, 
each individual being is a revelation of Absolute Being in a deter- 
minate form. Nothing can exist which does not participate in the 
divine Being. Consequently, the natural world is not dead, but ani- 
mated and divine, no less than the ideal. 3d.—This revelation of the 
Absolute takes place in conformity with certain correlative oppositions, 
which characterize different gradations of development, with a pre- 
ponderance of the real or the ideal, and which consequently are 
nothing more than so many expressions of absolute identity.” 

“The theory of Schelling is remarkable for the originality of the 
views it contains, tae magnitude of the problems it would solve, the 
consistency of its plan, and the vast circle of its application. It 
binds together by one single idea all the essences of nature, removing 
the limits which had been assigned by Kant to the dominion of 
science, and asserting the possibility not only of a subjective appre- 
hension, but of an olyective and scientific knowledge,—of a certain 
and determinate perception of God and divine things, by virtue of 
the identity between the human mind and the essence of all Being. It 
embraces the whole circle of philosophical speculation, removing as 
it does the distinction between empirical and rational knowledge ; 
and its principles are made applicable to all the sciences. It has the 
appearance, however, of being—First, as relates to practical science, 
very confined and embarrassed; nor can we discover how, in such a 
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system of Absolute Identity, there can be room for practical necessity, 
or in other words, the obligation of duty. The theory is charac- 
terized by a blind sort of natural necessity and Determinism—God 
reveals himself of necessity : all history, and all the mutations of the 
world, are but the modifications of his essence. Secondly. Inde- 
pendently of this partial view of nature, the system is deficient in 
the solidity of its principles. It is not shown in what manner the 
human mind can elevate itself to the intellectual contemplation de- 
scribed : the principles, therefore, laid down are mere suppositions. 
Thought, without a thinking subject, is nothing better than an ab- 
stract idea. Absolute Identity is inconceivable, independent of Rela- 
tive Identity. Without the latter, the former is reduced to a mere non- 
entity. . . 4th.—Can any one presume to believe that the inscruta- 
ble nature of the Godhead is contained in the idea of Absolute Iden- 
tity? His natural philosophy conveys to us no knowledge of God, 
and the little it reveals appears opposed to religion. It becomes a 
system of Panrnetsm, by identifying the Deity with nature, and 
makes the Deity himself subject to superior laws, supposing him 
obliged to reveal himself, and making the Divinity, as intelligence, 
proceed within the compass of time, from non-intelligent principles, 
—nature in the Deity and chaos. The Deity is supposed to render 
passive a certain portion of his nature with which before he ener- 
gized, and, to enable us to conceive of him as a personal being, we 
are obliged to suppose the existence in him of nature as a negative 
essence. God is represented, not as a Divine Being, but as Lirs. 
Now life pre-supposes a certain destiny, and implies passive affections 
and a gradual development ; and to such limitations we are taught 
to believe that the Deity has voluntarily submitted himself. The whole 
theory is nothing better than an ingenious fiction, which, by offering 
the appearance of a solution of all difficulties, and by its pretended 
construction of Nature, proved generally attractive: as well as by 
removing all idea of constraint or moral obligation—by suggesting 
a variety of new ideas, and by appearing to throw open a wide per- 
spective to the views of science.”—Hist. Phil., pp. 442-449. ) 


Schelling’s philosophy is thus a mere system of pan- 
theism. A history, consequently, written on the ground of it 
must be false, just in proportion as it is consistent with itself; 
inasmuch as it must exhibit men as divine instead of human, 
or as creatures,—must represent all their affections and acts 
as divine ;—and thence, must maintain that all the false faiths, 
superstitions, impious rites, and polluted and cruel actions 
of the church are legitimate and holy, and form a true ex- 
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pression of the religion of Christ at their several -periods ; 
and just in proportion as it fails of that representation, it 
deserts its own principles, and confounds and nullifies itself. 

And it is on this philosophy that Professor Schaff proceeds 
in his history. This is seen, not from his formally avowing 
it—for it is not asserted by him in so many words, though 
he presents the most ample evidences that he entertains it, 
and makes it the basis of his work—directly to announce it 
was not necessary, nor was it politic ;—but from the high 
encomiums he pronounces on Schelling, Hegel, and Schleier- 
macher, who are pantheists ; his use of the peculiar phrase- 
ology of the system ; and, finally, his zealous adoption of the 
theory of development, which is an element of it, and is 
tenable only on its ground. Thus, in his Principle of Pro- 
testantism, after representing that a great revolution has 
taken place in Germany during the last fifty years, from 
rationalism and infidelity to faith in God and Christianity, 
he refers it in a great measure to the influence of Schelling’s 
and Hegel’s philosophy :— 


“A second powerful agent in the production of the change which 
has been mentioned, is presented to us in the modern philosophy 
since the rise of Scnetuinc. He freed German science, and with it 
theology also, from the bonds of Kant’s stand-point of reflection, and 
Fichte’s subjective idealism, and led forth the spirit again into the 
objective world, both of nature and history. Speak as men may 
against German transcendentalism—as the word passes here in a 
wholesale way—this at least no one acquainted with the subject can 
deny, that at the very time when the most celebrated theologians 
cast away the cardinal evangelical doctrines of the incarnation and 
atonement, as antiquated superstitions, Scuettine and Heeet stood 
forth in their defence, and claimed for them the character of the 
highest reason, and that while the reigning view saw in history only 
an aggregate of arbitrary opinions, a chaos of selfish passions, they 
taught the world to recognise in it the ever opening sense of eternal 
thoughts [that is, God’s instead of man’s], an always advancing 
rational development of the idea of humanity and its relations to God 
[that is, the idea that humanity and God are identically the same, or 
that all the forms that men assume, are finite forms of God]. Such 
a view must gradually overthrow the abrupt, revolutionary, and nega- 
tive spirit which characterized the last century ; restoring respect for 
the church and its history, and making room for the genuine power 
of the positive.”—Pp. 149, 150. 
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The doctrines of incarnation and atonement which those 
philosophers reproduced, are such, of course, as consist with 
their pantheism, and are wholly different therefore from the 
incarnation and atonement taught in the Bible; and the 
respect for “the church and its history” which they have 
restored, contemplates them as their theories represent them. 
He ascribes to them the same agency in his present work. 


“As the deistical or vulgar rationalism gained prevalence and 
power towards the end of the last century, by the co-operation of 
different causes and influences, so men of various callings and ten- 
dencies, as Herder, Hamann, Jacobi, the romantic school of Schlegel, 
Tieck and Novalis, the philosophers Scur.itne and Hecet, and still 
more the theologian ScHLEIERMACHER, each did his part towards over- 
throwing its dominion in the scientific world, and preparing the way 
for a new theology pervaded by the life of faith.”—Pp. 86, 87. 


That Schleiermacher, who had such a share in this refor- 
mation, was, as well as Hegel, a pantheist, he admits. In his 
notice of Neander, he says: 


“Tn theology he was first a pupil of the gifted Schleiermacher, 
under whose electrifying influence he came during his University 
studies at Halle, and at whose side he afterwards stood as colleague 
for many years at Berlin. He always thankfuliy acknowledged the 
great merits of this German Plato, who, in a time of general apostasy 
from the truth, rescued so many young men from the iron embrace 
of rationalism, and led them at least to the threshold of the holiest 
of all. But he himself took a more positive course, rejecting the 
pantheistic and fatalistic elements which had adhered to the system 
of his master from the study of Spinoza, and which, it must be con- 
fessed, bring it in @ measure into direct opposition to the simple gos- 
pel, and the old faith of the church. This was for him of the greatest 
moment. For only in the recognition of a personal God, and of the 
free agency of individual men, can history be duly apprehended and 
appreciated.”—Pp. 96, 97. See also pp. 100, 101. 


Though he thus faintly rejects the pantheism of Spinoza, 
and elsewhere that.of an ultra class of the Hegelians, and 
represents Neander as rejecting them, he nowhere intimates 
that either he or Neander dissents from the differing pan- 
theism of Schelling. And what was the peculiar philosophy 
of Schleiermacher, by which he “rescued so many young 
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men from the iron embrace of rationalism, and led them at 
least to the threshold of the holiest of all?” The pantheistic 
dogma—in opposition to rationalism, which denied the fact 
and possibility of revelation—that the divine and human 
reason are identically the same, and thence that all the acts 
of human reason are so many revelations of God’s reason, and 
manifestations of his will; and consequently that the ideas 
of law, of duty, of sin, of a mediator, of an atonement, of a re- 
demption, are divine ideas, and elements therefore of a genu- 
ine and authoritative natural religion—which, though reached 
by a different process, is identically the doctrine of Schelling. 

He indicates his faith in the theory in many of his repre- 
sentations, and the perpetual use of its peculiar phraseology. 
Thus, in attempting to give a psychological explanation of 
the apostles’ speaking with tongues on the day of Pentecost, 
he says: 


“ As to the general nature of this phenomenon: it is an involun- 
tary spiritual utterance in an ecstatic state of the most elevated devo- 
tion, in which the man is not, indeed, properly transported out of 
himself, but rather sinks into the inmost depths of his own soul, and 
thus into direct contact with THE DIVINE ESSENCE WITHIN HIM; in 
which state, however, for this very reason, his ordinary consciousness 
of himself and the world, and with it his common mode of speaking, 
js suspended, and he is controlled entirely by the consciousness of 
God, and becomes an involuntary organ of the objective Spirit of 
God which fills him.”—P. 199. 


The philosophy of the miracle thus is, according to him, 
that “‘ the divine essence” within the person who spoke with 
tongues, was roused by the action of the Holy Spirit on it, 
into such activity as to suspend and extinguish his ordinary 
consciousness of himself as a finite and human being, and 
raise him to a divine consciousness, or exercise and feeling of 
the attributes of God, as his own. It assumes and represents, 
therefore, that a part of “the divine essence” was subjective 
in those in whom the miracle was wrought, and formed the 
basis of their being, in contradistinction from another part 
of the divine essence, denominated the Holy Spirit, which 
was objective to them, and acted on their subjective divine 
essence ; and as the divine essence, which he holds was sub- 
jective in those who spake with tongues, he regards—not as 
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peculiar to them—but as existing equally in all other indi- 
viduals of the race: it shows that he regards a part of the 
divine essence as subjective in each individual, and the basis 
of his nature ; and that is the identical doctrine of pantheism. 
Obscure, mystical, and contradictious indeed, as his repre- 
sentation is, there is no other theory from which it could 
have sprung. 

He discloses this pantheistic notion with equal clearness 
in the following passage :— 


“The Christology of the church conceives the union of the divine 
and human natures in the Redeemer as something already accom- 
plished, a finished fatt, This is the theological way of viewing it. 
But with this there is also a historical and ethical view, which coin- 
cides in its result with the other, but at the same time forms its 
necessary complement. This regards the union [“ of the divine and 
human natures”| in its progress, its development, as a perpetually 
growing INCARNATION OF GOD AND DEIFICATION OF MAN. These 
two processes condition each other, and are simultaneously com- 
pleted, since they are one (not identical). Just so far as the divine 
forms itself in the various stages and conditions of human existence, 
the latter is deified, and vice versd.” Note,—p. 435. 


Here the divine nature is represented as being incarnate 
in all who are sanctified, as truly as it is in Christ himself, 
and in precisely the same way. But the divine nature is a 
part of Christ’s complex person, not a mere “objective” 
agent that acts in him. It is a part, therefore, according to 
Professor Schaff, of the persons of all those who are redeemed 
by Christ; and that is the identical doctrine of pantheism. 

He reveals the theory also, as the basis of his history, 
in the continual use of its peculiar technical or cant terms, 
such as “the divine in man,” “the consciousness of God,” 
“the life of Christ” and of “God” in “ believers,’’ in ‘the 
church” and in “humanity.” By “the divine in man” is 
meant “the divine essence within him,” or the acts which it 
exerts; not simply something that is conformed to God’s 
will, or that resembles him in sanctitude. By “the con- 
sciousness of God” is meant a consciousness of him as sub- 
jective, and a part of one’s nature; and a direct “ intuition” 
of him as such, and as existing objectively also. This is the 
only sense the term can bear. We are conscious of nothing 
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but our own operations. To be conscious of God, would be 
to see and feel directly that he is identical with ourselves; 
or that it is he that acts in us, and that the divine essence 
which is subjective in us, is a part of the same infinite divine 
essence that is objective also to us. Thus he represents the 
psychological condition of those who spake with tongues, as 
being “the highest power [state] of intuition, the immediate 
consciousness of God, in distinction from the understanding, 
that is the intellectual [or finite] consciousness, reflection.” 
—P. 199. 

But that he entertains this philosophic system, is placed 
beyond debate by his adoption—as the basis of his history— 
of the theory of deveiopment which’ is an element of 
Schelling’s pantheism. That theory is, that the church at 
large, or the whole body of believers, past, present, and 
future, are to be considered as one person, or as having an or- 
ganic union with each other, in much the same manner as the 
faculties or members of an individual have, and that they con- 
stitute a regenerated humanity of a nature like that of Christ 
in which the divine is embodied in the human; that Christ 
transfuses into that organic body his own divine life; and 
lives in it as he lives in his own; that the church, therefore, 
passes through different stages of life from infancy to child- 
hood, from youth to mature age, and from one degree of matu- 
rity to another, and is finally to advance to full manhood, or 
complete perfection ; and, consequently, that all the thoughts, 
faiths, rites, worships, and practices of the church at the 
several stages of its progress, are the genuine evolutions of 
its proper divine life; and true exponents and exemplifica- 
tions of Christianity itself at those stages of its existence. 
The principle of this organism, life, and development, he 
represents as the same as that of an animal ora plant. As 
a plant or tree has a nature of its own that distinguishes it 
from all others, and as its growth is an evolution of that 
nature, and its root, stock, branches, leaves, flowers, and 
fruit, at the several periods of its progress, are developed from 
its original germ, and the natural and proper consequences 
of its peculiar constitution; and as an animal passes through 
a series of changes, from birth to old age, that are the neces- 
sary results and evolutions of the peculiar constitution with 
which it is endowed; so the church, he holds, is subject to a 
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like law of life, growth, and evolution of ideas, beliefs, affec- 
tions, and acts, that are the natural and legitimate develop- 
ment of its peculiar constitution ; and that those faiths, wor- 
ships, affections, and acts are, at every stage of its existence, 
the genuine and only Christianity of those periods. Thus 
he says, in his Vindication of the Idea of Historical Deve- 
lopment: 


“The main point is to set in proper light the idea of organic deve- 
lopment, since this forms the key to the understanding of history. 
. . « « Subjective Christianity, or the life of the God-man in his 
church, is a process, a development, which begins small, and grows 
always larger till it comes at last to full manhood in Christ ; that is, 
till the believing human world may have appropriated to itself, both 
outwardly and inwardly, the entire fullness of objective Christianity, 
or the life of Christ. . . . We maintain consequently, that the Spirit 
of Christ himself, uninterruptedly present in the church, is the chief 
factor in history, to whose power all human factors, which are also 
to be acknowledged in their places, must be regarded as subordinate ; 
and that nothing which has ever once come to be of true historical 
weight can be absolutely negated, or made to become null, but 
must ever incorporate itself as an abiding element in the subsequent 
part of the process. 

“ What, then, are we to understand by organic or regular develop- 
ment, in itself considered? And how is the general idea to be 
applied to the history of the church ?”—Pp. 80-83. 


This organic development, hestates, is that which takes place 
in “the sphere of organic nature, in the life of the plant,” of 
“the animal,” and especially of man as a material existence. 


“ Man exists as an embryo. .. After his birth he makes the course 
of childhood, boyhood, youth, manhood, old age. In all these stages 
he is man, and preserves thus in his development the unity of his 
nature ; but in all at the same time he is again different, inasmuch as 
his general nature takes continually @ more definite form, and reveals 
itself in a higher and more perfect way. Still, even the highest stage, 
the life of the old man, is but the full evolution of the life that was 
originally present in the child. This development we denominate 
regular and organic, since it follows with necessity an inward life 
force, proceeds with equal steady order, and continues always true to 
the original nature of the man, till, in the end, it has brought the 
whole fulness of it into view..... 
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“Parallel precisely with the bodily life of man in this view, is the 
life also of his spirit. .... spiritual growth or development is 
likewise a process, . . . . in which it comes, in the end, to a com- 
plete explication only of what was present by implication at the start. 
This must be affirmed even of the development of the life of religion 
itself."—Pp. 84-86. 


And this process of growth and evolution, he holds, is the 
process of the organic development of Christianity and the 
church. ‘“ What holds true of the individual,” he says, 
‘must hold also of humanity as a whole, since this is simply 
the organic totality of all single men.” 


“The development of the church is organic. It is no mechanical 
accumulation of events, and no result simply of foreign influences. 
Certain outward conditions are, indeed, required for it, as the plant 
needs air, moisture, and light, in order to grow. But still the im- 
pelling force in the process is, the inmost life of the church herself. 
Christianity is a new creation, that unfolds itself continually more 
and more from within, and extends itself by the necessity of its own 
nature. It takes up, it is true, foreign material also, in the process ; 
but changes it at once into its own spirit, and assimilates it to its 
own nature, as the body converts the food required for its growth 
into flesh and blood, marrow and bone. The church, accordingly, 
in this development, remains true always to her own nature, and re- 
veals only what it contained in embryo from the start. Through 
all changes,—first Greek, then Roman Catholic, then German evan- 
gelical,—she never ceases still to be the church. So the oak also 
changes, but never becomes an apple tree. The expression organic 
implies further, that the stages of development, like the links of a 
chain, or better, like the members of a living body, are indissolubly 
bound together. Just because the church does unfold itself from 
within, as now affirmed, obeying its own life-law throughout, the 
process itself must form a whole, in which the several parts mutually 
complete each other. It is only the entire history of the chureh, 
from her commencement in the congregation at Jerusalem to her 
consummation in the general judgment, which can fully represent 
her conception. Here, however, will be found no trait superfluous, 
no trait wanting, and every part in its proper place, as is required 
by the nature of a beautiful and complete organization.”—P. 91. 


And this is the view which he advances in the present 
work, and makes the basis of his history :— 
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“The church is not to be viewed as a thing at once finished and 
perfect, but as an historical fact, as a human society, subject to the 
laws of history,—to genesis, growth, development. * * * All cre- 
ated life——even the vegetable, and especially animal and human 
life—though always in substance the same, is essentially motion, 
process, constant change, unceasing transition from the lower to the 
higher. Every member of the body, every faculty of the soul, exists 
at first merely potentially or virtually, and attains its full proportions 
only by degrees; just as the tree grows from the germ, unfolding 
first the root and trunk, then the branches, leaves, blossoms, and 
fruit. The same law holds in the case of the new man in Christ. 
* * * As the church is the organic whole of individual believers, 
it must likewise be conceived as subject to the same law of develop- 
ment; or, to use the expressive figure of the Saviour, as a grain of 
mustard seed, which grows at last to a mighty tree, overshadowing 
the world. The church, therefore, like every individual Christian, 
and, indeed, like Christ himself in his human nature, must be viewed, 
in her historical form, as having her infancy, her childhood, her 
youth, and her mature.age. ' * ° ° ” 

“The growth of the church is, in the first place, an outward ex- 
tension over the earth. * * * In the second place, it consists in an 
inward unfolding of the idea of the church, in doctrine, life, worship, 
and government ; the human nature, in all its parts, coming more 
and more to bear the impress of that new principle of life which has 
been given in Christ to humanity, and which is yet to transform the 
world into a glorious and blessed kingdom of God. ’ 

“This development, moreover, is organic. * * * It is a process of 
life which springs from within, from the vital energy implanted in 
the church, and which remains, in all its course, identical with itself, 
as man, through all the stages of his life, continues man.”—Pp. 9-11. 


“He accordingly represents it as the peculiar excellence of 
“modern German Historiography, over that of preceding 
periods,” that it is written on the theory of organic develop- 
ment :— 


“Tts most prominent excellence as to form and method, we take to 
be its scientific strueture, and that spirited, life-like mode of repre- 
sentation which springs from the idea of organic development. His- 
tory is no longer viewed as a mere inorganic mass of names, dates, 
and facts, but as spirit and life, and, therefore, as process, motion, 
development, passing through various stages, ever rising to some 
higher state, yet always identical with itself, so that its end is but 
the full unfolding of its beginning. This makes church history, 
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then, appear as an organism, starting from the person of Jesus Christ, 
the creator and progenitor of a‘new race; perpetually spreading, 
both outwardly and inwardly; maintaining a steady conflict with 
sin and error, without and within; continually beset with difficulties 
and obstructions ; yet, under the unfailing guidance of Providence, 
infallibly working towards an appointed end. This idea of organic 
development combines what was true in the notion of something 
permanent and unchangeable in church history, as held by both 
the Catholic and the old Protestant Orthodoxy, with the element of 
truth in the Rationalistic conception of motion and flow; and on 
such ground alone is it possible to understand fully and clearly the 
temporal life of Christianity. A permanent principle, without mo- 
tion, stiffens into stagnation; motion, without a principle of perma- 
nence, is a process of dissolution. In neither can there properly be 
any living history. The conception of such a history is, that while 
it incessantly changes its form, never for a moment standing still, 
yet, through all its changes, it remains true to its own essence ; never 
outgrows itself; incorporates into each succeeding stage of growth 
the results of the preceding; and thus never loses anything which 
was ever of real value. 

“ This idea of organic, steadily improving development of humani- 
ty, according to a wise, unalterable plan of Providence, is, properly 
speaking, as old as Christianity ; meets us in many passages of the 
New Testament, and in occasional remarks of the early Fathers, such 
as Tertullian and Augustine, and was brought out, in the eighteenth 
century, with peculiar emphasis and freshness, by the genial Herder, 
in his ‘ Ideas of the Philosophy of the History of Humanity’ (1784), 
so highly valued by the gifted historian of Switzerland, John von 
Miiller. The more mature and philosophical conception of it, how- 
ever, and the impulse which it gave to a deeper and livelier study 
of history, are due especially to the philosophy of ScnEtiine, and 
still more of Hecer. With Hegel, all life and thought is, properly, 
development, or a process of organic growth, which he calls Aufhe- 
bung ; that is, in the three-fold sense of this philosophical term so 
much used by him, 1, an abolition of the previous imperfect form, 
tollere ; 2, a preservation of the essence, conservare ; and, 3, an 
elevation of it to a higher stage of existence, e/evare. Thus, as the 
child grows to be a man, his childhood is done away, his personal 
identity is preserved, and his nature raised to the stage of manhood. 
So, as Judaism passes into Christianity, its exclusive character, as a 
preparatory establishment, is lost, but its substance is transferred into 
the gospel, and by it completed. - ” . , 

“The general idea of development, however, takes very different 
forms from different stand-points, as faith, authority, freedom, nay, 
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even Christianity itself, are liable to the most contradictory defini- 
tions. How far apart, for example, are Neander and Baur, though 
both apprehends and represent church history as a process of life! 
How different again from both the Roman Catholic convert, New- 
man, who has likewise a theory of development of his own! Hegel’s 
development, in the hands of his infidel followers, is, at bottom, merely 
an intellectual process of logical thinking, in which, in the end, the sub- 
stance of the Christian life itself is lost. . . . The right application 
of the theory of development depends altogether on having beforehand 
a right view of positive Christianity, and being rooted and grounded 
in it, not only in thought, but also in heart and experience. With 
this preparation, a man may learn from any philosophical system 
without danger, on the principle of Paul, that all things are his. . . . 

“But when this mode of viewing history is adopted, it cannot fail 
to have its influence on the representation. If history is spirit and 
life, and in fact, rational spirit, the manifestation and organic un- 
folding of eternal divine ideas, its representation must likewise be 
full of spirit and life—an organic reproduction, A mechanical and 
lifeless method, which merely accumulates a mass of learned ma- 
terial, however accurately, is no longer enough. Tlie historian’s ob- 
ject now is to comprehend truly the events, leading ideas, and pro- 
minent actors of the past, and to unfold them before the eyes of his 
readers, just as they originally stood ; to know not only what has 
taken place, but also how it has taken place. The old pragmatic 
method, too, of referring things merely to accidental, subjective, and 
psychological causes and motives, has become equally unsatisfying. 
A higher pragmatism is now demanded, which has paramount re- 
gard to the objective forces of history ; traces the divine connexion 
of cause and effect, and with reverential wonder searches out the 
plan of eternal wisdom and love.”—Pp. 90-92. 


The theory of organic development is thus a branch of 
the pantheistic philosophy of Schelling and Hegel; or rather 
is their pantheism itself—named from its supposed law, in- 
stead of its nature. This Professor Schaff admits, and in 
effect asserts, in stating that the “ mature conception ” of it, 
and “the impulse ” which it has given to “the study of his- 
tory, are due especially to the philosophy of Schelling, and 
still more of Hegel,”—as they are pantheists, and they both 
present it as expressing the principle or law on which the 
Absolute unfolds himself in the finite forms in which they 
hold he embodies himself in humanity. It is the very soul 
and life of their philosophy ; not an independent and contra- 
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dictious theory. This Professor Schaff expressly asserts of 
Hegel : “ With Hegel, all life and thought is properly deve- 
lopment, or a process of organic growth.” He asserts it 
equally also of Schelling. He says of both Schelling and 
Hegel: “ While the reigning view saw in history only an 
aggregate of arbitrary opinions, a chaos of selfish passions, 
they taught the world to recognise in it the ever opening sense 
of ETERNAL THOUGHTS, an always advancing rational de- 
velopment of the idea of humanity and its relations to God.”— 
Principle of Protestantism, p. 150. “ The idea of humanity 
and its relations to God,” of which “history,” according to 
them, is an “always advancing rational development,” is of 
course “the idea” presented by their philosophy, which is, 
that God and the universe, or humanity, are identical; or 
that men are God in finite forms; and that all their thoughts, 
affections, and actions, are so many revelations and manifes- 
tations of his “ eternal thoughts.” 

Moreover, no philosophy but a purely pantheistic one, ad- 
mits of a theory of organic development. If, as Schelling’s 
philosophy teaches, there is but one being or essence in the 
whole circle of existence ; and that essence in its original 
state, is God the absolute; and in its developed state, is the 
material and psychical universe—God developed and the 
universe being identical; then, as all mankind are parts of 
that single and undivided essence, though moulded into in- 
dividual forms, it is clear that they, as an aggregate, consti- 
tute an organism ;—that is, a substance that, though dis- 
tributed into different members, like the parts of a tree or 
an animal, is still but one, and undivided, and forms a body 
that unfolds itself by a natural law, and taken together is a 
complete and indissoluble whole. But unless mankind con- 
sist in that manner of a single undivided essence, that has» 
unfolded itself in their individual forms, as the germ of a 
tree unfolds itself in the several parts of which it consists— 
roots, trunk, branches, leaves, blossoms, fruit—at the several 
stages of its growth, then they are not an organism. If ab- 
solutely distinct and independent of each other, they are no 
more a single organism, form, or being, than the various 
individual trees of a particular species, though wholly sepa- 
rate from and independent of each other, are taken together 
a single organism—an individual tree. The supposition of 
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an absolute organic unity in the one case, is as solecistical as 
in the other. It is as certain therefore, from its nature, that 
a theory of organic development is a theory of pantheism, as 
it is that pantheism is a theory that God and the universe are 
the same, and that man is the divine essence embodied in 
finite forms; for that is the very definition of Professor 
Schaff’s theory of the organic development of humanity, 
Christianity, and the church. 

Against this it will be alleged, perhaps, that Professor 
Schaff expressly rejects and denounces pantheism as a fatal 
error of Baur, Strauss, and others. That, however, is a par- 
ticular form of pantheism, or the theory of organic develop- 
ment held by a class of Hegelians whom he calls the Tubingen 
school, and the infidel followers of Hegel. He nowhere 
rejects the pantheism of Hegel himself, or Schelling. He 
states that “the general idea of development takes very dif- 
ferent forms from different stand-points,” that ‘“‘ Neander and 
Baur, though both apprehend and represent church history 
as a process of life ””—that is as pantheistic, yet differ widely 
in the results which they deduce from the idea: that “ Hegel’s 
development, in the hands of his infidel followers, is at bot- 
tom merely an intellectual process of logical thinking ”— 
without a personal God, or any intelligent agent whatever— 
“in which in the end, the substance of the Christian life 
itself is lost:” and he maintains that “the right application 
of the theory of development depends altogether on having before- 
hand a right view of positive Christianity, and being rooted 
and grounded in it, not only in thought but also in heart and 
experience ;”—that is, in so many words—what he objects to 
in the Tubingen school, is, not that they hold Hegel’s theory 
of organic development which contemplates God and the 
universe as identically the same, but that their view of the 
Absolute and the nature of his development, leads to a 
denial that God is a personal being, and that the Bible is a 
revelation from him, and gives a true account of him, and 
of the nature and origin of Christianity: that is, that they 
employ the theory to prove that the Christianity of the New 
Testament is a fable, instead of using it as Schelling, Hegel, 
Neander, and Schaff himself do, to account for the universe, 
its phenomena, and especially the facts of church history, 
according to their view of them, as the result of a single prin- 
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ciple. Instead of rejecting pantheism itself, therefore, he only 
rejects a certain phase of it which differs from his precon- 
ceptions, and a certain application of its principles, which, 
however, if the system has any truth in it, is indisputably 
legitimate, and overturns the whole foundation and super- 
structure of his church history. In like manner Chevalier 
Bunsen, in his Hippolytus, while denouncing in contemp- 
tuous and impassioned terms, the pantheistic infidelity of 
Strauss, Baur, and others of the Tubingen school, advances, 
in the most open manner, as his own theory, the pantheistic 
system of Schelling, and devotes a large share of his work, 
as is shown in our notice of it in the Journal of January 
last, to the statement and support of its doctrines. 

This pantheistic element, pervading thus as it does and 
will the entire mass of Professor Schaff’s work, casting its 
shadow over its whole scene, and giving its form and hue to 
all its facts, is a fatal objection to it. 

1. It is a mere delusion, a farce unworthy of a scholar, to 
imagine that a history written on such a basis is entitled to be 
regarded as “scientific.” Professor Schaff and his school, 
indeed, who assign it that distinguishing honor, do not in 
fact use the term scientific, so much to denote that which is 
accurate and demonstrable, as simply that which is framed 
in conformity with a preconceived theory ; whether the pre- 
conception is true or false. The systems of Schelling and 
Hegel are held by them to be “scientific,” because they 
affect to account for éverything by a single principle—the 
identity of God and the universe. But what can be more 
unscientific than to attempt to write a history of God and 
man on an @ priori assumption, of the truth of which, apart 
from other objections to it, we neither have nor can have 
any evidences whatever? Is there any other branch of 
knowledge in which an arbitrary hypothesis is allowed to 
take the place of /act, and give its shape and coloring to all 
the subjects that fall within itssphere? It has been regarded 
as the distinguishing honor of the last three centuries, that 
that mode of procedure has been rejected, and the inductive 
method substituted in its place. It was reserved to the Ger- 
man speculatists of the present day, to discard the Baconian 
method to which the world is indebted for all its great achieve- 
ments in science during the last three hundred years, and 
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return to the system of arbitrary assumption and hypothesis. 
The very men who have been loudest in their denunciations 
of the Wolfian method of spinning out systems from d@ priori 
assumptions, have themselves returned to that method during 
the last thirty or forty years, and founded on it many of 
their great philosophical and historical works. 

2. It is a far more formidable objection, that the concep- 
tion of God and of man on which the theory proceeds, is alto- 
gether false. The God of pantheism is a wholly different 
being from the Jehovah of the Bible: and the “humanity” 
of the pantheist is totally different from the actual nature of 
men. The God and men of Professor Schaff are the mere 
creations of Schelling’s philosophy, not the Jehovah and the 
men of the Bible; and his history, so far as he adheres to 
his theory, instead of a history of the real church, is a mere 
ascription to those imaginary beings, of the events that con- 
stitute the history of the actual church. It would be regarded 
as a monstrous extravagance and outrage, to found a church 
history on the assumption that the Jehovah of the Bible is 
the Brahma of the Hindoos, and that the doctrines and wor- 
ship of the church in all ages have been those that are pecu- 
liar to the theology and worship of that fabled deity: yet 
that would not be a grosser parody or perversion of the 
truth, than a church history is, which assumes that God and 
the universe are identically the same; that the sum total of 
men are God in a finite form; and endeavors to give to all 
their doctrines, worships, and acts, the shape and color of 
that theory. 

Professor Schaff accordingly, instead of being led by his 
theory to a true exhibition of God, of man, and of the church, 
absolutely divests himself by it, of the power of verifying 
any of the great truths and facts in regard to them, which he 
professedly recognises and maintains. Thus he strenuously 
holds, in opposition to the Hegelian Tubingen school—that 
Jehovah is a personal God; and represents it as a funda- 
men tal element of Christianity, that to reject it is to plunge 
at once into the fathomless abyss of atheism. Yet he is 
obliged, directly in the teeth of his philosophy, to take that 
great central truth of the Bible for granted ; to prove it, or 
to show the possibility of it, consistently with his theory, is 

impossible. 
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“ How can the absolute be known? The absolute as unconditioned, 
identical, and one, cannot be cognised, under conditions, by difference 
and plurality. It cannot therefore be known, if the subject of 
knowledge be distinguished from the object of knowledge: in a 
knowledge of the absolute, existence and knowledge must be identi- 
eal. The absolute can only be known by the absolute itself. But is 
this possible? We are wholly ignorant of existence in itself: the 
mind knows nothing except in parts, by quality, and difference and 
relation. Consciousness supposes the subject [the agent that thinks] 
contra-distinguished from the object of thought . . . and the nega- 
tion of consciousness, is the annihilation [a denial] of thought itself. 
The alternative is therefore unavoidable—either finding the absolute 
we lose ourselves; or retaining self and individual consciousness, we do 
not reach the absolute.”—Sir W. Hamilton’s Philosophy, Appleton’s 
edition, pp. 461, 462. 


In other words, by the terms of the theory, there is no pos- 
sibility of our reaching a knowledge of God as a personal 
being, or an existence differing from ourselves, unless we 
first have a positive consciousness that instead of a differing 
personal being, or existence, he is ¢dentical with ourselves— 
because a consciousness of being the absolute himself is an 
indispensable requisite to the knowledge of the absolute. 


“ All this Schelling frankly admits. He admits that a know- 
ledge of the absolute is impossible, in personalty and consciousness : 
he admits that as the understanding knows, and can know only by 
consciousness, and consciousness only by difference [a difference of 
the person who knows from the thing that is known], we, as conscious 
and understanding, can apprehend, can conceive only the conditioned 
[which is not the absolute, but the finite], and he admits that only 
if man be himself the infinite, can the infinite be known by him. 

“ But Schelling contends that there is a capacity of knowledge above 
consciousness, and higher than the understanding [which understand- 
ing is held to be the source of all the knowledge obtained through 
the senses and reflection], and that this knowledge is competent to 
human reason, as identical with the absolute itself. In this act of 
knowledge which after Fichte he calls the intellectual intuition, there 
exists no distinction of subject and object—no contrast of knowledge 
and existence [the thing known], all difference is lost in absolute 
indifference [identity], all plurality in absolute unity. The intuition 
itself—reason—and the absolute are identified.”—Ibid., pp. 462, 463. 


But this directly implies again that the Absolute is not a 
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personal being, distinct from the human intelligence that 
perceives him: for if the percipient reason, or the act of 
intuition, and the Absolute, the object of that intuition, are 
identical, then the Absolute is not a distinct and personal 
God: if it be, then indisputably the percipient reason, or thg 
intuitive act, is a personal God; and then Schelling, instead 
of one, has as many personal Gods as there are human intel- 
ligences, or acts of intellectual intuition. 


“The absolute exists only as known by reason, and reason knows 
only as being itself the absolute. Thisact is necessarily ineffable. To 
be known, it must be experienced. It cannot be conceived by the un- 
derstanding, because beyond its sphere ; it cannot be described, because 
its essence is identity, and all description supposes discrimination. 
To those who are unable to rise beyond a philosophy of reflection, 
Schelling candidly allows that the doctrine of the absolute can appear 
only a series of contradictions; .... [that is, if not gratuitously 
admitted, it must be held to be demonstrably false.] ... . 

“The intuition of the absolute is manifestly the work of an arbi- 
trary abstraction, and of a self-delusive imagination. To reach the 
point of indifference, by abstraction, he annihilates the object; and 
by abstraction he annihilates the subject of consciousness. But what 
remains? Nothing. He then hypostatizes the zero, baptizes it with 
the name of Absolute, and conceits that he contemplates absolute 
existence, when he only speculates absolute privation. This truth 
has been indeed virtually confessed by the two most distinguished 
followers of Schelling. Hegel at last abandons the intuition, and 
regards ‘ure or undetermined existence’ as convertible with ‘pure 
nothing ;’ whilst Oken, if he adhere to the intuition, intrepidly iden- 
tifies the Deity, or Absolute, with zero. God he makes the nothing, 
the nothing he makes God.”—Sir W. Hamilton’s Phil., pp. 463, 464. 


By their own showing, then, the knowledge of God as a 
personal being, distinct from the finite intelligences who are 
supposed to know him, is, on the ground of their theory, 
altogether impossible. - Professor Schaff, therefore, has no 
personal God, except as he gratuitously assumes his exist- 
ence against his own philosophy; he has only the finite 
material and psychical existences into which he holds that the 
Absolute has distributed himself. In all that part of his work, 
accordingly, in which he assumes and affirms that God is a 
personal being, and treats that great central truth as a fun- 
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damental element of Christianity, he steps out of the sphere 
of his philosophy, pronounces it a fatal error, and thence 
overturns the scheme of organic development on which he 
proceeds in his history. A singular exemplification truly of 
the “intellectual intuition,’ the direct “insight” of the 
Absolute, of which the party talk so confidently. 

But he is not only without a personal God; he is equally 
without personal men. Mankind, on his theory, are no 
longer human beings, creatures, individuals, finite entities, 
distinct from God and one another. Instead, they are con- 
verted into God himself; are self-existent; are identical with 
him to the extent of their being, both as entities and as 
agents; are the forms in which he develops himself; and 
comprise in themselves all that part of his essence that is 
intelligent and conscious. Professor Schaff’s human beings 
are, therefore, no more individual personal agents, creatures, 
finite and dependent, than his impersonal is a personal God. 
They are mere ideal existences, as completely out of the 
sphere of humanity and of fact, as the monster forms of 
Assyrian and Egyptian sculpture and painting, or the gods 
of Greek and Roman polytheism. His introduction of these 
pantheistic hippogriffs on to the stage « of history, and ascrip- 
tion to them of the doctrines, faiths, vorships, acts, and ca- 
tastrophes of the church, is therefore a revolting farce, 
and involves him in endless contradictions and absurdities; 
for his philosophy and history are, at every step of his pro- 
gress, in irreconcilable antagonism with each other, and the 
facts of the church are recognised by him in their true cha- 
racter, only as he surrenders the principles of his theory. 

Thus, notwithstanding his philosophy, he everywhere 
assumes that men are in fact human beings, creatures, finite, 
dependent, and fallen; that they are sinners; that they are 
exposed to punishment; that they need redemption; that an 
expiation has been made for them by Christ, and that salva- 
tion is proffered to them through him; yet how these facts 
are reconcilable with his pantheism he makes no attempt to 
show. He coolly takes them for granted, as though they 
offered no contradiction to the doctrines of his theory. But 
that they are possible or even conceivable on the ground of 
pantheism, neither Schelling, Hegel, nor any of their disci- 
ples has ever proved. 
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“ Nor does the negative chimera prove less fruitful than the posi- 
tive ; for Schelling has found it as difficult to evolve the one into the 
many, as his disciples to deduce the universe and its contents from 
the first self-affirmation of the primordial nothing. 


Miri homines! Nihil esse aliquid statuantve negentve ; 
Quodque negant statuunt, quod statuuntque negant. 


“To Schelling, indeed, it has been impossible, without gratuitous 
and even contradictory assumptions, to explain the deduction of the 
finite from the infinite. By no salto mortale has he been able to clear 
the magic circle in which he had inclosed himself. Unable to connect 
the unconditioned and the conditioned by any natural correlation, he 
has variously attempted to account for the phenomenon of the uni- 
verse, either by imposing a necessity of self-manifestation on the abso- 
lute, t. e. by conditioning the unconditioned ; or by postulating a fall 
of the finite from the infinite, i. e. begging the very fact which his 
hypothesis professed its exclusive ability to explain.” —Sir W. Hamil- 
ton’s Philosophy, p. 465. 


He talks of the fall of man, indeed, as a disunion of the 
human will from the divine will; a separation of Adam from 
God, and an attempt at an independent and extra divine ex- 
istence. But it isa mere assumption, not only destitute of 
proof, but irreconcilable with his theory. If, as he main- 
tains, men are identical with God himself—the mere forms in 
which he unfolds himself, and thence all their thoughts, 
affections, and acts are his, it is plainly impossible that they 
can apostatize from him, and become his enemies. By the 
supposition, as their acts are his acts, not the acts of differing 
and subordinate agents, it would be an apostasy from him- 
self, which is absurd. It is impossible, also, from the consi- 
deration that, according to the theory, there is no personal 
God, and thence no lawgiver, and therefore no external law 
that can be broken by a fall, and consequently no divine will 
from which the human will can separate itself. By the 
terms of the theory there are no acts of divine intelligence 
but the acts of finite intelligences, in whom alone God, the 
scheme represents, is conscious, and acts as an intelligent and 
free agent, How, then, can there be a transgression without 
any law to transgress; or a fall from God, without a God to 
fall from? Can anything be more absurd and self-contra- 
dictious than the fancy that man and God being identical, 
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men can fall from him, and he nevertheless remain unfallen ? 
that their reason, their will, and their aets, being altogether 
his, as absolutely as according to the theory their essence 
and being are, their reason and their will can yet fall from 
his, and his reason and will, nevertheless, though identically 
the same as theirs, still remain unfallen ? 

On the ground of the theory, then, it is clearly impossible 
that men can revolt from God, become sinners, and need @ 
redemption; and equally impossible that God ean have pro- 
vided a redemption for them. Professor Schaff accordingly 
gratuitously assumes all these great facts and truths of the 
Christian system, in the teeth of his philosophy which exhi- 
bits them as impossible; and involves himself consequently 
in the most bald and fatal contradictions. 

3. As the other great facts and doctrines of the Christian 
system are also precluded by his theory ; in recognising and 
treating them as realities, as he does explicitly in many pas~- 
sages, he, in like manner, assumes them, in spite of his 
philosophy; and, without any pretence of reconeiling them, 
frames his history as though the two systems were in har- 
mony with each other. 

Thus, aceording to his theory, there is no Trinity of per- 
sons in the Godhead. There is, indeed, as we have shown, 
no personal God whatever. The doctrine of the system is, 
that God has no consciousness or intelligenee, exeept as he 
developes himself in the form of men. As the Absolute, 
he is an impersonal and unconscious substance or essence, 
acting and unfolding itself by a blind physical necessity. A 
Trinity of persons is accordingly rejected by the great authors: 
and propagators of the system, and a triad of modes of de- 
velopment, agencies, or relations substituted in their place. 
Thus, Schleiermacher held that the Trinity is a mere three- 
foldness of manifestation. Schelling exhibits it as what he 
denominates three potencies: 1, the Absolute, or the imper- 
sonal Divine essence; 2, the Divine essence developed in 
the material aud psychical universe; and, 3, the eonseious- 
ness of the identity of the two. That is the doetrine also of 
Coleridge and of Bunsen, as is seen in passages quoted in 
our last number (pp. 360, 361), in whieh the latter presents 
this triad as an exponent of God, the Word, and the Spirit, 
He gives also, as another definition of them, God, Man, and 
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Humanity. According to the theory, therefore, the Eternal 
Word, the Son of God, and the Holy Spirit, are not persons 
of the Trinity. Thére, in truth, is no personal God what- 
ever. Yet in the face of this fact—undisguised, notorious, 
openly avowed by the great authors and disciples of the 
system—Professor Schaff, without any indication of his rea- 
sons, without a hint that any explanation of his course can 
be thought necessary, speaks of the Son of God, of Christ, 
and of the Holy Spirit, as persons of the Trinity in the sense 
of the Confessions and the New Testament; and no one, not 
dware of his philosophy, would suppose that that is not 
his genuine faith. In this exhibition, therefore, he quits the | 
ground of his pantheism, and assumes that the doctrine of 
the New Testament respecting the persons of the Godhead 
is true, and involves himself thereby in the most glaring 
self-contradiction. How is this to be accounted for? As he 
is perfectly aware that Schleiermacher, Schelling, Hegel, and 
their followers reject the doctrine of a personal Trinity, and 
substitute a wholly different triad in its place, and that in 
adopting their pantheism, he must naturally be presumed to 
hold that inseparable part of it; why, if it is not an ingredi- 
ent of his own theory, does he not formally apprise his read- 
ers of it? If he does not regard it as a genuine element of 
his philosophy, if he is able to show that the scriptural doc- 
trine of the personal Trinity is consistent with his pantheism, 
and one of its essential ingredients, why has he not pointed 
out the mode in whieh it is reconcilable with the doctrine of 
the Scriptures, and protected himself from the objection to 
which he is now exposed? As he has made no attempt to 
remove or veil their palpable antagonism, we are left to con- 
elude, either that he has forgotten his philosophy, or else that, 
feeling himself unable to carry out its principles, he has 
chosen tacitly to quit it, and, in order to lead on his readers, 
and to give an air of orthodoxy to his work, assumed that 
those great doctrines of the Christian system are true, though 
they are irreconcilable with his pantheism. 

In like manner, the expiation of sin by Christ’s death, 
regeneration by the Holy Ghost, and justification by grace, 
are, on the ground of the theory, impossible. If Christ is 
not a Divine being in any higher sense than any other indi- 
vidual of the human race; if there is no personal God, no 
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lawgiver, therefore, and consequently no law, and thence no 
sin, how can Christ’s death be an expiation for sin? How 
can it fill such an impossible office anymore than the death 
of any other person? If men are God in finite forms, how 
can they be supposed to need regeneration? If the Holy 
Spirit is not a person, but a mere consciousness of the iden- 
tity of the Absolute and the material and psychical universe, 
how can it be supposed to regenerate men? And finally, if 
men are God, in finite forms, and their acts and affections are 
his, how can it be believed that they need to be justified by 
grace? Whose grace is it that is to justify them; and froth 
what is it that they are to be justified? All these important 
branches of the work of redemption are plainly impossible 
on the ground of the theory. Yet Professor Schaff recog- 
nises and treats them as essential elements of the Christian 
system, and without any attempt to show how they consist 
with his philosophy. He quits his pantheism, in short, as 
before, without notifying bis readers of it, and passes into 
the sphere of fact and truth as they are presented in the New 
Testament, and thereby introduces into his history two an- 
tagonistic and mutually destructive forces. -If his philosophy 
is true, the evangelical doctrines which he recognises are not. 
If those doctrines are true, his philosophy is not. Itis equally 
clear, also, on the ground of pantheism, that there can be no 
specific, authoritative revelation from God. How, if there be 
no personal God, can there be a revelation from such a 
being? How, if there be no lawgiver, can there be a law 
that is enacted by one? If all the thoughts and acts of men 
are the thoughts and acts of God, if each individual of the 
race is, equally. with every other, God in a finite form, how 
can the thoughts and acts of any one or any number of them 
be any more a revelation of his will, or any more authorita- 
tive, than any other? They plainly cannot. They must 
all stand on the same level as to divinity and authority. 
All the great advocates of this pantheism, accordingly, 
Schleiermacher, Schelling, Hegel, Neander, Coleridge, Bun- 
sen, deny that the Scriptures are an inspired revelation from 
God, and hold: them as of very little more authority than 
other ancient writings of upright and well meaning, but 
imperfect men. Professor Schaff, however, treats them as 
the work of genuine inspiration, and an authoritative rule 
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to believers; calling “the Bible the store-house of Divine 
revelation, and the infallible rule of faith and practice for 
the church.” How this is reconcilable with his pantheism, 
or his theory of organic development, he neglects, however, 
to show. If there is no personal God, it is certain that there 
cannot be a revelation from one. If the Bible is the infalli- 
ble rule of faith to the church in all ages, it is clear that his 
theory of development, which represents that the thoughts, 
beliefs, worships, and acts of the church, at every stage of its 
progress, are the true exponents of Christianity at their 
several periods, cannot be true: and if the faith, worship, 
and acts of the church, at every period, are a true expres- 
sion and index of Christianity at their several periods, it is 
certain that the Bible does not present a true picture of 
Christianity, and cannot be an infallible rule of faith for the 
church in all ages. In this recognition of the Scriptures as 
the Word of God, he thus quits again the ground of his 
theory, and passes to that of the Bible, and accordingly 
arrays himself as an historian in opposition to himself as a 
philosopher. 

4. Notwithstanding the recognition of the Scriptures as 
the Word of God, he neglects, warps, or sets them aside, just 
in proportion as he adheres to his theory that Christianity 
is a progressive and perpetually developing system of doc- 
trines, rites, worship, and acts; and that the faith, homage, 
and practice of the church at each period, is a true exponent 
of genuine Christianity at that period. This is seen in his 
denial that the Catholic is an apostate church, and exhibi- 
tion of some of its false doctrines, superstitious rites, unjust 
assumptions of authority, and unpardonable tyrannies, as 
the genuine outgrowths of the original Christian germ, and 
as legitimate and essential parts of its stock and branches 
as any other. And this is characteristic of the school to 
which he belongs; and reveals itself, not only in the direct 
justification of Roman errors, but in the ridicule and depre- 
ciation of the Protestant doctrine, that the Bible is to be 
taken as the unalterable and infallible guide of faith. And 
this effect of his principles will doubtless become more and 
more conspicuous as he recedes from the age of the apostles, 
and treats of the period when, af he holds, the great law of 
organic development came to exert its full power on the 
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church, and gave new shapes and hues to its doctrines, 
worship, and practice. 

5. His doctrine of organic development implies that all 
the doctrines, the idolatries, the superstitions, and the 
‘profligate and impious acts of the church in every age, are 
the outgrowths of primitive Christianity; that Christianity 
changes, therefore, as the faith and practice of the church 
change; and that the writings of the Fathers and others of 
the several periods, as far as they present a true picture of 
the principles and life of the church of their times, pre- 
sent as just and authoritative an account of Christianity at 
those stages of its development as the New Testament pre- 
sents of it at its first institution. If, according to this theory, 
all that takes place in the church is a development of 
Christianity; and if all which it ever unfolds continues to 
be an element of it in every subsequent stage of its progress, 
then, indisputably, the errors, idolatries, superstitions, and 
enormities, of every description, of the age of Gregory the 
Great, of Hildebrand, of Innocent IIL, of Alexander VI., of 
Leo X., and of Pius V., were as truly substantive parts of 
Christianity at those periods, as the doctrines, faith, worship, 
and laws of the church of the apostles as they are exhibited 
in the New Testament, were substantive parts of Christianity 
at its original institution. To this, however, he does. not 
adhere. Instead, he admits that the Catholic, the Greek, 
and the Protestant churches have fallen into many great 
errors:—so numerous and great, that he regards a new 
reformation as necessary to bring them to the platform of 
his philosophical Christianity. How this is to be reconciled 
with his doctrine of development, he does not show; as in 
other cases, he passes off the two contradictory representa- 
tions without a hint that they are in antagonism with each 
other. Norcould he have reconciled them had he attempted 
it. For how, on his theory of organic evolution, is he to 
prove that any given doctrine, worship, or practice of the 
Roman, Greek, or Protestant church is erroneous? If he 
appeals to the Scriptures as an authoritative and perfect 
exponent of Christian truth, and rejects a doctrine or prac- 
tice because it is inconsistent with their teachings, then he, 
in effect, abandons his the@ry of development, and assumes 
that Christianity does not and cannot change. If he rejects 
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a dogma, rite, or custom because the Bible neither directly 
teaches it nor presents any trace of it, then he relinquishes 
his theory that all changes that take place in the faith and 
practice of the church ‘are organic, constitutional, and, legiti- 
mate, instead of being, if evil, like all other errors and sins, 
the result of evil principles, passions, or external influences. 
If, on the other hand, he gives up the Bible as an infallible 
rule of faith and duty, and adheres to his theory of develop- 
ment, then he has no means of proving that any doctrine, 
rite, or act of the church, of any age, is not a genuine 
doctrine, rite, or practice of Christianity in that age. His 
principles compel him to regard every change that takes 
place in the faith or practice of the church as organic; as 
an evolution of Christianity itself; and, therefore, as integral 
an element of the Christian religion at that stage of its 
development, as any of the other doctrines, rites, or laws 
are that belong to its nature. 

6. He accordingly openly maintains that the Catholic is not 
only a true church, but is emphatically the Christian church ; 
recognises the primacy of Rome and of the pope; and holds 
that it is by that apostate communion that Christianity has, 
by the organic process, come down to our age. 


“The ultra-Protestant view decidedly repudiates the idea of the 
permanent primacy, and denies the papa@y the least Scriptural 
ground or Divine right. It accordingly denounces this system as 
the most colossal and barefaced lie known to history, and applies to 
it, in fact, the predictions of the New Testament concerning Anti- 
christ and the ‘Man of Sin, who ‘opposeth and exalteth himself 
above all that is called God, or that is worshipped.’ To this extreme 
view, however, we cannot at all agree. It not only turns ALL HIS- 
tory before the Reformation into an inextricable labyrinth, but gives 
the lie to the Lord’s precious promise to be and rule in his church 
continually ; for it is an absolute impossibility to make out an 
unbroken perpetuity of Christianity without the Catholie church ; 
nay, plays mightily, in its results,—without willing or knowing it,— 
into the hands of scepticism and infidelity. No! In the face of a 
history of eighteen hundred years, during which the papacy has really 
evinced something of a rock-like character; in the face of the clear 
testimonies of almost all of the important church Fathers, both 
Greek and Latin, in favor of a peculiag pre-eminence of the Roman 
See, as the continuation of the cathedra Petri in some form; in view 
of the consistency and tenacity with which the Catholic church has, 
at all times, held fast all the fundamental doctrines of Christianity, the 
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Trinity, the true Divinity and humanity of Christ, the inspiration and 
Divine authority of the Bible (all of which anti-christianity denies) ; 
in view of the great merits of the popes in maintaining orthodoxy, 
asserting the unity, freedom, and independence of the church against 
the assaults of the secular power, upholding the sanctity of marriage, 
and especially spreading Christianity and civilization among all the 
Romanic, Germanic, and Scandinavian nations,—in view of all these 
facts, which are coming more and more to be conceded by unpre- 
judiced Protestant historians, we cannot possibly question that the 
Roman church, HowEVER corRuPt in many doctrines and practices, 
belongs to THE HISTORICAL DEVELOPMENT OF CaRISTIANITY ITSELF, 
and that it must accordingly have also some ground even in the Holy 
Scriptures. Nay, we believe that even since the Reformation, the 
Pope as such, THAT 18, IN HIS OFFICIAL CHARACTER, Is NoT ANTI- 
curist, but the legitimate head of the Roman church, which, how- 
ever, is certainly not, as she herself arrogantly asserts, identical with 
the Catholic or universal church, but simply, like Greek or Protest- 
ant Christendom, a part of it.’”—Note, pp. 375, 376. 


He thus openly places his recognition of the Catholic com- 
munion as a true church, and the pope as its legitimate head, 
and his denial that it is the Babylon of the Apocalypse, on the 
ground of his theory of organic development. The simple fact 
that a church -has existed at Rome from the age of the 
apostles, and has been at its several stages what it has, in 
doctrine, rites, organ¢zation, practice, and influence, is alleged 
by him as demonstrating that it is now, and has been at 
every past stage of its history, a true church, and “belongs 
to the historical development of Christianity itself.” But if the 
mere fact that it has thus existed and been what it has, is a 
proof that it is a true church, and that the various changes 
through which it has passed of doctrines, worship, govern- 
ment, and agency, are organic developments of “ Christianity 
itself ;” then most certainly all its doctrines, worships, super- 
stitions, immoralities, usurpations, and tyrannies, are organic 
developments of Christianity itself. There is no escape from 
this conclusion. What is it that has been historically de- 
veloped in its history, if it be not the changes of doctrine, 
worship, principle, government, and practice through which 
it has passed? It were absurd to call its continuing to hold 
the doctrines of “the Trinity, the divinity and humanity of 
Christ, and the inspiration and divine authority of the Bible,” 
—which were specific articles of its faith in the age of the 
apostles—an organic and historical development. Organic 
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developments are outgrowths, unfoldings, new forms spring- 
ing from the original germ; not that germ itself remaining 
unaltered. As, then, the modifications and new forms that 
have come into existence constitute the developments that 
have taken place in the church; if the church “belongs,” from 
the fact of its existence, to “the historical development of 
Christianity itself,” then all the modifications through which 
it has passed assuredly belong to that development. Profes- 
sor Schaff can no more make an exception of idolatry, 
the invocation of saints, the mass, indulgences, immorality, 
tyranny, persecution, than he can of any other element of 
her creed, her worship, or her practice. And this is the result 
to which his system tends. The passionate protests in which 
he occasionally indulges against some of the errors of Ro- 
manism and Puseyism, will go for little while he holds the 
theory of development. Romanists will ask no more com- 
prehensive concession than that theory makes, to justify the 
whole of their idolatries, superstitions, immoralities, and 
tyrannies. Nor will those who adopt his philosophy, if con- 
sistent with their principles, need anything further to convert 
them into the most blind and unquestioning adherents of the 
pope. 

7. According to his theory, no such idolatrous, profligate, 
and bloody power as the Babylon of she Apocalypse ever 
has or ever can arise in the church. The representations 
of that, and the parallel prophecies of the Bible, are in effect 
set aside as mistaken or misunderstood. All the doctrines 
that rise in the church, all the principles that gain a place in 
it, all that it teaches, and all that it does, are “ developments 
of Christianity itself; never perversions of it by a hostile 
power ; never insertions on the stock of its genuine truths 
of foreign elements drawn from old paganism, or a false phi- 
losophy, and yielding a poisonous, instead of a healthful and 
life-giving fruit. How can Protestantism then be justified? 
It plainly cannot, consistently; and in fact it is not. He 
holds indeed, that it is a process of organic development ; 
yet in the teeth of that representation he treats it as an 
extravagance that needs a reformation as urgently as the 
Catholicism of the age in which it sprang into existence 
did. 

8. He accordingly holds that another great revolution is 
at hand, in which Catholicism and Protestantism are to be 
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united, and Christianity by their fusion assume its final and 
perfect form. The primacy of Rome and the headship of 
the pope, he of course holds are to remain, and enter as ele- 
ments into its new phase; as he expressly designates them 
as belonging to its genuine historical development, and 
asserts that whatever “ has once come to be of true historical 
weight, must ever incorporate itself as an abiding element in 
the subsequent part of the process.” There is nothing in his 
philosophy, however, or in the present aspect of things, to 
justify the expectation of such a revolution. The leading 
tendency in Europe now is, to the fall of Protestantism, and 
the restoration of Romanism to its ancient supremacy—unre- 
formed in doctrine, worship, spirit, or morals. It is against 
the clearest teachings also, of the Scriptures. They proclaim 
in the most emphatic manner, that the great idolatrous, pro- 
fligate, and persecuting power, that has so long usurped the 
name of Christ’s church, and employed herself in corrupting 
and destroying the nations, is to carry on her war on the 
witnesses of Jesus to the last, and is at length not to be con- 
verted, but to be struck from existence by the vengeance 
of man and God; and that the pope, the false prophet, 
instead of retaining his usurped throne, and reigning as the 
vicegerent of Christ, is to be seized and cast alive into the 
lake of fire and brimstone, as a preliminary and pre-requisite 
to the redemption of the world from the thraldom of sin, and 
the establishment of Christ’s kingdom on the earth, in its 
perfection and glory. 

Such are the great principles on which Professor Schaff 
founds his history, and such are the doctrines which he is to 
make it the vehicle of inculcating. Basing it on a false and 
absurd philosophy, which contemplates God, man, and the 
work of redemption as wholly different from what they are, 
and attempting to apply that philosophy to the Jehovah, 
the human race, and the redemption of the Bible, with which 
it is in utter antagonism, he runs continually into the gross- 
est inconsistencies as he vibrates from his philosophy to the 
Bible and the facts of history; or from the facts of history 
and the Bible, to his philosophy. A most conspicuous 
characteristic of his work, accordingly, is its fluctuation from 
one of these spheres to the other, and its palpable self-con- 
futations. All its true pictures; all its finer delineations; 
all its noblest passages, are written on the ground of the 
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Bible, fact, and common sense, and are the antipodes, there- 
fore, of his pantheistic and development theory. Let the 
reader turn to pp. 283, 285, 298, 299, 301, 302, 304, 305, 
827, note, in which he declares it a fundamental mistake in 
Baur’s “construction of history,” that it makes error the 
source of truth, darkness the mother of light; whereas,” he 
asserts, “ the very reverse is the fact—that heresy arises only 
in opposition to truth already substantially present, and bor- 
rows from this truth its best weapons,”—propositions that 
cannot possibly be true, if his theory of organic development 
be correct-—361, 514. Not one of these pages could have been 
written on the ground of his pantheism and theory of deve- 
lopment. It was only by losing sight of his philosophy, and 
allowing fact and common sense to resume their dominion 
over him, that he was able to pen them. And so of a crowd 
of others. On the other hand, his obscure, cant, mystical, 
anti-scriptural, and Romanizing passages, are all written on 
the ground of his philosophy. And finally, the effect of his 
work—like the speculations of Dr. Nevin, whom he endorses 
and applauds—will, as far as its influence accords with its 
principles, be to spread the pantheistic philosophy which 
he makes its basis, to aid the diffusion of Roman Catholicism, 
and to misrepresent and discredit the Protestant faith. We 
greatly regret that this is its character. If Professor Schaff 
would discard the false and impious speculations of his coun- 
trymen, by which he is beguiled, and write his history on the 
basis of the Bible, of man, and of fact, he might make it, not 
merely a respectable and useful, but a very valuable work, 
and entitle himself to the high respect and gratitude of the 
church. As itis, it is not only urfworthy of the subject, but 
of his talents and learning, and undeserving of the patron- 
age of the friends of religion. 





Art. VIL—Lirerary anp Criticat Notices. 


1, Taz Premium Essay, on the Characteristics and Laws of Pro- 
phetic Symbols. By the Rev. Edward Winthrop, A.M., Rector of 
St. Paul’s church, Norwalk, Ohio. New York: Franklin Knight, 
140 Nassau street. 1854. 


Tuts is the Essay to which the premium was awarded on the ques- 
tion whether “the Views of the Characteristics and Laws of Pro- 
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phetic Symbolization, presented in the Theological and Literary 
Journal,” are true or not. It gives an affirmative answer to that 
question, and supports it with the most ample demonstration. All 
the main topics are treated that are enumerated in the proposal for 
the Essay; the nature and office of symbols; the marks by which 
the symbolic prophecies are distinguished from others; their 
laws; the revelation of these laws in the inspired interpretations that 
are given of a portion of the symbols; the results to which they 
lead ; and the duty of interpreters to take them as their guide in the 
exposition of the symbolic prophecies, It is written in a very clear 
style, with great directness, and with a certainty and amplitude of 
proof, which no candid mind, we think, will find it easy to resist, 
There is no point in the whole sphere of interpretation, less open, we 
believe, to reasonable debate, than that the laws of prophetic symbols 
are those which have been presented in the Journal; that they are 
revealed by the inspiring Spirit in the prophecies themselves; that 
they are of divine authority, and that interpreters are bound to 
observe them in their exposition of the symbols. And this convic- 
tion is spreading. It is known to us that a large number of minis- 
ters in the different evangelical denominations have become satisfied 
of their truth. A still greater number have become convinced that 
the current method of treating the symbols as mere figures, or as 
used without any intelligible law, must be given up as unauthorized, 
unscholarly, and robbing them of their true meaning; and are gra- 
dually advancing to the adoption of the principles maintained in this 
Essay. The number of those who are disposed to read on the sub- 
ject is rapidly increasing; the extraordinary occurrences and indica- 
tions of providence have raised the feeling in thousands that the 
notions of the future which are generally entertained, instead of being 
verified, are likely to be confuted and swept away by the next great 
catastrophe in Europe; and that a re-examination of the subject is 
indispensable, To such we earnestly recommend the perusal of this 
Essay. They will find it no weak, hypothetical, or imaginative work, 
made up of groundless assumptions or arbitrary assertions. It isan 
argument, and not merely clear, direct, scriptural, and demonstrative, 
but marked by these qualities in an unusual degree. However the 
false-believing and prejudiced may remain unaffected by it, men of 
sense and learning, the ingenuous, the upright, who desire to under- 
stand the word of God, we think, will not. They will read it with 
interest ; they will be impressed with a deep conviction of the truth 
and importance of the principles which it advocates; and they will 
welcome it as a most timely and valuable auxiliary in the interpreta- 
tion of the Prophetic Scriptures. 
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2. Puttosorny or Sir Wit11am Hamitrton, Barr., Professor of Logic 
and Metaphysics in Edinburgh University. Arranged and edited 
by O. W. Wight, for the use of Schools and Academies. New 
York. D. Appleton & Co. 1853. 


Sm W. Hamitron’s principal metaphysical treatises, originally pub- 
lished in the form of Notes and Dissertations in his edition of Dr. 
Reid’s writings, or of independent Discussions on Philosophy, are 
united in this volume, and so arranged as to give them the air of a 
systematic work ; atid they form a nobler contribution than any other 
of the age, to that branch of learning. He treats in the first part, of 
“The Philosophy of Common Sense, or our primary beliefs consi 
dered as the ultimate criterion of Truth,” in which he establishes the 
doctrine of Reid, that the convictions to which our nature universally 
and resistlessly carries us, such as that we exist, and that the objects 
which we perceive by our senses exist without us, must be taken 
as expressive of facts; and with a keenness of analysis, and force 
and beauty of logic that are unsurpassed, confutes the scepticism of 
Hume, and the idealism of Berkeley, Kant, Fichte, Schelling, and 
Hegel. In the second part, on the Philosophy of Perception, besides 
presenting his own views, he states the various theories that have 
prevailed on the subject, and points out their errors. In this divi- 
sion his searching criticism of a portion of the late Dr. Thomas 
Brown’s Lectures, which first appeared in the Edinburgh Review, is 
introduced. The third part, on the Philosophy of the Conditioned, is 
devoted chiefly to the confutation of Cousin’s doctrine of the Infinito- 
Absolute. The work is marked throughout by vast research, the 
most comprehensive and thorough learning, the finest powers of dis- 
crimination and reasoning, an unbiassed judgment, and a noble love 
of truth. It gives a fuller conspectus of the views that have been 
entertained by philosophers generally of the subjects of which it 
treats, than any other we have seen. It has the rare merit of con- 
sistency with the great doctrines of revealed religion. It presents a 
simple and more effective confutation of the sceptical and atheistic 
metaphysics that are now in the ascendant, than we have met in any 
other writer; and, though dealing with very abstruse themes, gene- 
rally presents them with precision and clearness. As a text book in 
the hands of competent teachers in schools, academies, and colleges, it 
will prove more useful as a barrier to the false philosophies that are now 
current, than any other volume that has lately issued from the press, 


8. Norss, Crrrioat, Intusrrative, AND Practical, oN tHE Boox 
or Daniel, with AN Intropuctory Dissertation. By Albert 
Barnes. New York: Leavitt and Allen. 1853. 


In the Introduction, Mr. Barnes treats at large of the genuineness 
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and authenticity of the Book, and answers the various objections of 
ancient and modern sceptics. The verifications of its prophecies 
that have taken place since the days of Porphyry, are scarcely less 
demonstrative of its inspiration, than those which had received their 
accomplishment anterior to that period. 

The interpretation is marked by much the same features as Mr. 
B.’s work on the Apocalypse. He does not recognise the great laws 
of symbolization, or of figurative language, but regards the repre- 
sentatives of the prophecy as vague and vacillafing shadows that 
carry but an indeterminate meaning. He accotilingly proceeds in 
his interpretation on the theory of allegorization, and frames for 
them a spiritual signification that accords with his preconceived no- 
tions. The session of the Ancient of days, and judgment of the 
fourth beast, he holds, do not represent a real session and judgment 
by the Ancient of days; nor the coming of the Son of Man in the 
clouds, and investiture with the dominion of the earth, the real com- 
ing and investiture of the Son of Man. He does not see that if that 
be legitimate, the other, parts of the prophecy must be treated in 
the same manner; and that the wearing out of the saints by the 
little horn, therefore, cannot mean a real wearing out of saints ; 
the destruction of the beast cannot mean a real destruction ; the 
kingdom, and dominion, and glory, with which the Son of Man was 
invested, cannot be a real kingdom, dominion, and glory ; nor can 
the people, nations, and languages who are to serve him, be real peo- 
ple, nations, and languages: instead of these great realities, the 
things foreshown, according to him, are only “as if”—to use the fa- 
vOurite equivoque on which he poises his constructions—they were 
those realities. Under this process, consequently, the predictions are 
divested of their true significance, and turned into formless spectres, 
to which fancy is allowed to assign whatever shape it pleases. This 
is greatly to be regretted. A finer opportunity was never presented 
to an interpreter—nor was it ever more imperatively an expositor’s 
duty—to attempt to determine and exemplify the principles on which 
the prophecy is to be explained. “As most of the symbols are in- 
terpreted by the revealing Spirit himself, the meanings ascribed to 
them indicate the relation in which they are used, and exemplify the 
laws by which the others are to be interpreted. Had Mr. B., there- 
fore, taken them as his guides, he would have educed from therfi the 
general laws of symbolization, abandoned his theory of spiritualism, 
and been carried in his construction of many of the most important 
parts of the revelation, to wholly different results. It is written, 
however, more independently, we think, and in better taste, than his 
volume on the Apocalypse, and is tastefully printed. We design, in 
a future number, to notice it more at large. 
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4. Tue Hanp or Gop 1n History: or Divine Providence Histori- 
cally Illustrated in the Extension and Establishment of Christianity. 
By Hollis Reid, A.M. Hartford: H. E. Robins and Co. 1853. 


THE author’s aim is to show that many of the great and extraordi- 
nary events of past ages have been made to subserve the spread of 
Christianity and the well-being of the church. Those of modern 
times alleged by him, are chiefly the discovery of the magnetic 
power of the needle; the invention of printing; the manufacture of 
paper ; the discovery of this western world ; the Reformation ; the mi- 
gration of the Puritans to New England ; the institution of missions ; 
the establishment of societies for the diffusion of the Scriptures and 
other religious objects ; the rapid improvement of the arts; the pre- 
sent condition of the Catholic, Mahometan, and Pagan nations; and 
the success which has attended the missions that have been esta- 
blished among them. These occurrences he regards as indicating 
that all the false religions are speedily to be swept away, and the 
nations universally converted,—and by the means which are now 
employed for the purpose. That very momentous changes are soon 
to take place in the religious as well as the political condition of the 
world, has become a general opinion ; but the Scriptures clearly fore- 
show that those immediately at hand are not to be of the cast Mr. 
Reid anticipates. “When Christ cometh, shall he find faith on the 
earth #” Undoubtedly not. Instead of a believing, it is, at least on 
a vast scale, to be an@infidel world, and the current throughout 
Christendom is now beyond all doubt setting with a portentous 
power and rapidity in that direction. Through Europe, infidelity 
not only prevails among the higher classes, but has gone down 
through all the lower ranks, and has generated among them a rest- 
less and malignant spirit, kindred to that with which the French 
were inflamed at the period of the revolution. The disbelief of re- 
velation is rapidly spreading also here. The issue of the conflict, 
accordingly, that is now waging, and advancing to its catastrophe, is 
to be, not a victory of the truth, but the conquest and slaughter by 
the anti-christian powers of the witnesses who proclaim it. In place 
of the world being converted by the church, the church and Chris- 
tianity are to be saved by the personal and public interposition of 
Christ from extinction by their powerful and triumphant enemies. 
This, however, does not diminish the duty, or the inducement to 
continue and augment the efforts that are making to maintain and 
spread the gospel. Instead, it enhances them. It is by such means 
that the church is to be prevented from being swallowed up in the 
gulf of the false and atheistic philosophies that prevail: it is by such 
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strenuous efforts, and the greater and more believing exertions that 
are yet to be made, that the witnesses of Jesus are to be raised up 
and fitted for their hazardous office. 

The work, though faulty in this respect, presents much interesting 
information respecting the history and present condition of the mis- 
sions to the distant nations; it is written in an earnest spirit, and it 
has met, we perceive, a very flattering reception from the public—the 
present issue being the fifteenth thousand. 


-5. Tne Epistte to tue Romans, in Greek and English, with an 


Analysis and Exegetical Commentary. By 8. H. Turner, D.D., Pro- 
fessor of Biblical Literature and Interpretation, in the Seminary of 


the Protestant Episcopal Church. New York; Stanford & Swords. 
1853. 


Dx. TurveEr is justly ranked among the most respectable Biblical scho- 
lars in our country. His works are marked by erudition, sound 
sense, freedom from extreme opinions, and a sincere attachment to 
the great doctrines of redemption; and they are the characteristics 
of this volume. After a brief introduction on Paul’s mental pecu- 
liarities and history, and the origin and condition of the church at 
Rome, he presents an extended analysis of the several divisions of 
the Epistle. The comment, the main object of which is to give the 
grammatical sense of the text, is brief. He enters into no long argu- 
ments to deduce or defend a peculiar doctrinal system, or confute the 
constructions of other commentators which he rejects. It is copious 
enough, however, to give the import of the terms and explain the na- 
ture of the reasoning ; and is adapted to the use of ordinary readers 
as well as those who are in the sacred profession. 


6. Tue Pirerim’s Progress, delivered under the similitude of a 
dream, by John Bunyan; with an Introduction, Notes, and a 
Sketch of the Author’s life, by Stephen B. Wickens. New York. 
Lane & Scott. 1854. 


A very tasteful edition of this religious classic, adorned with a por- 
trait of Bunyan, and a number of cuts. 
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